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THE DEBATE IN THE LORDS. 


— Archbishop of York said long ago that the Lords 
would know very well what to do with the Suspensory 
Bill when it came before them. It was an arrogant and offen- 
sive expression, but events have shown that the opinion which 
it conveyed was quite right. The Lords have known what 
to do with the Suspensory Bill, for they have rejected it by a 
majority of very nearly two to one. ‘lhey have also debated 
it for three nights, and have said, backwards and forwards, 


over and over again, everything that could be said about it. | 


That their vote was perfectly justified seems to us quite 
clear, for they looked upon the Bill as intended to pronounce 
a decision against the Irish Church before it has been ascer- 
tained, as it soon will be by a general election, what is the 
view of the country on the subject; and under these circum- 
stances they were free, according to every possible view of the 
Constitution, in declaring that they would not abandon their 
sincere opinion, which was strongly in favour of maintaining 
the Irish Church until the voice of the constituencies had 
made itself heard. The debate, too, was not only exhaustive, 
but brilliant. It is difficult to see how the case of the Irish 
Church could have been better argued than it was by the Lorp 
CHANCELLOR, or what more could have been said against it than 
was said by the Duke of Arcyti and Lord Granvitte. But 
although the whole debate afforded ample illustration of the 
peculiar excellences of the House of Lords as a deliberative 
assembly, it must be owned that it also disclosed its character- 
istic detects. ‘To read the debate through was very much like 
reading a dozen thick clever pamphlets on the Irish Church 
straight on end. It was an improving task, but bewildering 
and fatiguing. Speaker after speaker went through a vast 
variety of topics, handling them in the style of a more or less 
partisan critic. There was an air of remoteness from prac- 
tical government and from the thoughts of ordinary men which 
imparted a character of unreality to the whole discussion. 
The speakers knew that they were not the people who would 
settle the fate of the Irish Church; they were only men 
having an acknowledged right to lay their opinions and sen- 
timents before the real arbiters of its destinies. Able and 
educated men, having a keen interest in political life, who 
aro thus called on, not to settle great questions, but to 
guide those who settle them, naturally wish each to make 
his exposition as copious and exhaustive as possible. The 
‘less real power the Lords have, and the more ability there 
is in their House, the greater will be the tendency of their 
leading speakers on great occasions to turn debates into issues 
of spoken pamphlets. Something of the same sort happens 
at Paris. It is very seldom worth while for a man like 
M. Turers to speak in the Chamber, but sometimes it is 
worth his while to speak. He does not for a moment hope 
to affect the policy or proceedings of the Government. But 
he hopes to form in some small degree the opinions of his 
countrymen, and he wishes to keep up the credit of himself 
and his party. Accordingly he composes and delivers a 
pamphlet exhaustive in its range, full of allusions to the history 
of every age, bristling with figures, enlivened with playful 
malice, and crowned with a graceful peroration. Every one 
the next day says that the speech was capital, but then every 
one immediately afterwards turns to the consideration of the 
absorbing question whether the Emreror looked more or less 
bilious than ‘usual the last time he rode out. It is a very good 
thing that great public questions should be discussed occasion- 
ally as M. ‘T'urers discusses them, and as the House of Lords 
discussed the Irish Church. Human nature would be a much 
smaller thing than it is if it were always absorbed in con- 
templating the biliousness of an Emperor or mancuvring a 
’ Bristol election. But the effect of these effusions of critical 


oratory must not be overrated. They are addressed really not 
to those who hear, but to those who read them; and readers 
feel that, in the first place, ornate criticism on the part of those 
who do not really govern is tolerably easy work, and, in 
the next place, that there may be too much of it to be very 
effective. 

The Lords naturally and properly discharge certain special 
functions in the discussion of a great subject, and no one can 
say that they did not discharge them well on this occasion. But 
although this is advantageous to them in some respects, it is 
disadvantageous to them in other respects. One of the chief 
of these functions, and one which they delight and take pride in 
discharging, is that of examining into the details of Bills sent 
up to them from the Commons, discussing how they would 
work, and scrutinizing the language in which they are 
drawn up. This function they discharged with great zest 
and success in dealing with the Suspensory Bill. The Bishop 
of Lonpon, Lord Sattspury, and the CHaNcELLor tore it 
to shreds. Those who wished it to pass found it impossible 
to say that it would work as it stood. But this will not pro- 
duce much effect on the country, for every one knows that if 
it had been the best-drawn Bill ever seen, the Lords would 
have voted against it with equal certainty, and by an equal 
majority; and, in the next place, if the Conservative peers 
had wished to pass the Bill they would have easily found a 
way of remedying its defects. Then, again, the House of 
Lords is composed of men with ample leisure, and is far more 
tolerant than the Commons of illustrations and arguments 
drawn from remote and recondite sources of knowledge; for, 
being a critical rather than a governing assembly, it knows how 
wide and even farfetched criticism must often be, and what 
unexpected light may sometimes be thrown on a point by 
obscure analogies and forgotten experience. Thus the Bishop 
of Oxrorp took occasion to give the House certain informa- 
tion about St. Parrick’s grandfather; the Duke of Mart- 
BOROUGH mentioned a thing “ not generally known” about the 
Council of Constance; the Archbishop of Armacu brought 
before his hearers the sorrows of Bishop Mossom in 1670; and 
Lord Rvsseit offered a curious anecdote about a squabble 
between the heads of the houses of Beprorp and Dersy in the 
reign of Evizasetu. In the Lords, too, there are many elderly 
men who have passed an active lile in politics from their boy- 
hood, and whose memories supply them with very varied reminis- 
cences of men and things years ago. ‘Thus, for instance, 
Lord Dersy wasable to tell the House what Lord Patwerston’s 
views about the Irish Church were in 1828. All this un- 
doubtedly lends interest to a debate in the Lords; ‘but then 
criticism always provokes criticism, a reference to history 
suggests other references to history, and perhaps the ultimate 
result of this quaint historical gossip may be to suggest 
the doubt whether, after all, it makes any difference to us, in 
dealing with the Irish Church now, to know about St. 
Parrick’s grandfather and the Council of Constance and 
Bishop Mossom, or even to know what were the opinions of 
Lord PatmerstTon forty years ago. The Lords, too, have the 
advantage of expressing the opinions of special classes, so that 
we may learn from them very clearly what these classes 
think. They are all, with very few exceptions, large land- 
owners or Bishops, and so we can get first-hand from them, 
if we wish to know, what are the sentiments of the land 
owners and clergy about the Irish Church. The opinions 
of Bishops about a Church question are, indeed, easy to 
guess; but atill it is a great thing not to guess, but to 
know, what are the views of the English clergy about the 
Irish Church; and it is worth observing that the Bishops 
were extremely anxious not to stand alone, but to carry the 
laity with them, as almost every Bishop who spoke pointed 
out with eagerness that it was not the Church but the land 
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that was really attacked, and so it was the landowners that 
were principally interested in having the Church upheld. On 
the other hand, as the House of Lords only represents two 
clusses of persons, and as these classes, though socially and 
politically very important, are yet numerically small, the 
completeness and exclusiveness with whith they represent 
these classes must necessarily limit the effect which their 
opinions have on the country at large. 


The great difficulties into which members of an assembly 
that criticizes and suggests and can for a time suspend poli- 
tical action, but that does not govern, are sometimes thrown, 
were strikingly illustrated by the speeches of Lord Carnarvon 
and Lord Suavressury. Lord Carnarvon made a powerlul 
speech against the Bill, but decided to vote for it ; and he did 
so on the peculiar ground that he saw that the Irish Church 
niust be disestablished and more or less disendowed, and that 
he would rather have the amount of this disendowment settled 
by Mr. Giapstone than by Lord Derby. Lord Carnarvon seems 
to have said to himself that Mr. GLapsTone and the Whigs might 
very likely propose some measure of partial disendowment, 
and {fail to carry it. Lord Derby, or those whom he guides, 
would then come into oflice, and would naturally proceed at 
once to “ dish the Whigs,” which they could only do by carry- 
ing disendowment, like democratic Reform, still further tan 
their adversaries proposed. ‘The CuaNceLLor answered 
by entreating his hearers to believe that this time the 
Ministry really were going to stick to their principles. This 
may be so, and Lord Carnarvon may be quite wrong; but 
whether he was wrong or right, the line he took showed tlie 
peculiarity of political action into which a peer may be led 
who debates the puzzling question what the Lords should do 
in order to exercise an indirect influence over Government 
when they cannot exercise a direct one. The object is to get 
the minimum of disendowment; the House of Commous is to 
determine the amount, but the House of Lords may hope to 
attain its object in some degree if it helps to place and keep 
in power a Ministry acting on principles antagonistic to 
what the vast majority of peers think right. It is curious to 
contemplate the consequences to which this policy, if con- 
sistently carried out, would lead, and to imagine the 
species of political life to which an honest Conservative pecr 
would be condemned under it. As to Lord Suarressuny, 
the state of miud to which the thought of the Suspensory Bill 
had brought him may be described as simply chaotic. His 
gencral views, as he described them, were that the Irish 
Church ought to be supported at all hazards; but the Suspen- 
sory Bill was a very small matter, and it would be much 
better to pass it than to provoke a collision between the two 
Houses. Some people, however, taking a “ solemn, vital, and 
“ religious” interest in the question, tuld him that this would 
never do, and so he resolved not to vote at all, and neither 
stand up for the Church nor aid in preventing a political 
catastrophe. It must be with an eye of longing admiration 
that Lord Suarressury regards a peer like Lord Repespa.e, 
who never troubles himself about persons taking a solenn and 
vital interest in a subject which he can settle in five minutes, 
who is absolutely content with his private theory of sacrilege, 
and goes resolutely and cheerfully on in the plain honest path 
of his own homely nonsense. 


THE PAPAL ALLOCUTION. 


HATEVER may be the faults of the Holy See, it is 

always consistent in its denunciations, and in its osten- 
tatious blindness to accomplished facts. When the new 
licrarchy was introduced into this country, the Pore affected 
to confer a boon, not on a portion of the United Kingdom, 
but on “ the most flourishing kingdom of England.” 1t was 
not fur him to take notice of newtangled titles deduced from 
the Scotch and Irish Unions at a time when the heretical 
Governinent was not recognised at Rome. When his pre- 
decessors last heard of the British islands in the days of 
Mary the Good, England was a kingdom, Ireland was a 


lordship, and Scotland was a foreign country ; and in renewing 
his communications Pius IX. took up the story where it | 
| obnoxious laws. 


had left off. It is in a somewhat more hostile spirit that 
Italy is always described in ecclesiastical language as the 


Subalpine kingdom, and that Tuscaus and Neapolitaus are con- 


ventionally supposed to be Piedmontese. Absorbed in celestial 
contemplations, the Pope and the Cardinals have never heard 
that responsible or Parliamentary Government las been intro- 
duced into Austria. “ We should never Lave imagined that atter 
“ the Convention agreed to nearly thirteen years ago between 


“ well-minded men, we should be obliged to lament over the 


miseries and serious misfortunes which, by the machina- 
tions of evil-disposed men, now afflict and annoy in a deplo- 
rable manner the Catholic Church in the Empire of 
* Austria.” More sublunary politicians failed in 1855 to. 
imagine that absolute government would collapse; but the 
laity of both parties must have anticipated that, with the pos-, 
sible introduction of a constitutional system, the Concordat 
would fall to the ground. Such arrangements are adopted by 
absolute rulers partly because they harmonize with civil des- 
potism, and in some degree on the calculation that they will 
subserve tlie spiritual interests of their promoters. Uniortu- 
nately, Parliaments in all parts of the world are comparatively 
indifferent to the religious prospects of princes; and the 
Emperor, under the guidance of a Protestant Minister, has 
been induced to prefer the welfare of his subjects and the 
security of his dynasty to the blessings which his con- 
formity had at one time earned from Rome. It is 
not known whether he hesitated when the Austrian 
hierarchy audaciously demanded that he should refuse 
his assent to the Bills passed by the Council of the 
Kmpire. Since his decision was first taken he has wisely 
adhered to the only course which could have saved the 
country from a revolution. The Pore would have deviated 
from lis invariable practice if he had made the smallest 
allowance for almost insuperable difficultics. If the main- 
tenance of the authority of the Church requires the suppres- 
sion of the Constitution, it is not at Rome that prudence or 
good iaith would find a single advocate. 


“ 
“ 


The first “ odious law ’’ which excites the pious indignation 
of the Hoty Fatner™ establishes free liberty for all opinions, 
“ liberty of the press, of every fuith, and no matter what con- 
“iession or doctrine; it grants to the members of every 
“ confession the rigit of establishing public schools and 
“ colleges, and members of every confession are to be ad- 
“ mitted on the same {voting with the sanction of the State.” 
That these shocking principles are established in several 
Catholic countries, and that they are loudly proclaimed by 
Romanist prelates in England, Ireland, and America, is not 
a consideration which impedes the querulous eloquence of the 
Allocution. ‘The Jamentations over the apostacy of Austria 
are entirely consistent with the maxims of the Syllabus; 
and the Church of Rome has never allowed that the rights 
which it loudly claims where it is a voluntary society have 
any connexion with its duties as a dominant communion. 
Another profane law makes civil marriage valid, although it 
in no way interferes with the religious services or with the 
doctrines which the Roman Catholic clergy impose on their 
flocks. The Pope is perfectly at liberty to hold that the 
offspring of civil marriages are illegitimate; Lut in the 
nicautime they will succecd to the property of their parents, 
The law of Josep I1., now restored, “ admits and confirms 
“ that form of marriage, absolutely condemnable, called civil 
“ marriage, and the Government has suppressed all the au- 
“ thority and jurisdiction of the Church over matters relative 
“to marriage. It is also provided that any confession may in- 
“ stitute private schools of its own, under the inspection of the 
“ State, and the schovl-books, with the exception of those which 
“ are used in religious instruction, shall be submitted to the 
“ civil authorities.” Under these circumstances “ it becomes 
“ necessary strongly to reprove and condemn these abominable 
“ Jaws sanctioned by the Austiian Government”; and by 
virtue of his own inherent power the Pope declares that those 
decrees are null and void. ‘Throughout the Allocution the 
Government is deliberately confounded with the Legislature ; 
or rather, it is assumed that the Eupexor is exclusively 
responsible for the measures of his Parliament. Dreamers 
who, with Count MonTaLemLert, persuade themselves that the 
Roman Catholic Church is favourable to liberty have not the 
excuse of any hypocritical Liberalism on tiie part of the Holy 
See. 

After the preamble follow the ordinary curses which give a 
sanction to all Papal legislation; and it may be presumed 
that the censures and spiritual punishments denouuced by 
ecclesiastical laws aud Gscumenical Councils will fall on the 
Emperor of Austria as the responsible author of the 
‘The Town Council of Vienna has very 
properly protested against the claim cf the Pore to exercise 
a veto on Austrian legislation; but perhaps a simple body 
of citizens may have exaggerated the practical efiect of the 
sacred document. It is difhcult to distinguish between common 
forms and conuniuations intended to be oj; erative; and on the 
whole it is charitable to suppose that a great part of the Allo- 
cution has been merely extracted in the ordinary course of 


“us and the Emperor of Ausrria, to the great joy of all | business from the proper pigeon-hole in the Vatican. If it 
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were possible to induce Pius IX. to reason as a statesman, he 
could scarcely deny that the measures passed by the Council 
of the Empire represented a universal reaction against the 
mischievous and troublesome Concordat. There are but 
few heretics or schismatics in the Austrian Empire; but 
after the enjoyment for nearly a century of tolerably liberal 
laws, the vexatious interference of the clergy was felt to be 
intolerable. The alienation from the Church, or from the 
Concordat, of a docile and orthodox population ought to have 
troubled the Pore’s mind much more immediately than it 
affected the Emperor; but it has always been an ecclesiastical 
propensity to cling to the show of power even more obsti- 
nately than to the substance. If the practical abolition of 
the Concordat had created disaffection in any part of the 
Empire, it is intelligible that the Pore should wish to 
strengthen the hands of the malcontent party; but his only 
active udherents are the higher clergy, who incur a serious 
risk by their resistance to the popular will, and by 
their offensive affictation of passing over the Council 
and appealing directly to the Emrzror. The nonsense 
which is periodically addressed to Cousistories is not in- 
nocuous, for many of the Pors’s adversaries take, or pretend 
to take, his bombastic menaces in earnest. ‘The impending 
revolution which M. pe MonraLempert foretells will, if it 
occurs, have been largely provoked by extravagant preten- 
sions which were perhaps never meant to be enfurced. One 
of the evils resulting trom the insignificance of Pretestantisim 
in France, and from its non-existence in Italy, consists in the 
popular identification of religion with Uliramoutane Popery. 
A Continental infidel is a Komanist turned inside out; and 
writers holding the opinions of Vicror Huco, of Renan, or 
of Comte, when they pay an occasional tribute to Christianity, 
almost always select for eulogy the worst abuses of asceticism, 
of monasticism, or of Papul despotism. The less instructed 
multitude of demagogucs and dupes consider that they have 
refuted ull religious doctrine when they have proved that the 
Pore and his prelates are the enemies of liberty, of education, 
and of popular government. If the late Allocution is to 
be understood in its literal sense, it is evident that the 
Austrian nation must choose between intolerable servi- 
tude and open rebellion against Rome. Statesmen indeed 
will be anxious to adjourn the controversy, or to Jeave it 
finally unsolved; but it is not easy to satisfy an irritated 
people that words are harmless. ‘The Pore ought to remember 
that it is not expedicnt to offer a premium to schism by 
muking the position of Roman Catholic rulers intolerable. 
The Queen of Exciaxp and the King of Prussta are not 
troubled with ullocutions, because it would be idle to appeal 
to the spiritual obedience of a potentate who has just been 
celebrating the memory of Lururr. It might perhaps be 
politic to attempt the reclamation of the Emperor of Austria 
by terror, if he had absolute control over the legislation of the 
Empire; but unless he suppresses the Constitution, and 
repcals by his sole authority the laws which were passed in 


the last Session, he is as incajable as the Pore himself of 


affurding redress to the Church. The enemies of the Holy 
See exult in every proof of its incapacity or unwillingness to 
adapt itself to the conditions of the present day. Lord Repes- 
DALE himself is scarcely more extravagant in his ecclesiastical 


doctrines than Pope Pius 1X. 


THE VOTE OF THANKS. 


HE vote of thanks to Sir Rozert Napier and his army 

was in one sense a formal proceeding, because every one 
in and out of Parliament is agreed that the thanks and grati- 
tude of the nation were never better earned. But the 
speeches made on the occasion were much more novel and 
interesting than could have been éxpected. The Abyssinian 
Expedition is something so unique in its way that there 
is abundant room to import novelty into the description 
of it. No one but Mr. Diskaewi, perhaps, would have 
thought of the peculiar source of gratification which English- 


men must derive from knowing that the standard of 


Sr. Gorge has been planted on the mountains of Ras- 
telus, It is one of those phrases which stamp them- 
selves on the memory and please, partly because it is 
hot quite obvious whether they are, or are not, nonscnse. 
Lhe whole of Mr. Disracui’s specch was effective, vigorous, 
graceiul, and worthy of the occasion, and it was a pleasure 
to read once more in its animated periods the now 
familiar story of the wonderful cumpaign. Lord 
Bury, for his part, performed the useful function of 


studying the calendar, and announced that, by a striking 


piece of luck, the campaign lasted exactly a hundred days, 
In these hundred days Sir Robert Napier overcame a series 
of dangers and difficulties which Lord Etrensorovex, who 
all along despaired of the success of the Expedition, thought 
were on the point of overwhelming him, Good fortune— 
very singularly good fortune—seconded the efforts of the 
General; but then he did everything to command success, 
He had calculated to a nicety the exact size of the force with 
which he could succeed. He had not a man too many or too few, 
He made a use of elephants which astonixhed even those most 
accustomed to see these animals employed in war; he pushed his 
troops on so that he had an efficient force to fight at Magdala, 
and yet the least force that could be called eflicient. He 
managed the chiefs of the tribes through which he passed with 
such dexterity that he encountered no opposition from them, 
and yet with such prudence that he came under no engage- 
ments towards them. But of all that he did, that which it 
needed the greatest moral courage, the keenest judgment, and 
the firmest self-reliance to do, was his refusal to accept the 
release of the prisoners without the submission of Tuzopore, 
He ran the most tremendous risk, for he would never have 
been forgiven if this refusal had cost the captives their lives, 
and he was very likely to be accused of rashuess and obstinacy 
for continuing the war alter its main object was attained, 
Fortunately for him, his army was just enough harassed on 
its retreat to show the terrible dangers to which it would 
have been exposed if he had left Magdala untuken, and 
sale in the pussession of the robbers who held it. All 
the prestige he had gained by taking a fortress considered 
to be impregnable, and by driving Tueopore to his 
miserable end, only just sufficed to fill the savage tribes 
that beset his homeward route with enough of whole- 
some awe. From first to last there is not one single 
right thing he omitted to do, or one single wrong thing he 
did; and even now that we know he was successful, and has 
brought back his army safe, and has accomplished everything 
he was sent to do, we agree with Lord ELLENsonovGH in 
thinking that the more we consider the nearness of ruin and 
disaster which pressed him every day at every point of his 
march, the more are we surprised that human ability, energy, 
und foresight should, although assisted by the best of good 
fortunes, have brought the enterprise to a happy issue. 


The Duke of Camspripce informed the Lords that he had 
seen Sir Ropert Napier en the day he spoke, and had been 
struck by one thing in the General he welcomed more than 
by anything else, and that was that he thought only of his 
army, and not at all of himself. We at home cannot imitate 
him, tor we must first think of him and then of his army. 
But no army ever deserved better to be coupled with its 
General in the thanks of the nation. No words can express 
too highly the fortitude, the endurance, the discipline, and 
the enthusiasm, not only of one regiment, but of all; 
und not only of those whose names would be mentioned 
in the list of those recommended to notice, but of 
those whose good deeds must rest in obscurity. The 
march of the 45th Regiment will live in the annals 
of war as a feat of pluck and endurance rarely 
paralleled. As the details of the history of the Expe- 
dition become better known, it will be seen more and 
more what a terribly difficult country for an invading 
army Abyssinia is, and how vast and unending are the 
obstacles which nature has placed in its way. Nothing 
perhaps could give a livelier notion of these diiliculties in a 
homely and intelligible way than the story told by Lord 
Denny of a soldier who, when informed that he had at last 
reached the high ground and was walking over the table-land 
of Abyssinia, remarked that the table must have been turued 
upside down, and that the troops were marching over its 
legs. Then the troops were not only short of food, but were 
dreadfully short of water, and yet they never for a moment 
lost heart or the sense of delight in the Expedition, or their 
absolute confidence in their commander. Scarcely a soldier 
ever received punishment, and not a single breach of dis- 
cipline was committed of which the natives had to complain. 
And yet this force, every part of which was so ready to wait 
and so ready to fight, so obedient to discipline and so certain 
of success even under every discouragement, was composed of 
the most diverse elements. Natives of Indian border and 
hill tribes marched by the side of the best Euglish regiments, 
and were loudly cheered by their comrades when they dis- 
tinguished themselves in the heat of the fight. It was im- 
possible that a better feeling should have existed in a force 
wholly English than existed between regiments divided by 
race, creed, and every social tradition, but united by a 
common cause and the delights and perils of a common 
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enterprise. And it may be observed that Sir Roser 
Napier has been especially anxious that public gratitude 
or favour should not be concentrated on the fortunate 
few who were called on to go forward and take part in 
the capture of Magdala. Of his four subordinates thanked 
by name, three earned their honour, not for what they did in 
the field of battle, but for the zeal and ability they had shown 
in preparing the way for the troops, and protecting its lines of 
communication. Nor were the great efforts made by the 
officers of the Transport Corps forgotten. There was no 
transport service in the Indian army to begin with, at all 
adequate to the occasion, and it was only through the zeal and 
perseverance of individual officers, working each in his own 
sphere, that the expeditionary forces were placed on the shores 
of Abyssinia. 


of | have induced him to sacrifice his personal devotion to the 


| Establishment, there can be little doubt that the House of 


should include the Ministry in the objects of their praises and 
thanks, and Mr. Giapstone more especially performed this 
part of his task in a very handsome and courteous manner. 
Of Sir Starrorp Nortucote he made the special mention 
which the Indian Secretary has amply deserved, and Lord 
Matmesbury very properly directed his attention to the exer- 
tions and zeal of Sir Seymour Firzceraup, of whom Lord 
Ma.wesbury was good enough to add that he himself was not 
at all surprised to find Sir Seymour Firzcerap so active 
and industrious, as he had been a capital subordinate 
when Lord Matuessury held the seals of the Foreign Office. 
It also appeared, from the debate in the Lords, that Sir 
Rosert Napier was in the first instance selected by the 
Duke of Campripce; and this is most satisfactory, for it 
shows that although he cannot help living with a parti- 
cular set of military men at home, yet the ComMANDER- 
in-CuieF knows what the resources of the army at large, 
in the way of gencralship, really are, and that he is pre- 
pared, when called on, to choose really efficient generals. 
The special merit the Ministry claimed for themselves was 
that of having left Sir Rosert Napier entirely free to do what he 
pleased, take what men he pleased, and spend as much money 
as he pleased. This is a merit which is not the less deserving 
of notice because, now that we know what the Government 
did, it seems obvious enough that they should have done 
it. The Duke of CamprincE naturally tried to enforce the 
lesson we have thus learnt, and said that, in all future military 
expeditions, the course taken with regard to the Abyssinian 
Expedition should be taken as the standard ; and it is obvious 
that a General in the position of Sir Ropert Napier 
gains quite as much by the non-interference of the highest 
military authorities with his plans as by the non-inter- 
ference of the heads of civil departments. It was also 
with perfect justice that the Duke observed that, unless we 
organize in peace every branch of the military service up 
to a high standard of efficiency, we cannot make war 
quickly, decisively, and therefore cheaply. The Trans- 
port Service in India had not been properly organized, 
and this both made the Expedition more costly than it need 
have been, and also exposed it to risks which might have 
been avoided. Happy is the nation which, after having sent 
its troops into an unknown, savage, remote country like 
Abyssinia, cannot find anything to regret or reproach itself 
with, or any lesson it can deduce from what has happened 
except that it ought to be a little more careful and liberal in 
the organization, during peace, of its Transport Service. 


THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


t ig is scarcely probable that, in the midst of the great political 
changes which must result from the reform or revolution 
of last year, the House of Lords should long retain its actual 
position. One of its most daring and uncompromising members 
candidly admitted, in the late debate, that the power of the 
House was, like the Bill under discussion, suspensory rather 
than final; and it is evident that, if the limited function is 
not prudently exercised, the House of Commons will take 
steps to assert and confirm its own supremacy. In general, 
the leaders of the House of Lords have exhibited much tact 
in choosing occasions of resistance, and in recognising the 
necessity of concession; and one of the wisest traditions of 
the assembly enforces an exact submission to party discipline. 
It would have been impossible to convince the majority of 
peers in 1829 that Catholic Emancipation was just, or in 
1846 that the repeal of the Corn-laws could no longer be de- 
layed ; but in both instances the Government of the day had to 
deal, not with a miscellaneous body of prejudiced noblemen, but 
with a single person accustomed to speak and act in their name. 


The Duke of Wettinaton, who never affected to yield to 
intellectual conversion, determined that the King’s Govern- 
ment must be carried on, and the peers held that the Duke’s 
opinion was paramount. “ You cannot,” he is reported to 
have said to hesitating followers, “ object to Free-trade more 
“ than I do, and I am going to vote for it.” A debating club 
or a body of French theorists would have denounced the 
argument as absurd, but a practical body of politicians with 
sounder judgment adopted it as conclusive. A chief of less 
commanding influence persuaded the House of Lords a year 
ago to pass, almost without discussion, a Bill of which its 
members strongly, if not unanimously, disapproved. Lord 
Dersy could perhaps scarcely have counted on the obedience 
of the party if he had demanded the surrender of the Irish 
Church immediately after the establishment of household 
suffrage ; but in ordinary circumstances, if Mr. DisraE.i could 


Lords would, however unwillingly, have submitted to his 
decision. When Lord Dersy finally retires from political 
life, the power which he has exercised for many years will 
probably devolve on a successor whose strong convictions 
and combative tendencies will be corrected by statesmanlike 
instinct. If Lord Saissury becomes the acknowledged leader 
of the House of Lords, there will be comparatively little risk 
of untoward collisions with the House of Commons. Negotia- 
tion and compromise are never impracticable in dealing with 
an organized body which speaks by an authoritative mouth- 
piece. During the forty years which have elapsed since the 
death of Lord Liverroot, the House of Lords has not on a 
single occasion disavowed either the Duke of WELLINGTON or 
Lord Dersy. 


The constitution of the House of Lords, first originating in 
the relations of society, has with the lapse of time become 
more or less anomalous; but, with all its defects, the House of 
Lords is the best second Chamber in existence. In America, 
indeed, the conflicting claims of the States and of the Union 
provided an independent basis for the Senate; and, by a 
custom which is gradually disappearing, the members of the 
higher branch of Congress were, unlike the Representatives, 
selected with a reference to their personal qualifications. In 
the English colonies it has been found impracticable to confer 
any real power on a Council or Upper House. A property 
qualification of electors or of members may afford some 
guarantee for personal respectability ; but the nominees of a 
limited constituency, if they oppose the delegates of universal 
suffrage, lose in popularity more than they gain in fitness 
for their duties. Continental Senates and Chambers of Peers 
have never succeeded in commanding the respect which 
attends the House of Lords. The peers represent for some 
purposes the whole of the educated community, and on dis- 
puted questions they share the opinions of the class which 
was till lately the most powerful in the country. As the 
late debate proved, there are always ten or twenty peers who 
are equal in ability to the leading members of the House of 
Commons, and the rest of the body is secured, by its abhor- 
rence of mutiny, from any tendency to degenerate into a 
mob. It is a great advantage that there should be a cer- 
tain number of eligible candidates for the great offices of 
State who are not compelled to provide themselves with 
seats in the House of Commons. A Secretary of State with- 
out a seat in Parliament would violate the spirit and practice 
of the Constitution; but a peer has as good a right to become 
a Cabinet Minister as any member of the House of Commons. 
The tendency to conceit which may be observed in all private 
peers is in some degree corrected by official employment. An 
able member of the privileged class becomes imperceptibly less 
supercilious as experience tempers the prejudices of station with 
political and official influences; and in time he perhaps returns 
as a missionary of expediency and public opinion among his less 
enlightened equals. ‘he principal leader of the majority neces- 
sarily possesses considerable ability, although the official organ 
of the Cabinet may, as at present, be wholly incapable. It is 
only because Lord Dersy is in the background, and Lord 
Cairns on the woolsack, that Lord Matmesnury is allowed to 
make blundering answers to the questions propounded by the 
Opposition. Mr. Pirr governed the House of Lords through 
Lord GrenviLe, and Sir Rosert Peet relied on the loyal aid 
of the Duke of Wetiincton. Mr. DisraELi ought to know 
that it is impossible for a commoner to manage the peers 
without a competent viceroy of their own order. 

The future chief of the House of Lords may perhaps find it 
expedient to meet the possibly impending attack upon its power 
by some judicious compromise. ‘The House has lately had the 
good sense to abolish proxies, and some of its more active and 
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thoughtful members are exerting themselves to secure a 
reasonable attendance during the transaction of business. 
The crroncous votes which are sometimes given may always 
be ascribed to the mistaken judgment of the leader; but 
popular opinion is perhaps occasionally shocked when the 
great majority of the House of Lords is diametrically opposed 
to the majority both of the whole community and of intel- 
ligent politicians, It is unfortunate that Bishops, who are more 
immediately endangered than hereditary peers, invariably prefer 
proiessional and ccenventional considerations to their own dis- 
passionate judgment; but except where Church affairs are con- 
cerned, the Bishops attend irregularly, and some of them on 
recular subjects are not incapable of appveciating expediency and 
justice. It would be a serious misfortune if the Bishops were 
excluded from the House of Lords, especially as the change 
would be partly founded on the vulgar superstition that the 
clergy ought to demoralize themselves by secession from all 
mundane duties. ‘Two of the standing elements of the Conserva- 
tive majority would perhaps excite equal jealousy if they were, 
like the Bishops, distinguished from their neighbours by a pecu- 
liar costume. ‘Lhe Scoich and Irish representative peers have 
not even the merit of representing the body to which they 
belong; fora scat in the House of Lords is conferred on an 
hereditary peer of Scotland or Ireland by the simple patronage 
or nomination of the Conservative leader for the time being. 
As a majority of cither body always belongs to his party, 
Lord Derby, or any peer who occupics his place, has tlie 
absolute patronage of every vacant scat; and consequently 
Scotch peers of Liberal leanings are altogether excluded from 
Parliament, and Liberal Irish peers who wish to engage in 
politics must find for themselves constituencies in England 
or Scotland. Nearly the same result would perhaps ensue 
if the elections were really independent, as it is improbable 
that a majority would choose a political opponent; but it is 
more ostensibly scandalous that a Minister or leader of the 
Opposition should have the patronage of several seats in the 
llouse of Lords. ‘The simple remedy would consist in the 
immediate or gradual abolition of the pecrages of both 
kingdoms. No Scotch peers can have been created since the 
Union; but, unfortunately, almost all the peerages descend 
to heirs general, and they are consequently slow in dying 
out. Many of the number, who have English peerages, 


would require no special compensation for the withdrawal of 


their right to elect representatives. Of the remainder, a 
certain number might be made peers of the United Kingdom, 
with a provision that the next in seniority should acquire a 
similar promotion whenever a vacancy is produced by ex- 
tinction. ‘The Irish peerage is regulated by the arbitrary 
rule that the Crown may create one new peerage for three 
which become extinct; but there is not the smallest reason 
for perpetuating an almost titular rank, and future creations 
ought to be at once prohibited. When the supply was cut 
oft, the bulk of the Irish peerage would be dimanished, and 
aficr a time the whole residue might.be absorbed into the 
Ilouse of Lords. In the meantime the prospect of eventually 
attuining a more respectable dignity would be an ample 
equivalent for the abolition cf the elective privilege. 

A graver question is involved in the proposal of creating 
peers for lite. The House of Lords was fully justified in 
defeating the attempt of Lord Patuerston and Lord Crax- 
worth to effect a great constitutional change by an exercise 
of the prerogative at the will of the Minister of the day. With- 
out antiquarian research it was known that for some hundreds 
of years there liad been no peers for life; and ifa change was 
required, Parliament was tle proper judge of the expediency 
of the proposed innovation. A similar project introduced 
in a more proper manner would deserve serious attention; 
and Parliament would have the opportunity of considering 
whether life-peers should possess any definite qualification, 
and whether the dignity might nut be attached to the 
place of some of the great officers of the law. It would not 
be difficult to take precautions against any attempt of a 
Government to pack the House with life-peers; and, if 
judicious sclections were made, they would probably add to 
the weight and popularity of the peerage. It would be a 
secondary advantage that the two highest Courts of appeal 
might be unitd with much advantage when the principal 
members of the Judicial Committee were qualified to sit as 
Jaw lords, There is no strong inherent necessity for reforming 
the House of Lords; but, im anticipation of the clamour 
Which will shortly be raised, it is not altogether uscless to 
Prepare the way ior moderate concessions. 


The Saturday Review. 


THE IRISH CHURCH. 


5 ap long debate in the Lords cannot fail to have done 
some good. It will at any rate have cleared the issue 
to be submitted to the constituencies in the autumn. Very 
many of the topics which were exhaustively treated by the 
peers may be now put aside. All that can be said on them 
has been said; and they need no longer confuse or embarrass 
our judgment. Lord Satissury, for example, said that he 
thought we had got to the end of the foreign-friend argu- 
ment, and he is probably right. If the foreign-iriend argument 
meuns the arguent derived from the opinions of particular 
forvigners of distinction, then, after these distinguished 
foreigners have once induced us to look at the Irish Church, 
so fur as it may be possible, from their point of view, we can- 
not Jearn much more from them. We are driven back to ask 
whether this point of view is the right one, aud that is the 
question on which we have now to judge for ourselves. So 
fur as the foreign-friend argument means the arguments 
which insensibly work into our minds from intercourse with 
foreigners and a knowledge of other countrics, it is obvious 
that these arguments will exercise a great influence on our 
judgment, but will do so in a manner very difficult to trace. 
Similarly, we may hope to have got to the end of the discus- 
sion whether Mr. Giapstoxe’s move for discstablishing the 
Irish Church was a purely party move, or whetier it was not 
justified by the conduct of the Government. Riglitly or 
wrongly, the question of what England is to do with the 
Irish Church has been effectually raised, and it is to that great 
issue itself that we may confine our attention. Nor can it be of 
great moment to discuss much further whether the proposal 
to discstablish the Church is or is not a tribute and conces- 
sion to Fenianism, and what the Bishop of Oxrorp calls a 
device to buy off assassins. We can no more be always going 
back to this than we could be always going back last year to 
the inquiry whether the Reform Bill was or was not due to 
Mr. Beaves’s riotous friends and Mr. Watrote’s tears. Nor 
ean we think that much more is to be said as to the right of 
the State to deal with corporate property. If the nation thinks 
that the purpose for which the Irish Church exists is not a 
good one, or that, from causes beyond its control, it works 
mischief, then it is sure to deal with the Irish Church and its 
property as it thinks best; and this was the point to which 
the discussion in the Lords on this head was tinally brought. 
No Conservative peer of note denied that if the design which 
the Irish Church exists to carry out is a bad one, or if its 
exisicnce works jnischief, the State must protect itself even at 
the cost of infringing the ordinary rights of property. The 
more, therefore, that tue whole subject is now considered in the 
light which the debate in the Lords has thrown on it, the more 
clearly it will appear that this is the real question which the 
constituencies will be called on to solve. Is the purpose 
for which the Irish Church exists a good or bad one, und, 
so far as it carries out that purpose, is it at the present 
day a mischievous or a beneticial, or at leust innocuous, 
institution ? 

In endeavouring to glean from the debate in the Lords 
what is the main purpose or design of the Irish Church, 
we shall find that much more is to be karnt from the 
speeches of the Bishops than from those of any other 
peers. They seem to have thought out the question more, 
und to have striven more earnestly to place a distinct 
answer before their minds) The Archbishop of York was 
especially explicit on this head. The original design of the 
Irish Church, he said, a design which so fur as not inter- 
rupted it still fulfils, is to “mark the disapproval of the 
‘Crown, and of the rulers of the country, of the Roman 
“ Catholic religion.” ‘This was its object; not to be the 
Church of the nation, or the Church of the majority, or to be 
a missionary Church and convert Roman Catholics, but to 
be set up as a living witness of the State against Popery. 
This view, besides being historically true, has the great advan- 
tage of doing away with some of the chief objections gene- 
rally urged against the Irish Church. If the Church is a 
protest against Popery, it is an equally strong protest, and 
perhaps even stronger, if only a small part of the nation 
belong to it. The iewer the members of the Anglican com- 
munivon, and the more money given to it, the more earnestly 
and impressively does the State mark how much it loves it, 
and how strongly it protests through it against those of whose 
religion it disapproves. ‘The CiaNcELLOn argued that if it was 
unjust to cndow and to establish the Church of the minority, 
it was equally wrong to endow and establish the Church of 
the majority, jor some people in any case have their religious 
feelings wounded, and it cannot signify how many. ‘This 
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argument seems to push the Conservative view rather too 
far, if we are to refer it to the case of a national 
Church, for it would thus be equally just to choose the San- 
demanians or the Presbyterians as the Dstablished Church 
of Scotland. But if the Church of Ireland is not a national 
Church, not a Church of the majority, not a missionary 
Church, but a Church symbolical of the abhorrence of the 
English for Popery, then it is immaterial whether its members 
are one-tenth or one-twentieth or one-lundredth of the 
population. And the Bishop of KittaLoe quite adopted the 
same view. He owned that the Irish Church was a mark of 
Protestant ascendancy; but then, as he boldly stated, Pro- 
testant ascendancy is a natural, good, and inevitable thing, for 
England is Protestant, and must let Ireland know and feel 
that she is Protestant. It is nothing to the point that the 
Scotch were allowed to establish their religion, tor the religion 
they established was a Protestant religion. And the Bishop 
only carried his views to their legitimate conclusion when he 
said that the true way to meet Irish agitation is to announce 
our unalterable determination to maintain our Protestant in- 
stitutions in Church and State. Protestantism is as true as 
ever, Popery is to be as much abhorred as ever, and we are 
just as much called upon and entitled as we ever were to 
mark our abhorrence of it by maintaining in its midst our 
symbolical Church. 


The issue, then, for the constituencies, is simply this. Is 
it right and wise for England to go on maintaining the 
Church in order to symbolize our abhorrence of Catholicism 
in the midst of a Catholic population ? It is quite possible to 
answer this in the negative, and yet to acknowledge that the 
purpose which the Irish Church served was once a useful one. 
While a struggle for life and death was going on all over the 
world between Catholicism and Protestantism, it might have 
been justifiable to crect this symbolical constitution. When 
Protestants were really a garrison holding with great dif- 
ficulty a conquered country, it may have imparted life and 
energy to this garrison that its Church should be erected by 
the State into a standing and well-cndowed instrument of 
protest against the evils of the religion of the conquered. 
The State, as several Bishops complained with great justice, 
used the Church for its own ends, and to minister to this 
) ga purpose, and now seems inclined to reproach 

e Church for not having served a better master, and 
for not having ministered to better purposes. ‘Ihe Irish 
Church is what England has made it, and it is most 
highly creditable to the Irish Church of this century and 
to its Bishops, that, having to serve so exceMional a purpose 
as that assigned it by the State, it has yet so improved 
itself, and numbered so many good men in its fold. But 
we are always forced back to the main question, and that 
is whether it is now a good thing to go on expressing our 
abhorrence of Catholicism by maintaining the Lrish Church ? 
It may be said that this was once the design of the Irish 
Church, but is so no longer. But, then, what is its design? 
How can we expect the Irish to understand that its original 
design, so firmly marked and so faithfully carried out for 
nearly three centuries, and still spoken of as a most excellent 
design by its Bishops, is not its main design at preseut? Is it, 
then, a wise and just thing to keep up any longer this in- 
stitution as symbolical of our antipathy to the religion of the 
mass of the Irish people? Clearly we cannot hope to 
conciliate the Irish so long as we do so, and Irish Bishops, 
like the Bishop of KitLaxog, sce this clearly, and acknowledge 
it honestly, as brave and pious men ought to do. Con- 
ciliation is an utter mistake, the Bishop says; the way to 
govern Ireland is to let agitators know tliat England is 
Protestant, and intends to uphold Protestantism. ‘These 
foolish people must be made to understand as gently as 
possible that we still abhor their religion, and having learnt 
this they will be quiet. There is nothing to reproach the 
Bishop with in this. It is a view of goverument which many 
good men sincerely hold, and which we are quite certain the 
Roman Catholic Church would put in force anywhere that it 
could get a chance of enforcing it. But there is a large body of 
Englishmen—and, as we shall believe until experience proves 
the contrary, the majority of electors—who cannot make up 
their minds to go on any longer with this kind of government, 
who think that it is politically a mistake in Ireland, and who 
shrink from parading their antipathy to the religion of their 
fellow-subjects. At any rate, the simple issue to be decided 
is now before ns, and we can wait with patience until the 
autumn elections show which view is to prevuil. 
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AMERICA. 


HE Democratic Convention which meets to-day in New 
York will find it equally difficult to provide an eligible 
candidate for the Presidency and to agree on a code of 
political doctrines. The Republicans have had reason to 
congratulate themselves on the necessity which compelled 
them to prefer the personal popularity of General Grant to 
the claims of their own zealous leaders. The reaction pro- 
voked by the excesses of the dominant party had exhibited 
itself in several State elections, when General Grant's timely 
desertion of the Prestpenr furnished an excuse for dispensing 
with more definite proof of his Republican opinions. Similar 
causes imposed moderation on the framers of the Chicago 
platform, and it is now certain that the whole party will 
support General Grant and Mr. Cotrax. Feeling the im- 
portance of a respectable name, the Democrats seemed a few 
weeks ago inclined to adopt Chief Justice Cuase as their Pre- 
sidential nominee; but so paradoxical an overture implied 
that the new ally of the party had sufficient weight to enable 
him to insist on his own terms of coalition. Mr. Cnasr, who 
not long since scandalized some of his own Republican sap- 
porters by delivering a series of speeches in favour of negro 
suffiage, was not unwilling to punish the party which had 
overlooked his claims, by accepting the Democratic nomina- 
tion; but, without disregard to his own character, he could 
not abandon the doctrine of universal suffrage; and having 
contracted some of the principal loans, as Secretary of the 
Treasury, on the distinct understanding that the principal 
was to be paid in specie, he could scarcely countenance 
any proposal which tended to repudiation. ‘he ostensible 
ground of union was supplicd by Mr. Cuase’s consistent 
objection to the military government of the South, which is 
also denounced by the Democrats as a standing breach of 
the Constitution. It might not have been thouglt desirable 
to inquire too curiously whether a party which has never 
repudiated its adhesion to slavery really agreed with the 
opinions of a professed and zealous friend of the negro. 
It was enough that Mr. Cuasz was anxious to be President, 
if he could attain the office without unworthy compromise ; 
and that the Democratic managers required, beyond all 
other qualities in a candidate, that he should be likely to 
win, ‘he judicial ability and impartiality of the Cutcr 
Justice when he presided at the trial of the impeac!:ment was 
generally, though unjustly, supposed by friends and enemies 
to indicate a leaning to the accused Presipent. Probably 
judges in America frequently prefer the honest discharge of 
their duties to the advantage of the party to which they 
may belong; but in all public controversies it is assumed, 
for purposvs of praise or of censure, that a good action must 
have had a bad, or at least a political, motive, The extreme 
Republicans naturally attacked Mr. Cuase for his intended 
apostacy, and some modcrate journalists argued, with much 
show of reason, that a Presidential candidature was uubecoming 
in the Cuier Justice of the United States. Others, however, 
contended that it was for the advantage of the country that 
a popular President should be personally qualified for the 
oflice; and it was urged that the acceptance of Mr. Case as 
a nominee would amount to a retractation, by the Democratic 
party, of their most obnoxious doctrines. It now appears that 
the controversy was premature, as the project of selecting 
Mr. Cuase has-already failed. 

The Democrats are not to be blamed for refusing to sur- 
render their principles for the chance of a nominal victory ; 
but in entertaining even hypothetically the candidature of 
Mr. Cuase they have confessed their inherent weakness. It 
is not certain that the party as a whole is in a minority in the 
Northern States; but, except in its hostility to the Repub- 
licans and to the existing Congress, it has scarcely any bond 
of internal union. ‘The more thoroughgoing sections of the 
party opposed the war from the beginning, and they hold 
that «alter its termination the States which had seceded 
ought at once to have been remitted to their former rights. 
Mr. VALLANDIGHAM, who was driven into exile in the time 
of Mr. Lixcotn, is the best-known leader of the genuine 
or Copperhead Democrats, who represent the old alliance 
of the party with the South. It is probable that extreme 
opinions will be kept in the background, and that the so- 
called War Democrats will rely on the patriotism which 
induced them during the struggle to prefer their country to 
their party. There will be no difficulty in agreeing on a 


denunciation of negro suffrage and of the reconstructive 
measures of Congress; and if the contest were likely to be 
aflected by argument, it would be easy for the Democrats to 
prove that the late readmission of several Southern States has 
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been effected without regard to policy or to justice. In 
Alabama especially, a Constitution has been sanctioned 
although the conditions imposed by Congress itself had not 
been » tisfied ; and the Republican leaders openly avowed, as 
their : -ason for hastening legislation, the necessity of securing 
the Southern voie for the ensuing election. The Fenian 
articles of the platform will probably be more forcible and 
explicit than the corresponding paragraphs in the Chicago 
ducument; nor will any serious conflict arise until the time 
comes for discussing repudiation. The more extreme Re- 
publican leaders, who had eagerly adopted the fraudulent 
proposal of their opponents, have been disavowed by the 
Chicago Convention, and if the delegates of the Eastern 
States succeed in overruling their colleagues, the Democratic 
platform will be equally favourable to national good 
faith; but the calculation of Mr. Butter and Mr. 
Stevens that the balance of power has been _ trans- 
ferred to the West was perfectly sound. The majority of 


voters reside on one side of a degree of longitude which | 


leaves all the native creditors of the Treasury on the 
other; and universal suffrage in a community of debtors is 
not likely to lead to payment in full. Several of the chief 
Western States have already passed resolutions in support of 
repudiation, in the form of payment in greenbacks; and Mr. 
PENDLETON, who is supposed to have some chance of a nomi- 
nation, isthe principal representative of the repudiating party. 
The selection of a candidate will depend on the same influ- 
ences which will determine the resolutions; and the choice 
of a mere general officer will imply that the Convention has 
determined to evade the responsibility of a decision. Whiat- 
ever may be the result, a section of the party will probably 
either join the Republicans or remain neutral. Within a 
few years the tariff may probably provide the Democrats with 
a legitimate grievance and an intelligible cause, but, for the 
moment, the abuses which Mr. Buiaur describes with so much 
good-humoured indulgence are not seriously denounced even 
by the principal sufferers. It happens, through an odd com- 
bination, that the first demand for relief has proceeded from 
the head-quarters of Protection. The shipbuilders and ship- 
owners of Maine petitioned Congress for a drawback on 
the materials of their trade, and a considerable minority of 
the House supported their demand, but even the allegation 
that American ships were almost driven from the ocean failed 
to move the inexorable perversity of Congress. 


It is perhaps desirable that the Republicans should carry 
the North by a decisive majority, so that the competency of 
the packed constituencies in the Southern States may not 
furnish a pretext for dangerous dissensions. If the Democrats 
were defeated by the votes of the reconstructed States, they 
might not unreasonably refuse to submit to a notorious falsi- 
fication of the popular voice. It is well known that no 
Republican candidate could command even a respectable 
minority of white voters in any Southern State, and the 
negroes, who form only a third of the population, would not 
be numerous enough to turn the balance. It is only by dis- 
franchising all the best citizens that Congress has been able to 
construct a conforming political community to represent each 
reconstructed State; and a great party, supported by the majo- 
rity of genuine American citizens, would be entitled to insist 
on the unconstitutional character of the Acts of reconstruc- 
tion. It is better for all parties that no such controversy 
should arise; and the doubts which may be entertained as 
to the statesmanlike qualities of the Republicans imply no 
enthusiastic confidence in Democratic wisdom and virtue. 
Having gone fur in a doubtiul course, Congress perhaps 
chooses the smaller evil in proceeding with the system of re- 
construction. It is possible that almost any method of 
resturing the Union may be preferable to indefinite adjourn- 
ment. ‘Lhe new Constitutions, so far as they confer supremacy 
on the negroes, carry with them tie seeds of their own de- 
struction, for, as soon as military government is withdrawn 
from the South, the white race will, by regular or irregular 
methods, reassert their inalienable predominance. The ad- 
mission into Congress of ultra-Republican representatives of 
anti-Republican States is undoubtedly anomalous; but a fal- 
lacious phrase sometimes facilitates the acceptance of the sub- 
stantial meaning which it affects to convey. It is still a dis- 
puted point whether the Jesuit missionaries were justified 
in cnrolling Asiatic converts without requiring as a prelimi- 
nary condiuon either the abandonment of practical heathenism 
or a rudimentary knowledge of the doctrines of Christianity ; 
but it may be plausibly contended that Pagans are more 
likely to become Christians when they have learned to take 
pride in the name, than while they remain in a state of nominal 
as well as of real alienation. Reconstruction will be final, but 
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its limitations will depend on the opinions which may from 
time to time prevail at Washington. Congress had probably 
no constitutional right to impose, as a condition of reunion, 


perpetual maintenance of impartial suffrage; and it is at. 


least certain that the same power which imposed the obliga- 
tion may at any time dispense with performance. ‘The De- 
mocrats have in the ensuing contest a better chance of adding 
to their numbers in Congress than of electing a President, 
for in local struggles it is unnecessary to adhere strictly to the 
party platform where a moderate deviation tends to secure a 
majority. In the Congressional districts it will be easy to 
talk of greenbacks to the friends of repudiation, while the 
same party in the Eastern States adheres sternly to payment 
in gold. Late and surprising experience seems to have shown 
that the House of Representatives is more powerful than the 
PresipENT, although the result would have been materially 
altered if the majority had been less than two-thirds. It is 
highly probable that before the end of the next Presidential 
term the Democrats may control Congress, nor will they be at 
a loss for Republican precedents to excuse any excessive use 
of power. 


MR. GLADSTONE AND THE SESSION. 


E are now in the position of being able to form an 
estimate of the labours of the Session, or ratlier, as it 
is impossible to weigh the imponderable, to reckon the cost 
of Parliamentary idleness. Gold may be bought tco dear, 
and though the benefits of uniting the Liberal party are in- 
calculable, yet it may be permitted to us to look back with 
the melancholy reflections of the spendthrift, and consider 
what we have had to pay for six months’ waste of time. 
The Session will close, as far as legislation goes, almost an 
entire blank. Mr. Giapstone has succeeded in dealing a 
death-blow to the Irish Establishment—a sort of stab in the 
dark, it must be admitted, but good enough to be fatal. And 
in two divisions he has gained majorities of sixty-five and 
sixty over the Ministry. What has not been done is neither 
more nor less than everything. The great Education ques- 
tion has not advanced a step. The Bankruptcy laws are 
what they were. ‘The consolidation of the Statutes has stood 
still. The municipal government ‘of London has not been 
dealt with. The discussion on Mr. CoLeripGe’s proposed 
change in the constitution of the Universities is to be con- 
cluded in the Commons three weeks hence, and of course 
the Bill will never get out of the Lords. Even such smaller 
matters as the "Married Women’s Property Bill and the 
Foreign Cattle Market Bill are already declared to be aban- 
doned. The Scotch and Irish Reform Bills have been hustled 
through the House with precipitation and disgust, because 
members could scarcely conceal from themselves, what was 
plain to everybody else, that, failing to respect themselves, 
they were respected nowhere. Everything has been huddled 
up to accelerate a dissolution, and after all it is doubtful 
whether even time has been gained by neglecting all 
business. 

Now who or what is responsible for this waste of a 
Session? The Irish Church question, of course. We are 
not going here to discuss the Irish Church question. We 
should be repeating what we have plainly enough and often 
enough avowed—that the Establishment is theoretically in- 
defensible, that it has failed in its raison d’éire, whatever 
that reason may be, and that, sooner or later, it must cease 
to be. Is there then, it will be asked, anything culpable 
in Mr. Giapstont’s suying so? If he said so at any time, 
such a declaration must occupy the whole work of a Session, 
and therefore, if the present Session is wasted, it is well wasted, 
The price is not too much to pay for getting at such a 
result. ‘The answer to this is twofold. The way to arrive at 
disestablishment of the Irish Church is not the way which 
Mr. GiapsTone has adopted; and next, we have not got at. 
this result. 

Last Session Mr. Disraexi stole a march on Mr. GLapsTONE. 
Whether—as Mr. Homersuam Cox, under Mr. 
inspirations, argues—the Reform Bill after all was Mr. GLap- 
sTONE’s, and the matter is only an illustration of the old Hos 
ego versiculos, is not very important when history has to record 
that somehow or other Mr. Disrart1 was, and somehow 
or other Mr. GLapstoNe was not, the author of the last 
English Revolution. This was, of course, a serious matter 
for Mr. Gtapsrong. Just as Lord Derby and Mr. 
resolved that, whatever sacrifices they might be compelled 
to make, they would not let Mr. GLapsrone snatch the 
meat of Reform out of their mouths, so in his turn Mr. 
GLapDstone made up his mind that he would not be again 
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eut down in the race. Judging from appearances, the Irish 
Church was precisely the line on which the Tories, now 
that they had got in the refurming cue, might be expected 
to move. As M. pe Moxtatempert has observed, all Mr. 
DisratLi’s antecedents suggested that he would be likely 
to do something, perhaps much, in the way of justice to 
the majority of Irishmen. Mr. Disrartr had never raised 
the “No Popery” cry in speech or writing. Since his 
last accession to cflice he had offered no opposition to 
the repeal of the Ecclesiastical Titles Act. He had already 
issued a Commission on the Irish Church. He ha offered to 
establish an exclusively Catholic University with the same 
powers of conferring degrees as those enjoyed by all other 
Universities. Furiher, it was generaliy bruited about that 
the Ministry would in some way or other endeavour to fulfil 
Mr. Pitt's plan of endowing the Roman Catholic clergy. We 
believe that the real reason for Mr. GLapstone’s unexpected 
declaration against the Establishment was the fear that Mr. 
Diskak1t, disembarrassed from his connexion with Lord Dersy, 
would be before him in some comprehensive measure for 
Justice to Ireland. Such a motive is quite inadequate to 
justify Mr. Giavsroxe’s policy ; and in using the term policy, 
we mean not the substance, but the manner, time, method, 
and circumstances of that policy. The method was that ot 
surprise. So well was Mr. Griapsrone’s secret kept that 
his memorable declaration of the 3rd of April took the breath 
out of his friends as well as out of his enemies. M. Monta- 
LeMBERT affects to parallel it with Witberronce’s declaration 
against the Slave ‘Lrade. There happens to be this difference ; 
that in the one care there was every preparation for it, in 
the other none at all. In the matter of the Irish Church, 
not only had every Whig Government declined to deal 
with it during all their successive tenures of office, but 
every Whig notable had pronounced against discstablishment. 
Lord Rvussttu’s pamphict recommending a policy the very 
opposite of Mr. GLapsroxr’s was hardly dry from the press. Sir 
George Grey had pronounced that the E-tublisiment could not 
be subverted without a revolution. But, without farther 
quotation of individual names and authorities, it is enough to 
suy that it was a sudden flash of instantaneous conviction that 
revealed to Mr. Guavsroxe that the Irish Church must be dis- 
tablished. Never was conversion more sudden; it was only 
a curious coincidence that the trath was revealed to Mr. 
GLapstoxe at the precise moment when his great rival 
was kissing hands. A coincidence, nothing further; curious, 
just as it is curious that Risk ALLam tumbled into the 
Bosphorus at the only and exact moment when he held 
3,000/. in his fingers. It is quite true that for us to suppose 
that Mr. Griapsioxe was influenced by personal objects 
in his conduct of the Irish Church question is to detract 
comcthing from that demigod aspect ia which the Bishop 
of Sanispuny seems to regard it. Merely to suggest that 
Jacos could suppla.t Esau is treason to the Guardian and 
Daily Telegraph. But, betieving that Mr. GLapstoxe is 
nurely humiun, or at least as yet ouly a callow angel, we sce 
something very like ordinary and mundane jealousy and some~ 
thing very like fiction, not in his convictions about the Lrish 
Establishment, but in the peeuliar way in which, and the 
moment at which, he announced them. 

But we may say more. Abstract resolutions are the pro- 
verbial opprobrium of statesmauship; and Mr. GLapstone’s 
Resolutions and Suspensory Lill scarcely amounted in weight 
and intelligibility to the vague dignity of an cbstract resolu- 
tion. ‘This is the first vice of Mr. Guavsront’s policy. 
It may be weed that it was unaveidable in his position. 
Was it?) As it was well known that something about 
the Irish Church must be proposed by the Governmert, 
Mr. Giapsroxe might have doue one of two things. Ile 
might, as in the matter of Reform, have waited till the cards 
were deult. Lis adversary must lead, and then Mr. Giap- 
stone could have foreed the Minister's hand. He could 
have taken the Ministerial plan, turned it inside out, 
manipulated it, and compelled the ‘Tories once more to 
do justice, and to be huveral in spite of themselves. It 
has of late been a general rule of English Government 
that the best Neforms are squeezed out of a Conservative 
Ministry; and it isan axiom that, powcrless to originate, an 
Opposition is gencrally most useful in correcting Government 
measures. Or if Mr. GLaDsToNe was s0 sensitively anxious 
fur the honour of performing the act of grace to Protestant 
Asecndancy, he nught have announced the policy of disesta- 
blishment as a received Liberal uth. Ile might bave made 
it a cullying ery; he might have gone to the hustings upon it, 
and might Lave openly said that he mcant to duso. The Par- 
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grievance which had lasted eight hundred years might wait 
lor eight months longer. If the Disrsgtr Ministry had not 
the confidence of the country, even if it were not convenient 
to move an immediate vote of want of confidence, still the 
very first night of the new Parliament of 1869 would seat Mr. 
Guapstoxe on the Treasury Bench, and he might introduce 
a Government meazure, with all its prestige and dignity, of 
the first magnitude. 

In cither case, the present waste of a Session would have been 
avoided. It is a serious thing for the country and the in- 
terests of Government to be sacriliced to the mere exigencies 
of party warfare, and for purposes entirely factious and per- 
sonal. As it is, what little has been done has been done 
badly, and what measures have been passed have been 
spoiled and mutilated, and all for the Irish Church question. 
“ Question,” in every sense, it is; for nubody, not even Mr. 
GLapstoxE, knows what the measure is to be; how it is 
to be carried out; whether it is to be a final or merely 
a specimen picce of legislation as regards the union of 
Church and State; what, if anything, it involves, or how 
it is to be worked. One result it certainly has had, 
besides that of wasting time. It has not advanced justice 
to Ireland an hour. As Mr. Grapstoxe has not yet told 
us how he proposes to appropriate the revenues of the 
Chureh, and as he was not ready with any definite scheme 
for disposing of the benefices by any Iegislation during 
the present year, or at the hrnds of the present Parliament, 
he might as well have Ie‘t to the present Session some oppor- 
tunities of doing something. ‘his would have becn the 
patriot’s and 4he statesman’s course. Instead of this, Mr. 
GLADSTONE las preferred the scllish delight of forcing his rival 
into his present retrograde and reactionary attitude. To the 
gratilication of driving the Conservatives into a false position, 
and to the cynical pleasure of compelling Mr. Disrattt to 
enunciate the platitudes on Church and dtate of which Mr. 
GLapst0xE was five-and-twenty years ago the author, Mr. 
Giavstoxr haus managed to reb the country of a year, or 
rather to load the year with religious bickerings, and ficree 
intestine quarrels, to summon to the hustings the twin devils 
of finaticisin aud Ligotry, to lash slumbering Orangei-m into 
a new carcer of pestileut agitaticn, and all to precipitate sa 
measure of which, however good in itself, the announcement 
has been received with frigid aud signilicant indifiirence by 
those to whom it was presented as a panacea. 


FRANCE AND PEACE. 

VEN fricnds of the French Empire are compelled to 

admit that the condition of aflairs in France is not 
promising. Without, there are rumours of war, and within 
there is panic and dissatisfaction. ‘The spirits of the Pari- 
sian public are agitated every other weck by this or that 
imaginary speech of a French Marshal who is supposed 
to have said something about the Rhine, and are soothed 
again by the repeated assurances of the A/onitew that an 
age of peace and prosperity is now at last about to sct 
in. ‘The Budget of the present year has excited more than 
usual curiosity, because, as M. ‘luiers remarks, the Budget 
is the photograph of the Imperial policy. France is paying 
with both hands. Loans and concessions meant to galvanize 
juto second life a paralysed national industry and a dejected 
trade, balance a military expenditure that is designed to pro- 
tect France against what M. Tuners terms the intolerable 
usurpation of Germany. All nations pay heavily for the 
blessing of absolute government by genius, No form of 
autocracy is so fatal, for none is so expensive. Tlappy indeed 
is the country whose Sovercizns are mediocre! ‘he French 
Emperor's puper kites will survive and flutter in the sky long 
alier he lLimself has ceased to fly them, and French tax- 
payers may repeat the wail of the Noman } oct, that they have 
bled in every single quarter of the globe. ‘Che question which 
France is almost fatigued into asking is not a ilattering one 
to Napozeon LL, er to the chance of his dynasty’s duration. 
Ilow lony is this to go on? For fifteen years France has 
neither eujoyed peace nor war. It has had both at ouce—a 
peace broken by perpetual preparations for hostilities, and 
these preparations falling with double weight on the shoulders 
of a people heavily taxed to provide the industrial resources 
of an age of peace. Even aciive supporters of the Imperial 
administration like M. Louver long for a prompt and 
tinal return to more intelligible course. ‘The real 
fault of the Imperial policy has been its ambition. An 
attempt has been made to precipitate all progress, to put 
France in a hand gallop at the head of Europe in arms, in 


liament was given over tu death, and its days numbered. ‘Lhe 


industry, in commerce, and in art. ‘To burrow the language 
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of one of his own admirers, Narotron III. has been guilty of 
the fault of distrusting time. urried and exhausted, France 
is unable to keep pace with the splendid paper ideas of the 
Cabinet that rules her, and at last the tardy confession has 
been wrung reluctantly from the French public that Mexican, 
ltalian, Oriental, German, and domestic questions, all simul- 
tancously occurring, have robbed them of their breath, 


The personal egotism and selfishness of the programme 
accoiding to which France is to be heavily burdened, and 
posterity’s resources constantly invoked, in order to give one 
great man the chance of connecting his and his dynasty’s 
nume with famous events, is evident. During the last fifteen 
years Napoeon IL. has ridden Fraace hard, and spurred her 
every moment. It is perfectly true that by these means he 
has succeeded in attracting the eyes of Europe to his reign, 
but he has discounted the resources of the future, and ham- 
pered his possible successors in order to provide for himself. 
A great nation is not, of course, easily crumpled up, to use 
Mr. Cospen’s expressive phrase. Bus financial mismanage- 
ment on the part of a Gove:inment, bad and ruinous pro- 
jects, and Budgets of which Ministers, in the words 
of M. Louver, make a canvass to work their embroidery 
upon, are productive of ;resent distress, and, what is worse, 
sow the sceds of coming anarchy. Perhaps, when the day 
arrives for Narotcon III. to give way to that “time” 
which he has distrusted so long, he will leave behind him 
subjects so thoronghly exhausted with the ambitious policy 
of King Siork, that they will be glad of a King Loo at 
any price. Jt is more probable that long maladministration, 
together with the feverish excitement which it engenders, will 
eut by wearying the French of all monarchical government 
whatsoever, and that republican institutions will once more be 
tried. But if ever again the Napo.eon family returns to claim 
the suffrages of the country, it will be better understood whut is 
the price of so magnificent a luxury as a Naro.eoy. Like 
the elephant of the story, he brings to bankruptey the people 
that buys him. <A spirited policy, in France as elsewhere, 
means a spirited expenditure. ‘lo place the French on 
a ,edestal in Europe requires prolonged financial effort. 
At the close of a disastrous war, in the hour of political 
mortifi: ation, or in a fit of military grandeur, they may be 
reuly to pay the cost, and to be the one grand nation 
regurdle-s of expense. But when years of grandeur begin 
to ;roduce even that moderate percentage of disappoint- 
meuts which by the law of all human events must be 
the case, when bubble expeditions abroad and bubble con- 
cessions at home turn out to be more cosily than pro- 
ductive, even Frenchmen begin to admit that theatrical 
politics ‘have their drawback. The morning afier the 
banquet is now perhaps beginning to dawn. ‘The first few 
yeurs of Imperialism were a relief from the tedious 
chicanery of government by Orleanist Ministers, and the 
stormy non-government of the Republic. T'renchmen were 
gratilicd to feel that the national flag had been raised out 
of what they were pleased to call the dust, even if the 
hands that raised it were not politically pure. It may 
be a matter of opinion whether the flag in question stands 
higher in 1868 than it did in 1852. Upon the whole, 
one is inclined to believe that it does. There have been 
failures in the career of Naroteon UI., but he has had his 
diplomatic and his military successes, Still the sum paid for 
the successes has been tremendous. Nations cannot cock their 
beavers for ever without paying for the privilege. ‘The grand 
airs of an inteinational duellist cost mo:ey to the Cabinet and 
the people that assume them, not only by the panic they pro- 
duce abroad, but by the suspense and anxiety they create at 
home. ‘The one thing that cannot be done is te com- 
bine these airs of the ducllo with the sleck comforts of 
commercial prosperity. Any nation can beat its sword into a 
pruning-hoock, but there is not one in a thousand that 
can keep sword and pruning-hook going at once. Napoveon II. 
has tri-d, and in the opinion of his subjects he has broken 
down; and matters have now reached a crisis at which in a 
very few months he will be compeild by domestic stress to 
decide either 10 give up peace or to give up war. 

No Government ever lasted filieen years without reflecting 
in a great degree the follies aud the faults of its subjects. 
A country which is ready to admit the 1 olitical merits of 
M. Tiers is not, after all, unworthy to be ruled by a repre- 
Seutative man ia the person of a Napoteon. A growing 
nujority in France wistes—as a majority, in spite of what 
is thought, usually wishes—for tranquillity and rest; but a 
fiery minority appears to believe that it would enjoy its 
coflee in the morning, and its claret in the aliernoon, less 
thoroughly if Germany was permitted to be great. Count 


Bismark’s ambition seems to disturb the naturally restless 
repose of M. Tiers, and if it does, it probably ruins the 
peace of mind of some thousand peppery ca/é politicians im 
Paris and in the provinces. One cannot, therefore, feel 
certain as to the result of the conflict in the Imperial Cabinet 
between the genius of peace and the genius of war. ‘To do 
him justice, the Emperor has usually displayed a moderation 
in politics above the average moderation of the cafés. That the 
peace of Europe under his régime has not been oficner broken, is 
due, we must fairly admit, to the temper of the man. But then 
hitherto the Evrrror has not been driven into a corner. He 
has always been able, by borrowing and spending money, to 
please both his army and his subjects. Now for the first time 
it begins to be impossible for him to please both. A perilous 
leap must be made on one of the two sides, and a stop put 
to the double exhaustion of big armies and big works. ‘the 
choice lies between new frontiers, and new railways and 
canals. As the great glory ef the Empire, in its own and in 
its admirers’ eyes, has hitherto been that it has aimed at and 
promised doth, no one can wonder that the necessity for such 
a choice is unwelcome. 


‘ 


: SOCIAL PATIENCE. 


T a time when the political pulse in England is beating much 
more rapidly than it has been wont to do for at least live-and- 
thirty years—if indeed the present rapidity has ever been surpassed 
in our murvellously equable history—it must be worth while to 
ask ourselves how far the men who lead or form or represent 
public opinion understand the conditions that regulate the possi- 
bilities of social pace. ‘The inaccessibility of most Englishmen to 
ideas is the standing reproach against them. It is a commonplace 
among foreigners, aud has been diuned into the ears of us at home 
until it has engendered in us a mood of the most stupid and un- 
intelligent seli-disparagemert. At the same time, on many minds 
of superior quality it has not been without au ellect of a more 
usefui and more creditable kind. Lverybody with any capacity 
for hope is full of it. Public spirit and thought for public interests 
have been immensely stimulated. The su-called settlement of 
Reform has been the unmistakeable unseitlement of a score of 
other exciting and important questions. We have on the carpet 
at this moment a mass of things which circles and sections of 
various degrees of influence hope and intend to have done as soon 
as may be, and yet which cannot be doac well and efliciently 
under something lilie half a score of years, even on the most 
absurdly favourable supposition that we can imagine—cven grant- 
ing that the statesman for whom we are all sighing should be 
discovered sometime between now and next January, and that 
the legislators hereditary and elective should consent to take him 
at his own valuation; of neither of which conditions cau one feel 
at all certain that it will be complied with. 

It is a perfectly natural and generous impulse that, when a man 
has grasped an idea of whose regenerative power he is fully and 
unchangeably convinced, he should overflow with an ardent im- 
patience to have it instantly accepted, realized, and forced into 
active and complete operation all over the surface of the habitable 
globe. And the same thing is just as true of a community, or of 
any section of one. We sce the spectacle in history, only too 
often, of a nation suddenly awakening to new visions of what a 
human society ought to be, of its own tremendous shortcomings 
in face of this ideal, and of the general changes in policy, organi- 
zation, and so forth which would be needed to bring the ideal 
and the real somewhat closer together; and thea, after due interval 
of hope and aspiration, falling into a deep sleep almost as suddenly 
as it had awaked. In the case of nations one perhaps observes 
this to less eflect than in the case of individuals. Mverybody 
knows the man who has survived what are called tho illusions of 
his youth—the man of some five-and-forty or filty years who 
thinks that all projects of social improvement are the dreams of 
boys or philosophers, who is certain that the ouly way for all to 
advance is for cach to take as much care as he can to get all the 
good things that he can, and who looks back upon his younger 
days of social hope and enthusiasm as the days of a fool who grew 
wiser as he grew older. ‘Take him altogether, he is about the most 
pitiable person alive. Why is it that one so often reads of nations, 
und has the opportunity of beholding ind‘vidual men, in this plight ? 
The answer 1s that, in oue case as in the other, the height of the 
origiual exaltation prevented them from taking into account the 
extreme slowness with which even tho most euergetic seciety can 
modify anything that pertains to its fundamental iustitutions. And 
this defect in tum arises from a shallow and utterly superficial 
notion of the umount and kind of influence which the organization 
of a society exerts upon even the most vigorous of the individuals 
who compose it. Lesides this, let us add another consideration of 
decisive import. Young men and excited commuuities always 
suppose that the world is really governed by reason; that you 
have only to appeal to reason, and the acceptance of what you can 
ratify by this supreme authority is absoluicly certain, Naked 
rexson is the goddess of the best kind of young men, Yet the 
cruel Aphrodite her-elf is uot a worse guide tv them in the con- 
sideration and handling of practical alias, Not in a hundred 
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of these generous aspirers to set the world to rights ever dreams 
of weighing tradition and usage as forces a thousand times stronger 
with the large majority of men than his own more fair and superb 
idol. In the construction of Utopias one leaves tradition out. 
There is no reason in such work why you should not leave it out. 
But it is certain that, if the best Utopia which the wisest man 
could evolve out of his own inner consciousness were by some 
chance suddenly brought into actual existence, it would need 
repairs within fifty years; and if the statesman to whom the task 
of repairing it fell should refer simply for his guiding principles, 
to the Utopian document originally founding the State, without 
reference to the subsequently developed force of usage, he would 
assuredly be overthrown. It is astonishing how quickly a bulwark 
of tradition raises itself in communities, and how much tact, 
temper, sobriety, and patience are needed in any man who would 
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fain make a breach in it, or persuade many of his neighbours to | 
| 


follow his example in vaulting over it. 


Again, it is a common blunder in excited times, and among men | 


of the most laudably excited temper, to believe that there is a 


direct way to every confessedly desirable end by positive institu- | 


tion, if only there were a man with constructive ability to devise 
such an institution as would be fit for the purpose in view, and 
provided, further, that you could persuade all the people with 
sinister interests, or with very thick heads, to stand aside while he 
should do what he was commissioned to do. It is one of the most 
difficult things in the world for a publicist to get a clear and satis- 
factory idea in his own mind, and for his own practical use, as to 


how much a positive institution can or cannot do. In the face of a | 


dogmatical innovator, with specifics and panaceas, one is much dis- 
posed to say that it can do nothing. ut then, in the face of a 
stolid obstructionist, one is tempted to maintain that a positive in- 
stitution, wisely devised, can do everything. The truth is that the 
power of a positive institution, like the force of naked reason, 
depends almost altogether on the character of the persons to 
whom you present it, and on whom you expect it to operate. A 
rash man thinks he has only to give people a good institution, or 
an irrefragable and conclusive argument, and each is sure in time 
to take effect. Experience soon shows him how foolish is the 
expectation. The most superficial observation of the ordinary 
history of human action might teach one a wisdom beyond this. 
Send the most judicious, intrepid, and zealous of missionaries among 
savages, send them in successive relays for half a century, or a 
couple of generations. One would suppose that, at all events by the 
end of the second generation, the presentation by the missionaries 
of the advantages of their own system, and the arrangements 
which they might have devised and enforced to realize this 
system, would have civilized the whole community. But is 
this the case? On the contrary, all experience in such matters 
has shown that an indefinite quantity of time is needed before 
any impression whatever, worth calling an impression, is made 
under the most favourable circumstances and where the influ- 
ence of the civilizing force is least disturbed. The periods of 
civilization are geologic in their vast duration. It takes a long 
age to form a permanent superposition of one social stratum upon 
another, The humanization of savages, and even the civilization 
of barbarians, are extreme cases. But they suflice all the more 
effectively on that account to overthrow the impracticable aspira- 
tions of those who would both pull down the old and build up the 
new Rome allinaday. ‘The illustration holds good with respect 
to the smaller cases where the revolution is much less radical than 
the change from barbarism to social life. The step év the pro- 
gressive state is a great deal more difficult to take than any one 
step t the progressive state, but the colossal obstacles in the first 
may serve to warn us of the kind of obstacles that encounter us 
in the second. Suppose two tasks—the elevation of the Hindoo 
to the level of the }’renchman in energy, movement, capacity for 
social ideas, and so forth ; and the amelioration of the condition 
of the poor at the East-end of London. Nobody versed in medi- 
tation upon the laws of social progress will deny that the latter— 
if we take, as we are bound to do, all the circumstances into 
account—is fully as hard-of accomplishment as the former. Yet 
while men admit that the transformation of the Hindoos into 
something approaching nearer to the Western type in the points 
where that type is strongest must be a work of many scores of 
years, yet they are quite ready to hope that a decisive 
transformation of the London destitute and violent classes may 
be effected within, say, twenty years. The reason why this is so 
monstrous an aspiration is that social changes are not the 
resultants of two or three forces, but of a hundred or a thousand. 
For example, people say, and so far justly, that 2 main cause of 
destitution and crime and the like is ignorance. Well, but what 
do you mean by ignorance? Not one, but an indefinite number 
of facts, or states of feeling and intelligence, each of which may 
call for a distinct change in ever so many sets of circumstances for 
its own modification. To believe in simple issues and single 
agencies is the amiable characteristic of generous and impulsive 
natures. They have not the great gift of being able to wait. They 
are like the old-fashioned doctors who tried to do everything, 
and allowed all the internal forces of the patient, which we call 
mature, to do nothing. The end of this mostly was that the 
patient died. It is a wiser policy, in social reform as in thera- 
peutics, to wait with some patience for results which the agencies at 
our command are not able instantly to secure, and to be quite sure 
that we are doing our best with those agencies at points where 
we know that they secure these results. ‘This does not preclude 
experiment, but it softens disappointment and stimulates effort. 
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| It stimulates effort, we should perhaps say, in the wise and 
sincere, who are free from the vanity of specifics aud panaceas. 
| There are people who seem to think that if they can get a church 
built in a neglected district, or can secure some modiiication in 
the poor-law system, or in the licensing system, or in the treat- 
| ment of criminals, then the safety and prosperity of the State are 
| forthwith certain, immediate, and beyond overthrow. If they 
| recognised how very small a mite their scheme would contribute 
| even if it were accepted on the instant, their vanity—we know no 
| better name—would be so wounded that they would give up the 
| whole game straightway. But where there is a wider view of 
what a social movement means, we get all the bracing qualities 
that have been justly attributed to “working against pressure ” 
—in this case the pressure of the consciousness of what long 
sustained endeavour is needful for adding a fraction of a cubit to 
the moral stature of a community. 


THE BULL FOR THE GENERAL COUNCIL. 


4 LL doubt as to the Pope’s intention of convoking a 
General Council at Rome next year is now at an 
end. A Pontifical Bull has been issued, summoning all 
ecclesiastics who have a right to be present to appear, either 
personally or by proxy, in the Basilica of the Vatican on 
December 8, 1869. Whether any events may occur in the 
interim to prevent the fulfilment of this design, and whether, if 
the Council assembles, Pius 1X. who has just entered on the 
twenty-third year of his reign, will survive to preside over it, are 
questions which time alone can’ solve. Only three of his pre- 
decessors have lived to the commencement, and only one (Pius VI.) 
to the close, of that year of their pontificate. But according to the 
existing programme the twenty-first @2cumenical Council, reckonin 
from Nice downwards, will meet in 1869, just three hundred an 
six years after the last session of the Council of Trent. ‘There has 
been on an average rather more than one of these assemblies in a 
century since the commencement of the Christian era, but they 
have been very unequally distributed. Three centuries of the 
Church’s life passed away before the meeting of the first, and 
three have elapsed since the close of the last. Between 325 and 
870 no less than eight QCcumenical Synods were held, all of 
them in the Last, and half at Constantinople; and the eighth 
is the last recognised as such by the Greek Church. These 
Councils were composed chiefly of Eastern Bishops. The Pope 
was not present at any of them, but his Legates aticnded, though 
they did not generally preside. All of them were concerned 
mainly with doctrinal controversies, though the last two did 
little more than reaflirm previous decisions. ‘Then comes a break 
of two centuries and a half before the series of Latin Councils 
begins. Three were held in the Lateran Palace—which reckon 
as the ninth, tenth, and eleventh General Councils in the West— 
within thirty years of each other, in the first half of the twelfth 
century, and were entirely occupied with disciplinary questions, 
such as the dispute about Investitures. The same may be said of 
the next three, in the following century, and the Council of 
Vienne, held in 1311, to abolish the Order of Templars; except 
that the fourth Lateran (in 1215) defined Transubstantiation. 
Four (Ecumenical Councils are crowded into the first half of the 
fifteenth century, but three of them are such as Ultramontane 
writers would be only too glad to obliterate all traces of. The 
sixteenth General Council, held at Pisa in 1409, deposed the two. 
rival Popes, and elected Alexander V. in their place. Gerson, the 
famous Chancellor of Paris, defended this bold step in a work 
published under the startling title De auferibilitate Pape. Five 
years later came the great Council of Constance, which, after 
formally ruling the superiority of Councils to Popes, deposed the 
reigning Pontiff, Jolin XXII., for his enormities, and appointed 
Martin V. in his place. Its decisions were confirmed a few years 
later by the Council of Basle. The doctrinal element again pre- 
dominates at the Council of Florence, assembled in 1439, not in 
presence of any rew heresy, but with a view to the reunion of the 
Greeks, whose representatives took part in it, and accepted the 
primacy of Rome, but with a saving clause fatal to Ultramontane 
pretensions, then beginning to be put forward, that the Papal 
jurisdiction is limited by the regulations of the canon law. Of 
the Council of Trent we need not speak at length here. It isa 
remarkable fact that a trustworthy history of its proceedings 
should still be a desideratum. Pallavicini and Sarpi describe it 
from opposite sides, but neither is sufliciently impartial, and the 
latter not always sufliciently well informed, to be a satisfactory 
guide. ‘Till the rich treasures of the Vatican Library become 
available for the purpose, the true history of its proceedings cannot 
be written. 

It is not easy to gather from the language of the Bull promul- 
gated on St. Peter’s Day what are the specitic objects contem- 
plated in the convocation of the proposed Council. Or rather, 
perhaps, it is diflicult to say what is not included in the very 
sweeping terms of the programme. It would seem, however, that 
practical questions are uppermost in the minds of those who are’ 
responsible for the Bull. If we may trust the telegraphic summary 
the object proposed is “to assure the integrity of the faith, 
respect for religion and the ecclesiastical laws, the improve- 
ment of public morals, the establishment of peace and concord, 
and the removal of the ills afflicting civil and religious society.” 
A Council which should really efiect any one of these multi- 
farious objects might fairly be considered a great success. The 
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Bull further adverts, we are told, to the necessity for maintaining 
the temporal power, the sanctity of marriage, and the religious 
education of youth. ‘These latter items are probably inserted 
with special reference to the recent legislation in Austria, which 
has already caused a rupture between the Austrian and Roman 
Courts. To attempt to comment on the various details of this 
formidable programme would be simply to write a treatise, or 
series of treatises, on all the leading problems of the day—intel- 
lectual, religious, social, and political. The Synod will have to 
sit a good while if it means to discuss them to any purpose. ‘ The 
reformation of the Church in its Head and in its members” was 
the rallying cry of the fifteenth century Councils, though the result 
was hardly commensurate with their desire. The reformation of 
the Christian world in its governments and its peoples seems to be 
the task sketched out for the Council of 1869. The last three 
centuries have not been so much signalized by the rise of new 
heresies—the Icformation period pretty well exhausted the capa- 
bilities of the human intellect in that respect—as by the 
development of what may be called an anti-theological and anti- 
ecclesiastical temper of mind altogether. That men should come 


to hold the beliefs, or negations of belief, common probably to the . 


great majority of those who assembled the other day at Worms 
to do honour to the memory of Martin Luther, would have been as 
inconceivable to the Reformers as to the Popes of the sixteenth 
century. Hach party could understand, though they bitterly re- 
sented it, a fierce rejection of their own particular dogmas; but 
that a generation should grow up who cared not to discriminate 
between them they would have been utterly at a loss to imagine. 
For the doctrine, or the denial of the doctrine, of the Real Presence 
they were ready to burn, or be burnt, as the case might be; but 
inquisitors and their victims would have equally stood aghast at 
the bland indifference of a religionist who professed himself unable 
to see any important difference between one view of the question 
and the other. We are not going to discuss here how this state of 
feeling has come about. That it is very widcly prevalent among 
educated men in the present day we take to be certain, whether it 
be attributed to culpable inditlerence or to superior enlightenment. 
“There's nothing new and there’s nothing true, and it don’t 
signify at ell,” is but a coarse description—it is hardly a parody 
—of the tone of thought habitual in a large, perhaps increasing, 
portion of modern society on a number of questions for which in 
former ages men were content to persecute and to die. Such a 
habit of mind, if it is compatible with “ the integrity of the 
faith,” is certainly not compatible with any very profound 
“yespect”’ for it or for the ecclesiastical laws. ‘This therefore, 
we presume, is cne of the facts which the Fathers of the future 
Council will have to look in the face. 

There is another fact referred to in a succeeding paragraph of 
the Bull on which a few words may be said here. ‘The estab- 
lishment of peace and concord” is one point proposed for delibera- 
tion. As very little is ever suid by the authorities, whatever may 
be suspected or known from other quarters, about discussions 
within the bosom of the Roman Catholic Church, this must be 
taken to refor to the restoration of peace and concord with those 
outside her pale. It has becn maintained of late by some pious 
but eccentric Chiistians that the division of Christendom into a 
number of separate and hostile communions is positively beneficial 
to the highest interests of Christianity. But this view, which 
was never thought of till the fact became too patent to be ignored 
and required soine explguation, is, to say the least, very difficult to 
reconcile with the language of the New Testament, and is directly 
opposed to all the traditions of Catholicism. It is a view which 
Pius IX. and his advisers can recoguise only to repudiate. How, 
then, do they contemplate promoting, through the medium of the 
Council, that peace aud concord which they must hold to be of 
such paramount importance? Will they make any overtures to the 
Greeks, as at the Council of Florence, or to the Church of England 
and the Continental Protests=is, as at the Council of ‘Trent, 
or to all or any of those bodies? There have been rumours 
afloat that representatives of all three are to be invited to the 
Council, but no hint of this appears to be contained in the Bull. 
Still, it may be intended to make some proposal of the kind in a 
more informal manner afterwards. And one cannot help specu- 
lating with some curiosity on what answer the summons would 
receive. If, indeed, the first condition required of all present was 
to be, as Archbishop Manning has intimated, an unqualified sub- 
mission to the Papal supremacy, they would of course refuse with 
one consent. But to invite them on such terms would be to 
offer a senseless affront which the Roman Court has too much 
diplomatic tact to be likely to perpetrate. Supposing they are 
asked to go without any compromise of their position or principles, 
will they accept the invitation? and if they do, what will they 
say when they get there? Such a Patriarch as the late venerable 
Philaret of Moscow, whom Dean Stanley has so eloquently de- 
picted, could hardly fail to make some impression even in a 
circle where patriarchs are less of a novelty than with us. 
Perhaps too the murtis sapientia of our own hardly less venerable 
I rimate, and the mellifluous eloquence of one of the most ener- 
getic of his suffragans, would not be without its effect. Such 
Speculations are no doubt premature at present, but the summon- 
ing of an Gecumenical Council after an interval of three centuries is 
80 complete an innovation on established usage that one may 
be pardoned for indulging a little harmless curiosity on the 
occasion. 

We have said that the first eight General Councils held in 
the East, and conducted chiefly by Eastern prelates, were occupied 
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cradle of dogmatic theology and of the creeds. The imperial 
instinct of ancient Rome reasserted itself under altered forms in 
the discipline of the Roman Church. But though the distigetion, 
broadly speaking, is what we have stated, it cannot be pressed 
too closely into detail. There is an admixture of doctrinal 
and disciplinary matter in the decrees of all the Councils, 
Tastern and Western. Those who happen to be acquainted with 
the elegant volume, recently published by Mr. Parker, contain- 
ing the canons of the first four Gicumenical Synods in Greek 
and English, may remember an amusing illustration of this. 
The Council of Nice met, as everybody knows, to define the 
divinity of our Lord against Arius, but on turning to the opening 
page of the little book just mentioned, the first decree of the first 
General Council that meets our eye is directed against the 
ordination of eunuchs. It is hardly probable that the forth- 
coming assemblage will enact any canons about the custrati 
of the Papal choir. But if it attempts to grapple with half 
the questions suggested in the Bull of Convocation, it will 
combine to the full the political action of the mediwval with the 
speculative energy of the early Councils, With the former it 
is called upon to promote “the improvement of public movals,” 
and with the latter to guarantee “the integrity of the faith.” 
The moral and spiritual condition of the Christian world is un- 
doubtedly susceptible of improvement. If the first Council of 
the Vatican can succeed in making it better, it will have esta- 
blished a legitimate claim on the gratitude of mankind. 


FREE RELIGION. 

OOR worn-out, used-up old England owes, it seems, one 

more great discovery, one more chance of iegencration, to 
the generous and fertile mind of America. Religious unity, the 
chimera of philosophers, the scandal of statesmen, the day-dream 
of Christendom, is not yet, if we will but listen to our inspired 
Transatlantic teachers, hopelessly lost to us. What almost all 
bodies politic in the world have at some period of their history 
vainly tried to secure, by force or by persuasion, by the sword or 
the sermon, for their members, what we in modern England have 
for at least five centuries been fruitlessly seeking, until even the 
devout among us almost consider it past praying for, the genius of 
the fortunate Yankee will bestow on him without trouble and 
almost without expense. The great religious riddle has been 
guessed, and the answer, like the result of most great discoveries, 
turns out to be wonderfully simple after all. The secret whereby 
contending sects may be reconciled has been guessed. “ Free 
Religion” is the panacea for dissent; and the name of the re- 
medy is almost as attractive as its effects are salutary. 

“Just a year ago,” says the New York: Licrald, “a number of 
prominent religionists, belonging in (sic) various parts of the 
country, and representing the majority of sects and denominations 
in America, met at Boston for the purpose of organizing what has 
since been known as the ‘Free Religious Association.’” The 
principal object of this Association is declaved to he to “ increase 
fellowship in the Spirit,” and to this end all persons interested are 
invited to fellowship. There is apparently in America a con- 
siderable number of persons who are “interested in the Spizit,” 
for when the Association celebrated its first anniversary on the 
29th of May last, and, as the Herald says, “a Miscellaneous 
Gathering of Apostles of Both Sexes” took place at Boston, the 
gigantic, not to say universal, success of the movement was 
unequivocally demonstrated. “The spacious Tremont Temple was 
crowded in almost every part. Probably every sect and denomi- 
nation was represented on the floor. Only a representative of the 
Catholic religion declined being present, for the stated reason that 
he did not sympathize with the movement.” It seems almosé 
a pity that the love of scrupulous truthfulness, so proverbial in 
American newspapers, should have induced the 4era/d to mention 
the miserable Catholic exception to the general acceptance of the 
great revelation of free religion. No doubt, however, the unhappy 
man is by this time heartily ashamed of his want of interest in 
the Spirit, and is longing to be admitted to the fellowship; and 
at any rate the candid English reader must feel that when male 
and female representatives of all Protestant denominations appes 
on a new platform, to harangue the inhabitants of that new 
Jerusalem, the city of Boston, to discuss the general religious 
aspects and needs of the age, and to proclaim, wi et orln, the 
dogma of the “ Freedom of Religion,” the spectacle is so imposing, 
the authority so overwhelming, that the absence of a Catholic or 
so from the gathering is but one of those trifling exceptions which 
prove the real universality of the movement. Quod ubique—did 
not the spectators belong in various parts of the country? Quod 
ab omnibus—were not male and female representatives of almost 
every denomination on the floor? Even the Catholic himself 
would be hard pressed to explain away his stubborn resistance to 
such a weight of authority. 

The proceedings of the Association, which appear to have 
econpled the whole of one day, were distributed into three 
Sessions; and these Sessions, like the acts of a drama, were sub- 
divided into.a certain number of Scenes. It was arranged that, 
in the course of each scene, at least one distinguished male or 
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in systematizing the doctrine—the next ten, down to that of 
Florence, assembled under Latin auspices, in organizing the 
discipline—of the Church. This is only what we should have 
expected from the distinct genius of the Greek and Latin races. 
The East was the natural hotbed of heresies, and therefore the : 
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female apostle should come forward and discourse upon the stage, 
and that the intervals between the appearances of these person- 
ages should be agreeably marked by “the vocal efforts of the 
Hutchinsons.” And here it is necessary to deplore one unfortu- 
nate gap in tho otherwise circumstantial record of the Z/erald. It 
is nowhere stated who these Hutchinsons are, or what is the 
precise style of their art. This silence is doubtless due to 
the fact that, except in this benighted Eastern hemisphere, the 
Hutchinsons are as well known and appreciated as the “ Spread 
Eagle ” or any other great phenomenon; and that not to understand 
what the Hutchinsons are argues a more than Cimmerian darkness 
of obtusity. It is lamentable, and happily not universal, even in 
England, for a journal to be compelled to make # confession of 
ignorance on any subject. But in this instance we see no escape 
from the humiliating necessity; and we may as well, therefore, 
confess at once that we can tell the reader scarcely anything of 
the Hutchinsons beyond the fact that they make “ vocal efforts.” 
We might, indeed, hazard a conjecture that they belong to that 
characteristic African school of musicians which, although in Eng- 
land it has not risen much above the level of banjo-playing on 
race-courses and at regattas, yet in America has found a congenial 
home, and seems likely by a sort of process of natural selection to 
exterminate all other styles of musical art. Only once does the 
reporter of the J/erald give us any hint of the character of the 
music which these Hutchinsons perform. He tells us that at the 
close of the third session, after a speech had been made by Mr. 
Wendell Phillips, they “ wound up the convention by singing the 
old woman’s rights’ campaign song of the Kansas prairies.” 
Even here there is something obscure. The reader may feel 
some doubt whether it is the song, the rights, the campaign, or 
the woman that is here called old; and thus we are left in the 
dark whether the song contains a musical declaration of her 
peculiar rights made by a certain aged woman, or celebrates 
the remote antiquity of the origin of the rights of woman- 
kind, or describes an ancient campaign fought upon the Kansas 
prairies by the ancestors of the men of Boston and New York 
in maintenance of those rights, or is simply an old song sung by 
anybody about anything relating to women, rights, campaigns, 
and Kansas prairies in general. Endless commentaries might be 
written on the interpretation of this passage. But at any rate its 
general tenor seems to confirm our conjecture that these artists 
are to be assigned to that branch of the African school which is 
naturalized in America. 

The first speaker was the Rev. O. B. Frothingham, of New 
York. He opened the proceedings with an explanation of the 
meaning of the term “ Free Religion.” In order to do this it was 
of course necessary to inquire what is the meaning of the word 
“freedom,” and who are the “ free” in religion; and as it is 
now generally admitted that the Americans are the only race 
upon the globe that is free, or knows what freedom means, it is 
important to notice how such a citizen as the Rev. O. B. 
Frothingham defines that rare and inestimable blessing. “ Free- 
dom,” he said, “is not Jewish, Mahommedan, or Christian, but 
it leaves us free to follow the train of thought.” As for “ Re- 
ligion,” he did not by that word mean to imply Christianity. 
“For,” he said, ‘ Christianity is a sect, and is not included in the 
great religions. Jews, Mussulmans, the Rationalists, Spiritualists, 
great numbers of scientific men, are not Christians; but religion 
is as wide as humanity, and cannot be termed sectarian. Chris- 
tianity is a complex term, but Religion is a perfectly simple 
term, and is understood all over the globe.” ‘To this grand 
and picturesque description he added, for the sake, doubtless, of 
any malignant and illogical objectors such as the unsympathetic 
Catholic representative, “ this is not a vague statement, but it is 
an exceedingly definite statement. Any one who has taken a 
part in the formation of this Association knows perfectly well 
where he stands, and has a definite will and purpose marked out.” 
The truth of Mr. Frothingham’s remarks was forcibly illustrated 
by the next speaker, the Rev. James Freeman Clarke, of the 
Indiana Place Chapel, Boston. He said, “he could not help 
thinking in this meeting that the man who comes last will have 
the best chance, for he can pull down and demolish every idea 
that had been built up by those who preceded him. He came 
here most decidedly as a Christian—as an orthodox Unitarian, if 
there is any such thing. He believed that Christianity was just 
as broad as Religion; for all men are either Christians, or have 
the possibility of becoming Christians.” ‘The foundation of the 
day’s proceedings being thus harmoniously and securely laid, the 
first scene closed with “a characteristic song by a couple of the 
Hutchinsons.” 

In the second scene there were two principal characters—a 
comic man, anda martyr. Some of the spiciest jokes of the comic 
gentleman, the Rev. Robert Collyer of Chicago, are of such a 
nature as, we regret to admit, our mawkish European squeamish- 
ness will not at present permit us to print. What an exquisite 
flavour they must have had for Transatlantic tastes rightly sea- 
soned to receive them, may be gathered from one extract. ‘ He 
must,” he said, “‘ demolish some of Mr. Clarke’s structure, though 
he was a Christian, and meant to remain so to the end of the 
ehapter. The fact that he was what he was did not in any sense 
prevent him from being glad to welcome this new child of God, 
who does not seem to know much of itself yet, but is being pretty 
thoroughly spanked by one and another. He hoped that when it 
had got through the measles and whooping-cough and other 
diseases incident to youth, it would bloom as the full embodi- 
ment of the spirit of true progress, and a blessing to humanity.” 


Close upon the heels of the comic man came the martyr. He 
was introduced as “a Baptist under a ban” for having joined the 
Association. Martyr-like, he made a public profession of his 
faith. ‘Te believed in the sect to which he belonged, and in the 
absolute right of every human soul to interpret for himself the 
Iloly Scripture.” And in a transport of enthusiasm he exclaimed 
that “ Liberty of conscience is dear to the heart, and should not, 
according to Roger Williams, be denied to any one!” What 
with the jokes of the comic man, and the thrilling cries of the 
Baptist under a ben, it is no wonder that the spacious ‘Tremont 
Temple was well filled. The effect upon the audience must have 
been electric; and doubtless there were not wanting some who, 
after hearing the persecuted apostle, were almost ready to lay 
down their lives for the truth as it is in Roger Williams. 
When the excitement had somewhat subsided, the first session 
was brought toa close by “ Mrs. Rev. Olympia Brown, of Woman’s. 
Rights renown,’ who informed the company that “her soul 
hankered after God,” and reminded them of “the testimony of 
Napoleon in sustaining the divinity of Christ.” 

‘The afternoon session seems to have been less striking, though 
not less crowded than that of the morning. A Report was read 
by a certain Mr. Potter, and a letter from ‘the leading man in the 
l'ree Religious Movement in India.” The principal speakers at 
the session were “Mrs. Caroline Dall, belonging in Boston” ; 
Mr. Peebles of Michigan, a Spiritualist, who, referring to the fact 
that there does not exist anywhere a church erected by the 
Spiritualists, explained that “ believers in that faith felt that their 
suuls were more free in worshipping in open groves and public 
halls”; and Mr. Pink of New York, who said “ he was neither a 
Christian, Atheist, Religionist, or Mussulman; but he appeared 
simply as a man—the highest creature ever produced by the 
Creator.” We tremble for poor Mr. Pink. Doubtless under the 
term man he meant to include woman. But, in deference to 
the sensibilities of the female apostles and disciples present on the 
floor or platform, he should have employed the neutral word 
“persons,” At any rate it would have been safer to do so, We 
fear that the stalwart soul of the Rev. Mrs. Olympia Brown may 
have hankered to horsewhip him. 

“ An adjournment was then had until the evening, when there 
came acrowd as large as any during the day” ; and well were the 
faithful repaid for their attendance. ‘The session contained only 
two scenes, but they were evidently of surpassing interest. Mr. 
Frank B. Sanborn, of Concord, Massachusetts, commenced by 
reading an “ Essay or Report on the Religious Duty of Philan- 
thropy and Social Reform.” It would be hopeless, even if space 
permitted, to attempt to give the reader a summary view of the 
learning, the breadth, and the research of this wonder/ul essay. 
To the weighty theological authority of Roger Williams and 
Napoleon, adduced by previous speakers, he added that of “a 
Phillips, an Emerson, a Dthtagiate, a Higginson”; and, finally, 
he quoted one of our countrymen in support of his doctrines, 
in the following memorable words :—“ Mr. Gladstone, in a late 
speech, laments that the dwellings in the West-end of London are 
in danger of one of the greatest misfortunes that can befall a man 
—that of living in habitual blindness and ignorance of the neces- 
sities of his fellow-creatures.” We have been unable to discover 
from which of Mr. Gladstone’s late orations these words are 
quoted, but we recognise the scholarly Grecism whereby “ dwell- 
ings” is used for the more trite and commonplace “ dweilers,” and 
the elegant imitation of the classical objective genitive in the 
phrase “ blindness of his fellow-creature’s necessities.” It is unfor- 
tunate that we have — for only one extract from this “ talented” 
essay. It will give the reader such a taste for the style as will 
make him regret not having read the whole. To avoid frequent 
repetition of the symbol sc, it may be mentioned that the fol- 
lowing extract is copied, with verbal and literal exactness, from 
the Herald :— 

I conceive this to be the best test of true religion—that it shall manifest 
itself without drawing attention to its spinal form, just as those persons are 
said to be well-shaped whose attire causes no spinal remark. ‘The pro- 
vincialities of religious belief are passing away like the other provincialities 
of our people. It is even possible to anticipate a time when our Churchmen 
will not be contentious, when they will be what a Parisian editor says the 
French people have always been— Christian, agricultural, and warlike. Every 
age encounters its own evils in itsown ghosts. Quisque sous patimur manss. 
‘The unlaid spirit of some past age always torments us. Even if fanatics 
read the New York Nation— perhaps some are compelled to for their 
sins—they need not take any hints from its pages about a new field for 
fanaticism. While New York exists God will not suffer the race of fanatics 
to die out; for nothing short of fanaticism can enable a man to live honestly 
in that city. Yet New York is only the forus of our concentrated civi- 
— and what is needed there is partially needed everywhere else. 

c. &e. 


The last scene of all that ends this strange eventful session is 
the appearance of the great Wendell Phillips on the stage, amid 
‘thunders of applause.” He said that “the question treated in 
Mr. Sanborn’s paper was a new one to him, and he hardly knew 
what to say about it.” Nevertheless, with the ready facility of a 
veteran American stump-orator, he made a long and animated 
speech, ® most vigorous and incisive attack upon all ecclesiastical 
orgavizations, the general drift of which may be gathered from 
the following quotation :— 

The reason, he maintained, why the Church was in a morbid state was 
because it was a capital-punishment, pro-slavery, woman-under-the-bed 
society. We hang a man for not doing what society allowed him to do by 
not educating him, and all this comes from the great root of Christianity. 
Coming to methods, he said the Church would say, if one had an idea, pre- 
sent it; but not arraign the authorities; for that would be fanatical 
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blasphemous. With all respect he added, if Jesus should come and preach 
in the streets of Boston, and try to create a feeling among the masses, he 
would be in gaol in less than a week. 

Tiere it was rightly felt by the managers of the Convention that 
the meeting had done its work, and that the proceedings had 
reached a climax beyond which it would be inartistic to prolong 
them. Accordingly the Hutchinsons sang the old woman's rights 
campuign song of the Kansas prairics, and the assembly dispersed. 


A NEW CHINESE QUESTION. 


TIE indifference of the English public to China and all that 
concerns it has been apparently justified by the pacific rela- 
tions which have subsisted between us and the Chinese for nearly 
eight years. Comparatively few persons are directly interested 
in observing the political condition of that overgrown Empire, or 
watching the maintenance of its treaties with us, ‘Ihe trade is 
important, indeed, but the persons who conduct it are few, and not 
influential enough to command public attention to its progress. And 
if any member at any time ventured to bring before the House of 
Commons a Chinese question, he would meet with the fate which 
befalls bores and pedants who obtrude Eastern names on ignorant 
listeners. But the time is perhaps coming when Chinese questions 
will have to be taken up with intelligence and zeal, and when 
some definite policy must be forced on the Government, if we wish 
to escape another Chinese war. 

The period is approaching at which the last treaty with China 
will have to be revised. A Minister is about to arrive from China, 
to negotiate the terms of its renewal, or the ratification of another. 
The diplomatist to whom this charge is confided is not a Chincse 
official, but Mr. Burlingame, who has been for some time the 
American Resident at the Court of the “Son of Heaven.” This 
gentleman, who was.welcomed by the President on his return to 
the United States with compliments appropriate to the acute- 
ness which had outwitted the slower intellects of Europe, is 
understood to be accredited, not only to England, but to all the 
European States. The character of this appointment is in reality 
less flattering to the gentleman selected than the highly flavoured 
compliments of the American President wou'd at first sight 
suggest. Ie is selected not fer his knowledge of Chinese history, 
policy, or language, for he is ignorant of all three, but because 
he has the pushing importunateness of the Yankee mind, and sces 
in his mission a means of making political capital fur himself. There 
is also another reason which he would be the last to admit, but 
which is not the less real. No Chinese of high position would 
even now deign to visit a barbarian Court as Minister. The last 
diplomatic agent sent to England from China was a clerk, who 
in his own country would have unhesitatingly exhibited every 
sign of deferential respect towards an English Consul, and whose 
report of his reception in this country only confirmed the 
previous contempt of the Chinese for us. If the character of Mr. 
Burlingame’s mission is unusually compendious, its object is in no 
less degrce suspicious. Its attainment would cither tend to involve 
us in immediate war, or fasten on us humiliations from which 
we could only be extricated by a war sooner or later. So that 
the purport of our existing treaties should be thoroughly ex- 
amined, and all propositions for their modification should be 
narrowly watched. 

It was only after taking Pekin that we extorted the distinct 
recognition ot the right, previously conceded in form, that Euro- 
peans should be allowed to travel freely in Chiva, and that Luropean 
diplomatic agents should have personal access to the Emperor. 
In the same way it had only been by bombarding Canton that 
the nominal right of entering Canton became a substantial con- 
cession to the English merchants and traders. In both cases the 
grand obstacle to the execution of the treaty was the antipathy, 
not of the Canton or Pekin people, but of the high Imperial or 
provincial functionaries, to the admission of foreigners. The 
officials in the one case did all they could to make the en- 
trance into Canton, and in the other, the entrance into Vekin, 
impossible to Europeans. They deprecated, coaxed, whecdled, 
and postponed the execution of the treaty in each case, always 
on the plea that it would outrage the feelings of the people, 
whereas the people had no hostile feeling whatever on the 
subject. Tor many years the Treaty of Nankin was just as much 
a dead letter as the Treaty of ‘Tientsin is now; and the former 
would have continued to be a dead letter but for the war of 
1857. ‘Ihe opposition of the officials was based upon no distinct 
or assignable reason beyond a vague fear of change. Ultimately, 
in cach case, when advantage was taken of the provisions of 
a treaty, the populace was instigated by deliberate misrepresenta- 
tions to make an attack on European travellers or on European 
ships. ven after the termination of the last war, the in- 
difference of our Ambassador neutralized the effects of the zeal of 
our Commanders. Sir Frederick Bruce had studied and profited by 
the doctrine “ pas trop de xé/e.” He knew by instinct rather than 
by experience that no one is so odious to a “ Department” as the 
servant who gocs beyond the strict letter of his instructions, ard 
who supplements by spontaneous assiduity the imperfect direc- 
tions of his superiors. ile did not care to disturb such ease and 
pleasure as a diplomatic post in China afforded by insisting on 
disagreeable stipulations, or exciting hostile prejudices. So he 


did, as his predecessors had -done before, nothing, of next to’ 


nothing. ‘The vld story isnow repeating itself. Visits to the interior 
of the country are rare, and will soon become rarer, on the part of 


foreigners. Visits of courtesy or petition to the Emperor are never 
made at all. At present, a valid justification of this omission is 
presented by the youth of the Jmperor, who is still a minor. 
Sut by the omission the Chinese will profit, 2s they have pro- 
fited before. They will say that we have waived each right, 
just as they used to say we had waived the right to go into 
Canton or to go up to Pekin. They will say that the people never 
heard of the concession having been made to us; that they have 
never seen it exercised; that they would disbelieve in its exist- 
ence if told of it, and that they would rise in tumult if they saw 
an attempt made to enforce it. 

Such, according to past experience, will naturally be the result 
of our own inertness even if no active steps are taken by the 
Chinese. But active steps will be taken by them. It is un- 
de:stood that Mr. Burlingame, whom Lord Stanley has under- 
taken to receive, will be charged with the duty of proposing 
a renewal of the existing tieaty, mutilated in two of its 
most important stipulations. He will be instructed to submit 
for tho consideration of European Couits the impolicy of in- 
serting conditions obnoxious to the national sentiments of the 
Chinese people. IIe will recommend that we and they should 
give up every privilege which we extorted by costly sacrifices 
of men and money. He will seck to wheedle us out of every 
advantage which we obtained by two great and expensive ex- 
peditions. A former American Minister tried to cheat us out of 
the advantages which we had carned by an expensive war. He 
anticipated our demands by a separate conciliatory negotiation 
with the Chinese, Ilad Lord Elgin been less firm or less wisely 
counselled at the last moment, he might have yielded all the 
essential fruits of two campaigns. What the former Minister 
failed to do then, it is not impossible that Mr. Burlingame 
may succeed in doing now, unless Lord Stanley has sufficient 
discernment to see bencath the surface of plausible suggestions, 
and suflicient firmness to resist the pretence of deferring to popular 
sympathies and national prejudices. If it so happens that Lord 
Stanley, at the time of Mr. Burlingame’s arrival, is too much 
occupied with a defence of Mr. Disraeli’s general policy to afford 
time for such small matters as a Chinese treaty, or if he is in- 
clined to sacrifice everything to the supposed proypitiation of the 
Chinese people, it may come to pass that in the revised treaty 
with China we cut out every thing which constitutes the special 
value of the present treaty. And what then would happen ? 
That which happened before. Our concession or abandonment 
of a formal privilege would be set down to cowardice and weak- 
ness. The Chinese officials would exult at an unmistakeable sign 
of waning power. This opinion would naturally be confirmed by 
the countrymen of the Minister who had negotiated the treaty. 
It would go forth among the Chinese that the American Minister 
went to IMngland, and there so frightened the Queen's Ministers 
and the great men that they at cnce gave in to all that was 
demanded by the American representative of China. If matters 
ever come to this, it will be said that Engiand is a second- 
chop country, ‘Then will follow the old series of annoyance and 
insult. First, one kind of impertinence and then another. Then 
illegal and unwarrantable impositions of import duties; of which 
our merchants are already complaining. Afterwards, insults, 
assaults, and murders. Englishmen will be forbidden from entering 
places where they have hitherto had right of entry. They will 
be followed, mobbed, pelted. Some will be tuitured to death. 
Small vessels will be pursued and searched, under every pretext 
or without pretext. And all this will happen, not because the 
Chinese people dislike to sce us or other foreigners in their cities, 
but because the oflicial class, in its vague apprehension of some 
fearful change, wish to keep us out. But the repetition of violence 
and insult would not be long tolerated by us. We, though placed on 
the same apparent footing as all foreigners, have lur greater interests 
at stake than any other State in China, and as great as all 
others put together. The Americans, whose countryman is deputed 
on this insidious negotiation, do not export to China one twenty- 
fifth of our exports. Moreover, this trade is capable of great ex- 
tension. Though much smaller than it may become, it is a trade 
essential to our maritime and commercial greatness, An inter- 
ruption of it, especially an interruption accompanied, if not 
caused, by menace and violence, would be prejudicial to private 
and national interests; so prejudicial that the country would 
not be likely to put up with it quietly. A war would ensue; for 
the British public is never so belligerent as when, after it has 
been talking pacific commonplaces and dreaming pacific visions, 
it suddenly fiuds itself rudely slapped in the face; and if such 
a war did ensue, it could hardly 8top where the last war stopped. 
The frequent violation of solemn pledges and evasion of national 
treaties would at once suggest and justify the appropriation of a 
material guarantee, and we should find ourselves compelled by 
the jealousy and bad faith of the Chinese to do that which we 
have so often been compelled to do in India. 

Whatever may be said against such a policy, it would certainly 
not be worse than that which we have often pursued heretofore. 
We have too often dealt with the Chinese in a manner which proved 
our complete ignorance of their character and ideas. For years 
we demeaned ourselves before them as slaves before their masters; 
we received communications, generally in the form of orders, not 
from the heads of provinces or the counsellors of the Emperor, 
but from petty subordinates or from the Hong merchants. The 
fruits of this ignominious self-abasement were what might reason- 
ably have been anticipated. ‘The Chinese tovk us at our own 
estimate, and treated us accordingly. ‘Then came a war, We 
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opened Canton, and became possessed of Hong Kong. Again we 
were insulted, and again had recourse to reprisals. The occupation 
of Pekin and the captivity of Yeh taught the Chinese a lesson 
the impressiveness of which it was the duty of our Minister to 
have confirmed. Instead of that, he weakened it. And it will 
be still further weakened if, in deference to the solicitations of an 
American Minister who naturally wishes to exalt his own country 
at the expense of ours, we consent to mutilate the provisions of a 
treaty, the honest observance of which would have conduced as 
much to the enlightenment and advantage of the Chinese people 
as to our own commercial profit. "We have strong claims on the 
Chinese Government. We might have allowed it to be broken 
up and wrecked by its own insurgent populace. It was wholly 
rotten, and its collapse would not have injured us. On the con- 
trary, in a general break-up we might have occupied and main- 
tained a strong vantage-ground. We might have played the 
Government and the revolutionists off against each other. But 
we stood by the wretched and tottering Government in its hour 
of peril. We fought and put down the rebels. We rein- 
stated the Government, and now it repays us by an under- 
hand attempt to cheat us out of all which is essential to our 
relations with the country. Should it succeed, ultimately there 
would be another war, not to be measured by the last either in 
its severity or its results. And it is to anticipate such a necessity 
that we call atteation to the expected arrival of a mission the 
insidious purposes of which may be promoted as much by the 
indifference of one negotiator as by the craft and subtlety of the 
other. 


THE NEW ACT OF UNIFORMITY. 


0. “It won’t do”—to use Lord Shaftesbury’s own mina- 

tory and dictatorial language in the House of Lords. We 
are not going to make another Reformation of the Church of 
England, with the Protestant Earl for our Henry and Cranmer, 
Luther, Calvin, and Zwingli, all in one. Whatever else the 
Church of the future is to be, we are not quite prepared to have all 
the work of Convocations and Synods, Conferences of Savoy and 
Hampton Court, undone by a short Act excogitated by a Com- 
mittee in the Adelphi Terrace and subsidized by Mr. Colquhoun’s 
Fund. It is justa trifle overdoing it that we are to consent to 
be puritanized by the coryphaus of Exeter Hall, and the Church, 
be it of three cr thirteen centuries, unsettled at the dictation of a 
single person. A new Act of Uniformity has been presented to the 
House of Lords, avowedly founded upon the Reports of the Ritual 
Commissioners before that Commission has concluded its labours, 
as it seems without consulting the Commissioners, and without 
the sanction of the Government which issued the Commission. We 
make all allowances for the necessities of the Committee which 
has been collecting subscriptions to put down Ritualism. They 
must have something to show for the money they have got, or 
got promised, and, looking at Lord Shaftesbury’s Lill merely as 
an advertisement for the last Protestant Association, it may 
answer that purpose, but it is not likely to gain any other. We 
are not quite ripe for a new Church, or for facing a new schism 
at the fag end of the last Session of a dying and dishonoured Par- 
liament. Iven if nobody else protests against this hot haste, the 
Ritual Commissioners themselves may feel aggrieved that the 
bread is taken out of their mouths by the very man who thought 
his dignity and consistency would be lost by condescending to 
assist at their inquiries. 

Not that anybody will feel much for the humiliation inflicted 
on those unhappy personages the Commissioners. They are only 
suffering the atiront which they invited. They are superseded by 
Lord Shaftesbury because they have only succeeded in stulti- 
fying themselves. In their First Report the Commissioners really 
came to no conclusion, They stated that they thought “it expe- 
dient to restrain all variations in respect of vesture in the public 
services of the Church of England and Ireland” ; but what they 
meant by “restraint” no human being, not even themselves, 
was prepared to say. To restrain variations cannot be the 
omme thing as to prohibit variations, because it would appear to 
be impossible to restrain what does not exist; and therefore the 
Report seemed—if it was intended to have any meaning, which 
probably was not the case—to permit variations, but to subject 
them to some conditions, limitations, and qualifications. In com- 
mon language, and in dialect not spoken by Royal Commissioners, 
to restrain the license of the press does not mean to destroy all 
printing-presses. The first and fundamental objection, therefore, 
to Lord Shaftesbury’s Bill is that it is totally opposed to the 
Commissioners’ Report. The Commissioners gave an inch; the 
Bill takes an ell. The Report proposed to restrain; the Bill 
proposes to prohibit. The Commissioners could not have in- 
tended to prohibit when they said restrain, because, being probably 
honest and honourable prelates, noblemen, and gentlemen, when 
they meant one thing they would not have said, especially when 
they were addressing the Queen, another (one of them indeed 
expressly says, speaking of the First Report, “In assenting to 
the recommendation that the use of vestments long disused 
should be restrained, I do not understand prohibition”), and 
because, moreover, certain members, and they not the least dis- 
tinguished, of their own body openly declared that, in using the 
word restrain, they expressly excluded from such restraint cer- 
tain cases which they, with some precision, indicated. It 
comes to this, that whevens the Commissioners in their Report 


recommended that it was expedient to restrain—t.e. to keep in 
order, to hold in check, to discourage—the use of certain gorgeous 
apparel in our churches, the Earl of Shaftesbury construes this to 
mean that it is necessary to prohibit the said sumptuous attire. 

We have spoken only of the Commissioners’ Virst Report. 
In their Second Report the folly of using this vague, am- 
biguous, misleading, and ad captandum language, came out. As 
soon as the Commissioners came to turn the word restraint 
into use, they flew in pieces; and the twenty-nine Commissioners 
were reduced to nineteen. ‘Ten of their number declined to pro- 
hibit, under the fiction of restraint, the use, under any circum- 
stances, of lighted candles and incense. The Bishop of Oxford and 
the Deans of Westminster and Ely, Lord Beauchamp and the Dean 
of the Arches, Messrs. Beresford Hope and Hubbard, Mr. John 
Coleridge and Messrs. Gregory and Perry, parted company with 
their associates. For various reasons they protested by anticipation 
against this very Bill of Earl Shaftesbury. They did not want a 
new Church, or a new Prayer Book, or a new Act of Uniformity. 
“They cannot advise the introduction of a new Rule of Ornaments” ; 
they “cannot approve of any attempt to stereotype by legislation 
for perpetual observance any use not strictly recognised’; they 
- ndions the attempt to introduce it would be dangerous”; they 
“ deprecate particular enactments on these subjects.” Again, they 
observe that “ the Church of England has always contained two 
parties, one caring much for outward observance and ceremonial, 
the other careless about, or even hostile to, them”; they go on to say 
that “room must be found for both,” “within such limits variety 
is desirable,” and variations “ should be restrained only when they 
give offence to the parishioners.” These are the reasons why 
even those of the Commissioners who thought that the legal use 
of the impugned ceremonial had not been proved declined to 
legislate on the subject; for we say nothing and quote nothing 
from Earl Beauchamp and Mr. Pusey, who argued that the usages 
had not been ‘disproved. 

In these reasons we emphatically and entirely concur. The 
matter at issue is twofold—first, the liberty of the Church of 
England, and the necessity which there is for an institution 
claiming to be the national expression of the collective and dif- 
fused religious sentiment of the people, including in it all tastes 
and feelings, not only in more essential matters, but also, in all 
reasonable variety, in matters of faith and dogma; and next, the 
excessive danger of giving a victory to the contemptible faction of 
Puritans. To take thefirstconsideration. The old Acts of Uniformity 
have egregiously failed. Their object was never gained even when 
they were backed by fine and imprisonment, Star Chambers and 
Bishops’ Courts, active, resolute, and influential. They have 
silently rotted away even in past days when education and in- 
telligence and free speech and free thought scarcely existed, 
and in the presence of a small, unintelligent, and uninquiring 
population. How will these cobweb shackles be of avail in 
days like ours, when men will think and act for themselves? 
It may be to some minds very puerile to desire their religion 
to be accompanied with pompous forms, and solemn rites, and 
gorgeous and scenic habiliments. But opinions one way will 
not hinder or influence opinions the other way. As far as 
the things themselves are concerned it is past question that a 
highly-wrought and decorated ceremonial in public worship is 
more in harmony with the spirit of the age, or with correct taste, 
than the dulness of Puritanism or the established practice 
of the last three hundred years, Religion, after all, must 
follow what is in man, not what is forced upon man. We 
build all these sumptuous Houses of Parliament, Government 
offices, Law Courts, ‘town Halls, and the like. We have our great 
Handel celebrations, our ceremonial and costume on the stage; 
our houses, strects, embankments, drawing-rooms, furniture—all 
exhibit the pomp, pride, and circumstance of decoration and lavish 
display; and it is simply absurd to suppose that, with all this 
going on in every department of civil and social life, the reli- 
gious function of the nineteenth-century man in England should 
not be affected by it. Whether all this is right or wrong, morally 
or esthetically, whether it is the sign of a lofty and soaring, or 
of a withering and corrupted civilization, whether it smacks of 
Athens or of the Lower The we neither know nor care; it 
is the fact of the day, open to any intelligence less narrow than 
Lord Shaftesbury’s. It is as useless to resist it as it is childish 
to affect not to see the Liberalism of the day. 

And this mention of Liberalism suggests another aspect of the 
argument. The Evangelical and Puritan party must in their 
turn submit to the consequences of their own past successes. In 
the Gorham case, and the Essays and Reviews case, what was 
really at issue was whether the doctrines of the Church were to 
be construed with a certain breadth and elasticity, or not. What 
was decided in these judgments, and, as most people thought, with 
a view chiefly of staving off difficulties and preventing secessions 
on a large scale, was that a considerable latitude must be 
allowed on such matters as the doctrines of Baptism, the In- 
spiration of Scripture, the duration, or meaning, of Eternity in 
Punishment. The triumph was that of compromise, of man A 
allowances, of comprehending; and this principle was aflirme 
for the benefit of the Evangelicals in the one case, and of the 
Latitudinarians in the other. Well, sauce for the goose, &c. 
The Ritualists and the High Churchmen have just the same right 
to appeal to this principle of comprehension and liberality as the 
Low Churchmen and the Broad Churchmen ; and common honest: 
demands that their appeal should be equally attended to. It is 
simply preposterous for a Church which is so broad in doctrine 
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to be so very punctilious and precise and uniform in externals. 
The liberty given in doctrine is not to be taken away as regards 
ceremonial. The Privy Council decisions and Lord Shaftes- 
bury’s Bill, should they ever become law together, would imply 
an insolent and intolerable and revolting contradiction and ab- 
surdity. On both grounds, therefore, because the proposed Bill 
interferes with religious liberty, and because it seeks to give 
a triumph to the Lvangelicals, it ought to be, as it will be, dis- 
missed with contuinely. We have already spoken, in canvassing 
the Report of the nineteen Commissioners, of the absurd and 
ridiculous character of the “ easy and effectual’ remedy suggested 
for “the aggrieved parishioner.’ The present Bill embodies the 
memorible suggestion that a minority of three in a thousand are 
to coerce the wishes and tastes and convictions of three hundred 
and thirty-three times their number; and that in a parish, say of 
50,c00, for such parishes exist, any five may “take proceedings 
against the minister.” That any Bill should contain a piece of 
legislation so grotesquely absurd, so infinitely ridiculous in its 
tyranny as this, or that with all its pretended zeal for con- 
formity it should, after all, have expressly excepted from its pro- 
visions the use of copes in cathedral services, and that it should 
allow candlesticks and candles in them on the altar, but unlighted 
candles, is not its deepest condemnation. If it is carried it 
simply amounts to a repeal of the Act of Uniformity by the in- 
fliction of a new test and a new yoke, That is to say, it means 
the disruption of the Church of England; a step not, we think, 
to be dictated by the Karl of Shaftesbury. 


EASTERN TELEGRAPHS. 

Py WILLIAM HAY’S motion on the subject of the Indian 

Telegraphs suffered from a disadvantage incidental to all 
attacks upon the administrative services. All the prominent 
leaders who either are or hope to be occupants of the Treasury 
Bench are conspicuously silent when the Government is pressed 
to perform any executive duty. The pressure which is applicd 
to existing Ministers may, it is remembered, serve a short time 
hence to embarrass their successors, and an independent mem- 
ber who aims solely at the efficiency of the public service is 
quite certain to be left to fight his battle without any influential 
support. The chiefs of Opposition, no less than the Ministers 
themselves, seem to conceive that they have a direct interest in 
quashiny all impertinent inquiries. The consequence was that 
Lord William Hay was supported only by the representatives of 
commerce, and took nothing by his motion. And yet the subject 
was quite as worthy of consideration as if it had afforded scope 
for a party vote or for stinging personalities. The state of 
telegraphic communication with the East has become quite 
intolerable, and the fault lies entirely with the blundering of 
the Home and Indian Governments. Geographical conditions 
absolutely prescribe the route to be adopted for an Indian 
telegraph. Through the Mediterranean and the Red Sea it is 
open to us to lay a line to India absulutely under our own control, 
with the exception of a few miles along the railway from Alex- 
andria to Suez, lying in the dominions of the Pasha of Egypt, 
whe, as experience has proved, may be trusted to interpose no 
obstacle to the management of the line by an English staff, Such 
a line would not only be substantially free from all political com- 
plications, but would escape the interruptions and avoid the 
mismanagement inevitably attached to a land line through the 
most barbarous provinces of Asiatic Turkey. And yet, in spite of 
these obvious considerations, the whole weight of the Govern- 
ment is thrown into the scale of the Persian Gulf line, which 
neither pays a percentage on its cost nor aifords the facilities 
which are equally required for political and commercial purposes. 
The alternative line through Russia now in course of construction, 
if it should yelieve the commercial world of some of the incon- 
veniences at present endured, will greatly aggravate the evils of 
the present situation, for it will ruin the Turkish line, which is 
the favourite of our Government, and will leave our communi- 
cations with India absolutely at the mercy of our only rival 
in Asia, 

All these points were very forcibly put by Lord William Hay, 
and it is curious to sce how they were met on the part of the 
Government. Sir Staflord Northcote expressed a contident hope 
that, “if no political complication should arise,” the Russian line 
would before long very fairly serve the wants of the community. 
But what if political complications should arise? In such a ease, 
what would be the position of India with no-effectual means of 
communicating with the Home Government except through the 
lines of an actual or prospective encmy? It is quite likely that 
any collision with Russia on the frontiers of India may be post- 
poned for many years, but it will come some day; and even 
in the meantime the Government would scarcely desire their 
political telegrams to depend for safe and speedy transmission 
on the kindness of the Czar. And this will be the inevitable 
Consequence of the success of the Russian scheme. At present 
the Persian Gulf and Turkey line barely pays its working ex- 
penses, and when nine-tenths of the traffic has been diverted it 
will simply cease to work at all. That is the prospect which 
the Government affects to regard with satisfaction, and this in 
Spite of Sir John Lawrence’s earnest warning of the essential 
importance of an alternative line by the route of the Red Sea. 

’n this, the vital part of the whole question, Sir Stafford North- 
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cote simply shuts his eyes (probably without much effort), and 
can see no danger at all. He seems, however, to have had 
glimmering enough of the seriousness of the subject to desire 
to reinforce his argument by one of his familiar platitudes, and, 
accordingly, he laid down a principle absolutely unexceptionable 
if it had not been wholly inapplicable to the vase before him. 
The policy of the Imperial Government, he said, was settled against 
giving a guarantee to any submarine telegraphs, and this on the 
ground that private enterprise had succeeded in making a profit 
out of such undertakings. That Government should never 
guarantee anything is one of the soundest maxims that could be 
laid down, but it does not follow that Government should never 
do anything. It may be conceded to Sir Stafford Northcote that 
a rational Government would in every such case either take risk 
and profit together, or leave both to a private Company; but 
the success of the Atlantic Company, who had no Government 
rival to contend against, is no reason why private enterprise 
should be expected to enter upon a field which the Govern- 
ment has already occupied and nearly ruined. If the Indian 
Government had not hes up the foolish project of a telegraph 
through Turkey, the Red Sea line would probably have been 
in working order many years ago. Unfortunately, official 
assistance has gone just far enough to paralyse private enter- 
prise, without supplying any eflicient substitute. A Com- 
pany that should lay a cable to India by Alexandria and Suez 
would lose all the benefit of the Government messages (except 
perhaps when time was specially important), and would have to 
work in competition with a rival concern supported by all the 
revenues of India. Even with these heavy drawbacks we believe 
that a private line by the way of the Red Sea might be a promi- 
sing venture. At present, however, it is clear that the commercial 
world does not see its way to setting up in rivalry to so formidable 
an opponent as the Government, and there was a fine touch of 
irony about Sir Stafford Northcote’s suggestion that a Government 
which has actually taken possession of the field, and established 
an Indian telegraph, has a right to cast upon private enterprise 
the duty of constructing an alternative line which every one now 
admits is the only one that ought ever to have been laid. 

From this and previous discussions one point comes out beyond 
all dispute. It is not questioned that the route selected by our 
Government was the worst, and that by the Red Sea the best, that 
could be chosen. Sir Stafford, it is true, ventured on the idle remark 
that, even by the Red Sea route, an absolutely independent line 
would not be secured; but it is scarcely necessary to say that the 
possible interference of Egypt over a few miles of the communica- 
tion is an evil in no way comparable with the mischievous control 
of Turkey over many hundreds of miles of the existing route. It 
is true, also, that to perfect the proposed line we should require 
an ocean cable to Gibraltar, and thence to Multa and Alexandria. 
But even without waiting for this portion of the work, by far the 
most pressing want would be supplied when once the Turkish 
portion of the line was supplanted. The communication through 
Europe already offers several alternative routes, thereby affording 
a security against interruption second only to that supplied by the 
possession of a cable of our own. Sooner or later a complete sub- 
marine line from England to India, with no other break than 
the Isthmus of Suez, will be recognised as essential, but the 
fact that more than half the benefit may be secured at once by 
the completion of the most important link of the chain is rather 
a recommendation of the project than an objection to it. It 
was very obvious that none of Sir Stafford Northcote’s argu- 
ments expressed the real motives of the Government. The truth 
is well known, and might as well have been avowed. The 
Government, in common with the rest of the world, are 
perfectly aware that the Red Sea route is the right one, and 
that their existing line is a blunder. They cannot fail to see 
also that by entering the field themselves and constructing an 
Indian telegraph they have done their best to exclude private 
enterprise, and can no longer be entitled to say that telegraphic 
communication with India is a matter which commercial people 
must see to themselves without Government assistance. ‘lhe 
Government hindrance is there in the shape of the existing line, 
and it is too late to cast all responsibility upon the merchants who 
complain so justly of the inelliciency of the Government work. 
The financial diflicuity might perhaps alarm a timid Executive, 
but in the face of the extreme importance of having a line inde- 
pendent of Russia, and the little risk there is of loss now that 
ocean telegraphy is so well understood, no Government would 
long hesitate to imcur an expenditure which would probably soon 
recoup itself, and would certainly serve the most important 
political and commercial purposes. 

Unfortunately, there is a still more serious embarrassment 
behind. In their panic after the breakdown of the first Red 
Sea cable, the Government applied no inconsiderable pressure 
at Constantinople to induce the Turks to manufacture the un- 
lucky line from Constantinople to the Persian Gulf, and there 
is therefore some delicacy felt in taking an active part in the 
establishment of a rival line. The Turks have utterly failed to 
maintain efficient communication ; but they are supposed, in official 
circles, to have a sort of vested interest in the mismanagement of 
our communications with India with which the Government are 
reluctant to interfere. One can appreciate the extreme politeness 
of this mode of viewing the matter; but it would be a singular 
state of things if England should be condemned in perpetuity to 
go without an eflective telegraph to India because the Govern- 
ment have first shut out private enterprise from the field, and 
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then placed themselves under obligations to Turkey which prevent 
them from doing what is wanted themselves. It would be better 
to repay the Sultan twice over all that he spent upon his 
worthless line than to sacrilice the interests of India and the 
convenience of English merchants to considerations of international 
etiquette. 


THE LUTHER FESTIVAL AT WORMS. 


IIE rage for monster meetings seems to have passed from the 
world into the Church. Last year we had the Pan-Anglican 
Synod. Next year we are promised a still more imposing 
assemblage under the shadow of the Vatican. Meanwhile, Dean 
Alford presided the other day at what has been rather ambitious! y 
designated a Pan-Drotestant gathering at the Cheshuit Theological 
College, to indicate his benevolent conviction that there is no dif- 
ference between Anglican deans and their “reverend Lrethren” 
of the Dissenting persuasions, except indeed one, which he 
modestly omitied to state. oth parties, he observed, are agreed 
in disliking the “scarlet lines” still interwoven with our Re- 
formed Liturgy ; but Le did not add that the former are fortunate 
in possessing a moie enlightened—or more elastic—conscience, 
which, as long as the scarlet is inseparably attached to the endow- 
ments, enables them to accept both together. If the 600 
ministers of all denominations assembled at Cheshunt constituted 
a@ Pan-Protestant meeting, what are we to call the far prander 
assemblage, graced “by the presence of the Royal families of 
Germany,” es the penny-a-liners have it, which met at Worms to 
inaugurate the monument of Luther? Perhaps it will be most. 
respectful to the memory of the great Reformer if we call it Pan- 
Lutheran. ‘The Zines’ Correspondent, to be sure, begins by 
telling us that the memorial is dedicated, “ not to a man, but to a 
period,” Lut then he tells us at the end that “it is the man, 
not his creed, that is worshipped,” and we are inclined to 
think that his se-ond thoughts are better than his first. It is 
certainiy not to Luther's creed that this act of homage is being 
paid, at least by those who happen to know anything about 
what it was. We do not reckon among them the Zines’ reporter, 
who speaks of his having vindicated “the cause of religious 
liberty,” though that is perhaps what his modern worshippers 
have # vague notion that they are trying to do themselves, It 
was the very last thing Luther wished to accomplish, if by reli- 
gious liberty is meant liberty for those who difler from your own 
belief. And a leading organ of theological liberalism in England 
informed us only the other day that in this matter it was quite of 
Luther's mind. 
It may be worth while to remember that the two leading 
oints of Luther's theology were the sole and supieme infalii- 
bility of the wiitten Word—always, however, as interpreted 
by himeelf—and justilication by faith; or, in the more exact ter- 
minology of Protestant divines, the dogma of imputed righteous- 
ness. We doubtif there are a hundred Lutheraus in the present 
day, so far as that name can be properly used at all, since the 
Lutheran and Caivinistic Churches have been fused into one by 
the late King of Prussia, who hold either doctiine. It would be 
curious to kuow which of them is referred to in [ler Majesty's 
telegram expressing “ the sympathies of Protestant Hug'and ’ with 
the inauguration ceremony at Worms. No doubt Protestant 
England holds to the Bible as against the Pope, but hardly to the 
Bible as interpreted by Luther, considering that one of the 
tenets which he imost strenuously insisted on to the last, as taught 
by the letter of Scripture, was consubstantiation, which never 


obtained a moment’s foothold in this country. And as to 
“imputed righteousness,” though there is still a school 


among us perpetually engaged in denouncing * the soul-destroy- 
ing heresy ” of inheient righteousness, or, as they preler to call it, 
“ justilication by works,” we suspect that this is practically the 
belief of the immense majority of intelligent Chiistians outside 
the Church of Keme just as much as within it. Indeed, it is 
difficult to conceive how any rational being could seriously imain- 
tain, except for coutroversial purposes, what Luther lud down 
as the articulus statis vel cadentis ecclesia; nor would he ever 
have been the man he was, or exerted the influence he did over 
his countrynien, had he consistently acted on his own professed 
belief. ‘Translated out of technical terminology into the lan- 
guage of ordinury life, his teaching came simply to this—that 
tin, actual no less than original, is an integral and meradicable 
constituent of human nature; all our seeming virtues are but dis- 
guised and scarce.y “ splendid sins”; tie constancy of Socrates, 
the chastity of Aenocrates, the temperance of Zeno, are ex- 
pressly declared to be “ vices,” for trom man’s corrupt nature 
comes only what is damnable. And justification is not to be 
effected through the reformation of the siuner, or his elloits 
after good, which are at once presumptuous and unprolitable, but 
by a bare imputation or transference to him of the merits of Cliist. 
‘this is not the creed which either Lnglaud or Germany would 
delight to honour, but it is a very guarded statement, as any 
one may ascertain tor himself, of the doctrines still most explicilly 
laid down in the Lutheran formularies. The Reformer’s own 
summary of his teaching, Lsto peceator et peccu furtiter sed 
confide fortius, way be suliiciently ilustrated by a famous passage 
quoted from his works by Suffictt quod agnovimus Dei 
Agnum qui lollit peceata mandi, ab hoc non aviliet nos peccatun, 
eamst millics nulles uno de fornicenum aut vcedanis. was 
but o natural corollary from these doctrines when Calvin, 
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large proportion of mankind are created by God to be the instru- 
meuts of sin and victims of Ilis just vengeance, and that, being 
above all Jaw, Ue breaks none in forcing them to commit sin, as 
when He became the author of David's adultery, It is instructive 
to observe how even the most orthodox of Lutheran divines in 
our own day—men like the Danish Bishop Martensen and Rothe 
and Thomasius—contiive to wriggle out of the unmistakeable serse 
ef the formularies they verbally accept. We do not question 
their personal devotion to the patriarch of their Church, but 
they have as little in common with his teaching a3 a modern 
Wesleyan reviler of the bloated Establishment has in common 
with John Wesley. Only they have changed fur the better, and 
the Weslevan preachers for the worse. 

The lud:crous unreality of the inaugural ceremony at Worms, 
so far as it can be supposed to have any religious signiticance beyond 
that of chalking up No Popery in unusually big letters. becomes still 
more conspicuous if we turn to the descriptive details, There is 
something touching in the unction with which the 7%mes’ Corre- 
spon ent informs us that “ Luther, with face turned upwards, rests 
his clenched fist on the closed Bible, as if uttering the famous 
verse of his beautiful chorale, Das Wort sie sollen lassi stain.” 
Well, indeed, may he clench his fist, and litt his eyes to heaven. 
Theve is no land in Christendom that has been so distinguished 
for a century past, for its studied disobedience to the injunction of 
the * beautiful chorale,” «s his own. very attack on the authen- 
ticity or the inspiration of the Bible, which in Dr. Colenso’s 
feeble reproduction has so terribly disturbed “ the sympathies of 
Protestant England,” emanated from Germany. We owe it 
exclusively to German qities of Luther's spiritual progeny 
that the Word has xo¢ been “ suffered to stand.” If it be true, 
to quote the saying of a 1ecent Broad Church essayist, that * the 
doctrine of plenary inspiration (the fundamental tenet of the 
Reformation) has broken like packthvead before the rising 
gales of scientific discovery and historical research,” the childven 
of the Reformers have broken it. ‘Their fathers believed in the 
great Protestant prophet; they are content to disbelieve, and build 
his sepulchre. ‘ihe enthusiastic reporter has apparently the sole 
ciedit of this singularly infelicitous extract from Luther's hymn. 
But the next quotation of his words is engraved ou the pedestal 
of the menument. Faith is life in God, but it is orly through 
the Spirit of Christ that we can hope to understand Holy Writ.” 
What precise seuse may have been attached to this sta‘ement by 
Joln t.uggenhagen and Justus Jonas, with whose portraits they 
uppear to be associated, we are not sufficiently acquainted with 
the history of those worthies to be prepared to say. But we know 
pretty well what Luther meant by them, and what is meant by 
those who have inseribed them on his monument. In the mouth 
of the former, understanding Scripture by the Spirit of Christ 
meant finding in Scripture the comfortable docir:ne of justili- 
extion by faith alone without works. In the mouth of the latter 
it means that “free handling in a becoming spirit,” and “ treat- 
ing the Dible like any other book ”—tor instance, like Homer 
or Shakspeare, or the book of nature, all equally divine reve- 
lations—which we have heard a good deal about lately, and 
for which manner of dealing with the written Word Luther 
would unquestionably have burnt them if he had had the 
opportunity. ‘There is the same happy flexibility about the 
next inscription, Those that rightly understand Christ will 
not be moved by what man may enjoin. ‘They are free, not 
in the flesh, but in the spirit.” Our informant adds that John 
Calvin and Ulrich Zwingli “are aptly placed under this motto.” 
We quite agree with him. ‘Lhe collocation is exceedingly apt, 
whichever way it be taken. If it be intended to represent 
Luther's toleration of their differences from himself, it is suflicient 
to obse:ve that he took an odd way of expressing it. If their own 
liberality of sentiment is referred to, it was strikingly exemplified 
when Calvin sent Servetus to the stake. By rejecting “* what man 
may enjoin,” Luther meant rejecting what the Pope may enjoin. 
Those who rejected his own testimony might be “free in the 
spirit,” but it was no fault of his if they were “ fice in the flesh ” 
to indulge their heretical proctivities. He insisted that no 
Government could tolerate heresy without becoming responsible 
for the souls it destroyed, and that it was a duty to put down 
“abominations,” among which he expressly reckoned a denial of 
his own theory of justification, and the “idolatry” of the Mass. 
Beza and Zwingli wrote strongly in the same sense; and the 
“ mild and temperate Melanchthon,” us he is called in the descrip- 
tion of his figure on the monument, maintained, with strange 
inconsistency, that “new opinions” should be punished with 
death, and highly extolled the “ pious aud memorable example” of 
the burning of Servetus. 

There ave secular as well as theological saints accommodated 
with a niche in the Luther monument at Worms. ‘The reporter 
waxes eloquent, though a littie oracular, over the figure of 
“Frederick the Wise,” iector of Saxony, whose wisdom, by the 
way, consisted principally in a singular aptitude for discerning 
which way the wind was blowing. “ Next to Providence,’ we 
are informed, “it is to this great and good man that Germany is 
indebted tor the principle of religious liberty ”—that is, of Luther- 
anism. One is wresistibly reminded of the pastoral of a French 
Cardival—we forget which—in 1859, when the Ltalian campaign 
was only just begimning, and the future Pijate was still an Litra- 
montane hero. “God, my beloved brethren,” observed his 
Cminence, “ w:4h the assistance of France, is writing a magni- 
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ficent page in the history of the world.” The chief means, it 
appears, by which Frederick, next to Providence, achieved the 
triumph of religious liberty was by furnishing Luther “ the where- 
withal to maintain that delightful home presided over by Kate”; 
in other words, enabling him to marry the runaway nun, Catharine 
de Bora, whose charms convinced him of the wickeduess of 
s-cerdotal and monastic celibacy. Notwithstanding these eminent 
services of Frederick the Wise to the cause of the Reformation, it 
is sad to be reminded that “ unfortunately the principal branch of 
his issue have (ste) relapsed into Catholicism.” Dut the statement 
is at least intelligible, an:l is unquestionably true. There is another 
allegation made about him, and it is evidently regarded by the 
wriler as far the most importaut, which we have vainly racked our 
brains to interpret. We give it therefore as it stands:—“ An 
Englishman is naturally gratified to reflect that, as he was the 
most celebrated ancestor of the Prince Consort, he stands in the 
same relation to the future kings of his country.” We thonght 
at first “his country” meant Saxony, but then it was not very 
clear why Englishmen should be “naturally” interested in the 
relations of the Elector Frederick to any monarchs of Saxony, 
ast or future. On the other hand, one hardly sees how I'rederick’s 
eine the most celebrated ancestor of the Piince Consort proves 
that he will be the uost celebrated ancestor of all future Kings 
of England. Even excluding the possible contingency of his 
finding a rival some diay among the Viince Consort’s descendants, 
or the amiable persuasion that he has found a rival in the Prince 
Consort himself, our “future kings” may surely be permitted to 
reckon the former sovereigns of England, as well as former Electors 
of Saxony, among their ancestors. And some of them might be 
named whose celebrity is almost equal to that of I’rederick the 
Wise. 

Luther, as we have seen, cannot be held to represent any single 
ositive conviction of the German Protestants of to-day. But we 
con mere direct, not to say grotesque, evidence, in the account 
of the recent fesiival, that he was glorified, not as a religious 
prephet, but as a national hero. According to one nariative of 
the celebration, the most striking speech delivered was that of 
the Mayor of the city, “who is a Catholic,” adds the writer, 
“as are three-fourths of the citizens cf Worms.” The Mayor 
said, in substance, that he considered Luther a very fine fellow, 
and honoured him for his boldiuess and sincerity. So do we ou 
the whole, though his bolduess was apt to degenerate into 
bravado, and his sincerity often took the form of what in anybedy 
else would be termed outrageous coarseness. There is no rea- 
son Why Germans, both Catholic and Protestant, should not unite 
in paying homage to their national hero. And if the Queen 
thinks it due to the memory of the departed descendant of 
Frederick the Wise to express a persoual interest in the 
solemnity, no one can complun of her doing so. But it is not 
obvious why Ilex Majesty should “ send a telegram expressing the 
sympathies of Protestant England” with a German national 
festival. Protestant England has no more concern with the matter 
than Orthodox Russia or Catholic France. One poiut of con- 
tact, but hardly of sympathy, there is between Luther aud our 
English sovereigns. Ler Majesty owes her title of “ Defender 
ef the Faith” to a book written by one of her royal ancestors 
to refute his novel doctrine of the Sacraments. If we sym- 
pathize with the inauguration of Luther's monument at Worms, 
it is in just the same sense that we sympathize with the cere- 
mony held the other day at Orleans to celebrate the memory 
of Joan of Arc; and we did not hear of any telegram being 
despatched on that occasion to the French Emperor. <A national 
féte is a very proper thing in its way, but it is always better to 
call things by their right uames. ‘The Germans are not cele- 
brating the triumph of Lutheran doctrines, which they have long 
since rejected; aud the triumph achieved by Luther himself was 
that of a particularly narrow aud intolerant theological system, 
not of religious liberty. 


SAINT MARGARET’S, WESTMINSTER, 


FAMIIE Collegiate Church of Westminster seems beset by foes | 
within and without. ‘To be sure its ciuellest foes are, as | 


usual, those of its own household. It is from within that the most 
unkindest cuts of all do come. It is not the hand of the stranger 
which turns the most solemn spot in England into a sixpeuny 
peep-show, which puts forth a grotesque romance as the history 
of the Abbey, or which drags the poor old minster into a police 
court to have nonseuse talked about its weathercock eight hun- 
dred years back. Perhaps the capitular mind, however anxious 
to dispossess itself cf its own fiechold, may acquiesce in the judg- 
ment of law and of common sense that an estate once granted 
and never since alienated must belong to the grantee and not 
to anybody else. But the impulse thus given from within is 
Worthily canied on from without. The touter who got sent 


to prison for showing or not showing the Abbey did his Lest to | 


tura a penny by disturbing an established trade. But it was only 
because the established trade was flourishing within the walls 


that it came into the touter’s head to attempt his nefarious prac- | 


tices without them. If the Chapter did what they could to get 
rid of the Abbey altogether by proving it to be, not their collegiate 
church, but a royal palace, it is no wouder that an external body 
should compass the overthrow of a building whose removal is 


again. Foolish people have been clamouring for its removal 
ever since one can remember, and every time some foolish person 
has proposed to pull it down, some wise person has come forward 
with unanswerable arguments to show that it ought to stand, 
The thing has become a formula; it is ene of those subjects on 
which it is impossible to say anything new. The nonsense talked 
on the one side and the sense talked on the other always are and 
always must be the came, At any rate the seuse must be tho 
same; but on the principle 
iolhui piv yap Ci Karol, 

it is perhaps possib’e that the nonsense may sometimes take 
different shapes, ‘This time the enemy comes in the shape of 
the Commission appointed to inquire iuto the question of the 
Acconmodation of the Public Departments, aud the succour 
comes in the shape of Mr. Conway, the Rector of the parish, and 
of Mr. Venables, Precentor of Lincoln, It is not easy to see 
what the acconmodatiun of the public departments can have to 
do with the destruction of Saint Margaret's church. ‘The reason 
given—namely, that it is wished “ tu throw the Abbey open and 
to display its magnilicent architecture”’—shuts out the idea that it 
is piopused to accommodate any of the public buildings on its 
site. One would have thought that such a Commission might 
have fully discharged its own duties and have left Saint Margaret's 
alone. But everybody who wishes to be thought a man of taste 
without being one is ready with his fling at Suint Margaret's, It 
is so casy to say, and it is, in a certala sense, so true to say, 
that it hinders the full and free view of Saint Peter's. Aud 
from that position it is so casy to leap to the conclusion that 
that which hinders the full and free view of Saint Peter's ought 
to be pulled down. ‘To be sure the same argument would, from 
one pout of view, lead to the pulling down of ull the subordinate 
buildings of the Abbey. From another point it would lead to the 
pulling down of the lalaee of Wesiminsicr. Lut these are points 
from which our Commissioners and our other critics most likely 
never thought of looking. ‘To these who appioach the Abbey by 
the great thoroughfare by which the world in general does ap- 
proach it, it is Saint Margaret's, and not the Chapterllouse, the 
Veanery, or the louses of Pariisment, which to stand ia 
the way. We in no way attempt to deny the fact that a man who 
gees straight from Ciaring Cross to Westminster Abbey would 
see more of the Abbey if Saint Margaret's were not thee. But 
we do eimphatically deny the conclusion that therefore Saint Mar- 
garet’s ought to be pulled down. We have often stood and looked 
at the group from the exact point where Saint Margaret's docs 
most to hinder the view. And, every time that we have stood 
aud looked, we have been the more swengthened in our belief that 
Saint Margarct’s ought to stand. 

Mr. Conway, the Rector of Saint Margaret’s, who writes the 
first letter to the Zimes, is, we believe, also a member of the 
Chapter of Saint Peters, From the sensible way in which he 
writes, we should infer that there must be many pomts on which 
he has not consented to the counsel and deed of his brethren, He 
puts points. Virst, he says that it may be questioued—we 
deny that there is any question about it—* whether the removal 
of the church would greatly improve the view of the Abbey from 
the northern approach.” Me argues that © the great length of the 
Abbey, seen m full flank, would awkwardly expose the defect 
occasioned by the absence of the central tower.” That is, as we 
understand him, and xs without doubt is the fact, Saint Ma: garet’s 
supplies just the break that is wanted. He also } leads tor the 
present church on the ground of long historical associations; he 
then, as Rector, argues aguinst the site proposed as inconvenient, 
and says that one-third of tie sum proposed to be spent on the 
removal and rebuilding would put the present church lito a state 
which would make it “no unworthy compauion of the Abbey of 


which it has so long been a dependence.” 


This is very good as far as it goes, but Mr. Venables comes 
down with a stronger hand. ‘The new Precentor of Lincoln 
speaks as a professed antiquary, as one who has been provi- 
dentially sent to save Saint Mugh’s minster from its merciless 
flayers. Mr. Conway, writing from the flats of Westminster, is 
more timid, and merely questions. Mr. Venables, speaking with 
all the vantage ground of the hill of Lincoln, boldiy pronounces 
the proposed scheme to be an “irreparable blunder,’ aud calls on 
Lora Johu Manners personally to beware. Mr. Venables goes 
much more fully than Mr. Conway to the real rvot of the 
matter. Saint Margaret's, we are told, is to be destroyed to 
display the “ magnilicent architecture of the Abbey.” ‘Lhis is 
of course the grand way of talking, which sounds well, and im- 
poses on people. Mr. Venables boidly implies that, in the parts 
of the Abbey which would be better seen by the removal of 
St. Margaret's, there is no “magnilicent architecture’ to dis- 
play. Mr. Venables knows what architecture is, and the Com- 
uissioners do not. “‘he exterior of the eastern limb of 
the Abbey, though venerable and picturesque in the grouping 
of its parts, has now no claim to architectural beauty.” la 
fact, as Mr. Venables goes on to explain, the old work is 
actually gone, and even its design canuot always be made 
out. <All this is equally true of the transept and of the out- 
side generally. ‘The outline is there, and a noble outline it 
is, but there is very little detail of any value. Lut in the pro- 
duction of that outline, Saint Margaret's, from any point where 
it can be seen, has a most important share. Saint Peter's, as 


xsthetically almost equivalent to the overthrow of the Abbey. In | Mr. Conway reminds us, has the killing defect of lacking a central 


a Word, Saint Margaret's church, so often threatened, is threatened | tower, the more killiag because of the small size of the western 
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towers. The general outline of the church itself, from any point 
where it can be seen nakedly, is most unsatisfactory. It does not 
realize the English idea of a great central tower round which 
everything else groups. It does not realize the French idea of 
making everything subordinate to the lofty towers at the west 
end. It has not, and never can have, any tower at all worthy of 
the building. No doubt a central tower was designed. ut, even 
supposing it to be mechanically possible to carry out that design 
now, it is very doubtful whether it would be any improvement, 
except in quite a distant view. The peculiar arrangement of 
Saint Peter’s which places the choir in the western limb produces 
‘avast length of apparent nave, and drives the transepts unduly 
to the east. A tower built over them, if lofty, would seem a 
great deal too near to the east end; if low, it would, in a church 
of the style, height, and elaboration of Westminster, be wanting 
in dignity. On the whole, though its absence leaves a sad gap, it 
is better away. Something special then was needed to give ellect 
to the central part of the church. This is obtained by a transept 
of unusual dignity, combined with the very Saint Margaret's 
which is complained of. From any point to the north-east, the 
grouping of Saint Margaret’s tower with the transept gable and 
turrets is most striking and effective. It is unusual, perhaps a 
little confused ; but it is just what is wanted. It calls off atten- 
tion from the great defect of the Abbey to a most rich and varied 
group at the same point. Take away Saint Margaret’s and the 
view of the Abbey would doubtless be more uninterrupted. But 
what would that view be? The uninterrupted view of a building 
which needs that very Saint Margaret’s to hide its faults and to 
bring out its beauties. 

Mr. Venables goes on, in words which we cannot do better than 
copy as they stand :— 

No truth is more certain than that the surest way to dwarf a really large 
building is to remove from it all standards by which its size may be esti- 
mated, and plant it alone with a free space all round it. We all know how 
much smaller St. Peter’s appears than St. Paul’s from this very cause. The 
magnificent piazza in which it stands, and the accurate proportion of its 
colonnades and other adjuncts, all teud to bring down its size and diminish 
its eflect. Now, at Westminster this much maligned church just supplies 
what St. Peter’s at Rome wants, We see a very large building with a lofty 
tower dwarfed into insignificance by the side of the Abbey, and we almust 
unconsciously grasp the dimensions of the building, and have a feeling of 
its magnitude, which would be lost if this standard were removed. I may 
add that St. Margaret’s has become more than ever essential, now that the 
Palace of Westminster, with its lofty towers, has been erected in such close 
proximity to the Abbey, The dignity of the older building suffers grievously 
in all distant views from its aspiring neighbour. Remove St. Margaret’s 
and the nearer view would almost equally suffer, 

‘The truth is that the people who put Saint Margaret’s where it is 
Inew what they were about, and the people who want to take it 
away do not know what they are about. ‘The mediseval architects 
were not fools. In the very number of the Zimes in which Mr. 
Venables’ letter appears there is some of the usual nonsense on 
the subject, nonsense thoroughly worthy of Lord Palmerston him- 
self. ‘Lhe ingenious writer wonders how our medieval forefathers 
got in and out of their buildings, and how they managed to see 
‘ when they were in them. Have medieval hails and churches no 
doors and no windows? or is the 7%mes so blind that it cannot see 
even by the light of a range of windows leaving much less stone 
’ than glass in the wall? ‘The men who built Westminster Abbey, 
Westminster Hall, and Saint Margaret’s Church, knew thoroughly 
both how to light those buildings and how to group them. We 
suspect that very few people who see Westminster Abbey realize, 
till they get inside, that it is the loftiest church in England. 
Placed where it is, in London, and in such a part of London, it 
cannot possibly soar over all surrounding buildings in the way in 
which much smaller churches soar over all surrounding buildings 
in other places, Even if it had towers in proportion to its size, 
Saint Peter of Westminster could never soar over Westminster in 
the way that Saint Peter of York soars over York. At York it 
‘ is not merely the towers, it is the bulk of the minster itself, which 
rises above the city. The ridge of Westminster is forty feet or 
more higher than that of York, but Westminster can never, while 
it stands, be the same predominant object which York is, It 
has still less chance of overtopping all its neighbours since a 
neighbouring building has sprung up by which it is itself over- 
topped. Saint Peter’s is higher than other English minsters, but it 
is not higher than they are in the proportion in which other build- 
ings at Westminster are higher than the same kind of buildings 
in other English cities. Its positive size is therefore likely to be 
forgotten. But we are recalled to its positive size when we sce 
that a parish church of the larger sort, with a tower which would 
alone be a prominent object in most towns, seems small by the 
side of it. 


Our ancient minsters were none of them built to stand alone. 
A great church, whether secular or monastic, was only part of a 
whole. It always had other buildings, adjoining or standing 
near to it, grouping with it and thereby increasing its eflect. 
Gateways, refectories, Bishops’ palaces, prebendal houses, when- 
ever they retain their ancient character, group with the church, 
and improve its effect. Among these subordinate buildings a 
subordinate church is often found, and it always helps to set oii’ its 
mightier neighbour to greater advantage. Saint Margaret’s, for the 
reasons which we have given, is more important and needful for 
this purpose than the subordinate church anywhere else. It is an 
essential part of the group, which it would be the ruin of the 
whole effect of the Abbey to take away. There was in the last 
century one James Wyatt, whose name lives enshrined in the 
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scathing satire of Pugin. He called himself an architect, but he 
is now remembered, not for anything, good or bad, that he built, 
but only for what he destroyed. He too had a notion of isolating 
great churches and making them better seen. To that end he 
loved to destroy what the original builders had built to add fresh 
dignity to their works, The man who lays a finger on Saint 
Margaret’s at Westminster, for any purpose but that of necessary 
and legitimate improvement, will win for himself a fame like that 
of Wyatt. His name will go down to posterity along with that 
of the destroyer of the campanile of Salisbury, the would-be 
destroyer of the Galilee and the chapter-house of Durham. 


HENLEY REGATTA. 


tb any philosopher attended the regatta at Henley last week— 
though perhaps we ought to apologize for the hypothesis—he 
might have found many topics for reflection. That a large number 
of persons should have seized upon any oe to come together 
in one of the loveliest reaches of the lovely Thames scenery is not 
indeed surprising; considering the beauty of the weather, and the 
pleasure of looking at cool deep water and green meadows after 
months of London dust, it is only remarkable that more cockneys 
did not come out for a holiday. Our philosopher would rather 
have pondered upon the old problem, why it should be that 
pleasure should be so closely associated in the minds of English 
youth, not merely with physical labour, but with much vexation 
of spirit. Rowing races, besides being very hard work and not 
altogether free from danger, means in most cases a series of 
vexatious disappointments. To train a crew through weeks of 
summer weather is to keep eight men in a constant state of 
nervous ill-temper, and deprivation of all amusements, and very 
likely to have for all reward an ignominious defeat. However, it 
is a fact well enough understood, though perhaps not explained, 
that the intense excitement and absorption of all energy upon one 
desperate contest is somehow its own sufficient reward. The 
school of muscular Christians has preached its sermons, and 
undergone its mild persecution of ridicule, and has pretty well 
cooled down to its normal state. It has for the most part 
dropped its theory, but retained its practice. It has ceased to 
urge the questionable doctrine that physical excellence should be 
reckoned amongst the Christian graces, and that a good oarsman 
necessarily conforms to the highest type of civilized mankind. 
But the pursuit of athletic distinction is carried on with steadily 
increasing ardour. Every year it seems that our young men 
attach a higher value to the prizes won on the cricket-field 
or the river. If muscular Christianity is a decaying creed, 
muscularity pure and simple appears to be more than ever in 
the ascendant. Without endeavouring at present to account for 
this singular phenomenon, we may be content to say that it is 
impossible for any one, even for a philosopher who has flesh and 
blood as well as brains, not to be carried away for a moment by 
the enthusiasm of Henley. If he has ever handled an oar, he will 
be in danger for the time of losing all philosophic calm. And 
perhaps even, in his cooler moments, he may admit that, in spite 
of all the extravagant nonsense that has been talked, there is 
really something creditable about an English boat-race. School- 
boys and undergraduates ought to know that the whole duty of 
man comprises some duties much higher than those of the athlete. 
Their ideal hero should display intellect, as a more necessary quali- 
fication than muscles. But we cannot deny that, if studies are to 
be dethroned from their rightful pre-eminence, it is as well that 
the competing object of ambition should be one which implies 
rather excess than deficiency of vital energy. If our young men 
are undeniably idle, pers at least show a certain vigour which 
may be turned into worthier channels. 


At any rate the spectators of the Henley regatta, whatever 
their calmer theories, would doubtiess find reasons to justily their 
interest. They might fairly congratulate themselves on the grow- 
ing interest in boat-racing. ‘The number of entries was larger 
than ever, and even Cambridge, in spite of a long series of 
disasters, came up smiling, in the language of the ring, to be 
defeated once more. Indeed, as far as the zeal of the competitors 
is concerned, there is only one complaint to be made—namely, 
that it was rather too little restricted. In the late contro- 
versy as to the prejudicial effects of rowing on the constitution, 
the dispute turned chiefly on the University boat-race. The 
test at that race is severe enough, although we know that, 
with ordinary prudence, there is no reason for calling it 
dangerous. Lut at Henley the strain is really of a far severer 
character. At Putney the race is rowed with a long stroke 
in the cool season. At Henley each race is often a series of 
sharp bursts; the weather is often exceedingly trying, and train- 
ing has been unusually severe; and after a man has rowed one 
race he is brought out again for, it may be, two or three more 
severe contests. The eflort which is harmless to a fresh man is 
incomparably greater for one who is already tired; we have con- 
stantly seen races at Henley in which the question has been simply 
which crew would first be utterly exhausted. On the present 
occasion ton very pluckily suceeeded in winning a second race, 
after losing the tirst, but other crews were knocked out of all 
shape by previous efforts. Nothing is more painful than to see & 
tired crew trying to screw out the last remnant of their strength 
to meet fresh antagonists. It would take away very little from 
the interest of the regatta if the number of races in which a man 
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might row were restricted, and it would certainly remove a great 
scandal upon athletic sports, 

Putting this aside, a want of a different kind was perceptible to 
the old frequenters of the regatta. The rowing indeed was, on 
the whole, up to the average. London were an improvement upon 
late years, and the Eton boys covered themselves with glory. In 
whatever other matters native cynics and foreign observers may 
discover some shortcomings in our great school, they will at least 
find it very hard to match it on the water. And yet, at the 
risk of being taken for weak-minded admirers of the past, we must 
confess that there was something to our taste rather inferior to the 
older days of the regatta. The oarsmen, like the actors, of former 
times become surrounded with a poetical halo. Gentlemen of a 
certain standing will of course hold that no boat has ever come up to 
the gloriesof the historic seven-oar, others will dwell upon the heroes 
who beat Cambridge by 18 inches, and others again will refer to the 
mighty deeds of a Playford and a Casamajor; while the rising gene- 
ration will, equally of course, sneer at their elders, and believe in 
the unrivalled excellence of the oarsmen of the present. But we 
would not insist so much on the fact that there was no great light 
of unapproachable excellence, no one to make an era and become 
a peg on which to hang traditionary legends, as that there was a 
certain want of dramatic interest. Some ten years ago, when 
Oxford and Cambridge sent University crews and met with a 
worthy rival in the London Rowing Club, Henley might be con- 
sidered as a court of appeal from the Putney boat-race. The 
University had not established its claims till it had shown that it 
could beat its rival at London, and meet the world at large at 
Henley. It is now some years siuce either University has thought 
it worth while to attend the regatta; and on the present occasion 
the College crews supplied the place very indifferently. Oxford was 
certainly not up to the mark, and the First ‘Trinity, though rowing 
with indisputable courage, were at best but a melancholy sight to 
those who remembered the admirable crew of which Mr. Royds was 
stroke. At that time the First Trinity won, if we remember 
tightly, nearly every race at the regatta. Now, they only proved 
that the Cambridge style is so bad as to counterbalance most un- 
deniable strength and pluck. And thus the interest which used 
to surround the race for the Grand Challenge Cup has suffered a 
marked diminution, though the general competition at the regatta 
has increased. If men of the calibre of Mr. Disraeli and Mr. 
Gladstone were ousted from Parliament, we should care com- 
paratively little for a struggle for the leadership between fifth- 
rate statesmen, however eager they might be for the post. 

One cause of this falling off is painfully obvious. As Cambridge 
rowing has declined, the whole rowing interest has suflered with 
it. When there are few competitors of undoubted merit, those 
who are left fall off in their zeal. A Cambridge University crew 
naturally avoids a contest where it would be certain of defeat at 
the hands of Eion boys. The ignominy of losing, as they would 
almost certainly lose, is too great to be counterbalanced by the 
desire of glory. Of course Oxford does not care to risk its reputa- 
tion against inferior rivals; and thus the London Rowing Club 
is left almost alone in its glory. The most efficient remedy 
would be an improvement in the Cambridge style, and every 
one must wish that a reformation so long promised and so con- 
stantly deferred may at last be seriously undertaken. We are 
therefore very glad to see that a serious effort is being made 
to remove at least one obstacle to improvement. To look at 
the Thames at Herley, and to compare it with the wretched 
rivulet called by courtesy a river at Cambridge, is enough to 
account for much. ‘The Cam was never much better than a 
canal, and it is rapidly sinking to the level of a drain. As 
it is left entirely to its own devices, it may be interesting 
to geologists, as a specimen of the process by which a river is 
silted up. They may study the deposition of huge banks of 
unsavoury matter, and the growth of slimy weeds, retaining 
speciinens of the existing fauna of the country for the benefit of 
some future generation. But fluviatile deposits, though interest- 
ing after a few millions of years, are at present singularly incon- 
venient. At Cambridge the boats have to be forced through 
unctuous water, which almost sticks to the oars, through beds of 
intricate weeds, and across shallows where the bottom of the boat 
almost scrapes the ground. It is inevitable that under such cireum- 
stances, every fault that a rowing man can commit is unnaturally 
stimulated. ‘To force a boat through a glutinous und shallow fluid 
requires a totally different style of rowing from that which is 
required on deep buoyant water. The short jerking strokes of 
a Cambridge crew speak as plainly of the unhealthy ditches 
upon which they have been practised as the web-feet, supposed 
by local prejudice to be characteristic of the fen men, indicated 
the nature of their dwelling-places. It is, therefore, to be hoped, 
as indeed it seems to be probable, that the scheme of deepening 
and widening the Cam will be effectually carried out. The 
expense is not exorbitant, and the advantage is undeniable to any 
one who has tried the experiment of rowing on the two waters. 

It is true indeed, and must not be forgotten, that the decline in 
Cambridge rowing was not primarily caused by the decay of the 
river. The falling off was sudden and complete, and the Cam 
was a detestable piece of water even at the time when Cambridge 
Was meeting Oxford on equal terms. It is also true indeed that 
it is far more diflicult to recover the genuine tradition under the 
waifavourable circumstances which now exist. Every improve- 
ment in the art of boatbuilding has made the need of a lively 
style and the abandonment of digging, jerking, and similar faults 
more necessary ; the errors to which the Cam is naturally pro- 
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pitious are more fatal than was formerly the case. And from this 
it follows that an improvement in the Cam is more distinctly 
desirable than ever. Only that improvement will not be enough ; 
as, indeed, at the best the Cam cannot be made into more than a 
respectable canal. But when everything has been done that can 
be done in the way of engineering, it will then be necessary for 
the Cambridge youth to set about teaching themselves more 
systematically intelligently, 


PICTURES OF THE YEAR. 
Ix. 


w= foreign critics come to England and look at our Exhi-~ 
/Y bitions, they are unanimous in condemning our painting on 
the ground of quality as art. They admit the w.t and intelligence 
of our artists, and they respect their industry and resolution, but 
they say that the English never do first-rate work as painting’; 
and we know that English pictures are not admitted in the per- 
manent Continental galleries, though they are received by courtesy 
in the Exhibitions. This opinion, which is universal on the Con- 
tinent, is near enough to the truth to be worth the consideration of 
candid and well-informed people ; the only error in it is that it is 
too absolute. It is like another opinion held about us, that the 
English are not capable of sustaining an easy and interesting con- 
versation. It is true that good general conversation, in which all 
present perform their appropriate parts in a genial and uncon- 
strained manner and with due regard to proportion, is exceedingly 
rare in England, and in many important sections of society 
utterly unknown; but it is also true that there are many 
houses in London, and a few in the country, where you may 
be quite sure of good conversation every time you go there, 
because in these houses the art is loved and cultivated for 
itself, and all who meet there are proficients. So in painting, 
the great ag of our artists cannot, in any high and severe sense, 
paint at all; but we have a few who can paint, and who would be 
recognised as brethren by the most accomplished of the elder 
masters. The general impression derived trom a hasty glance 
round the walls of the Academy—and foreign critics who come to 
London for ten days have seldom time for much more than hasty 
glances and general impressions—is that we have no painters; and 
they do not take the trouble to correct this idea, but carry it back 
with them to France and Germany in its first crude shape. The 
notion is partly due to some of the elder Academicians. A foreigner 
sees some unusually bad picture, and, on looking in the catalogue, 
discovers that it has been painted by an R.A., on which he 
concludes that such things, of which we know the entire 
insignificance, are looked up to by us with reverence, and are the 
best things we have to show. For instance, imagine a foreigner 
in the east room of the present Exhibition. He sees, as he passes 
along the line, Mr. Sidney Cooper’s “ Rock Grazing, East Cum- 
berland,” Mr. Charles Landseer’s “ Rustic Gallantry,” Mr. Cope’s 
“ Life’s Story,” Sir Francis Grant’s “ Duke of Cambridge at the 
battle of the Alma,” Millais’s “ Rosalind ard Celia,” Mr. Lee’s 
“ River Taw and North Devon Railway,” Sir Edwin Landseer’s 
“ Rent Day in the Wilderness,” Mr. Abraham Cooper's “ Adven- 
ture of the Capture of Mambrino’s Helmet.” All these are pictures 
by Academicians, and all contain work which we know to be more 
or less glaringly defective, but which need not hinder the progress 
of the national art, and is scarcely to be taken as evidence of its 
actual condition. There is quite as bad painting in the present 
Salon, and as much of it in proportion to the larger number of 
works exhibited; and if our Academicians often paint badly, it 
is at least equally surprising how many of the worst French 
artists receive medals, and even in some instances the cross of 
the Legion of Honour. The impression that art is declining is 
naturally a very common one, even at times when it positively 
advances, and this impression is often due to an advance in 
the culture of critics and spectators. Modern art appeals for 
the most part to the tastes of the vulgar public, and as a 
critic slowly emerges from that public himself, and enters into 
the small class who love only what is truly good, it seems to 
him that art is declining, as it seems to us that the sun is setting 
because we are moving eastwards. How divine were the Academy 
Exhibitions in our inexperienced youth! then the only ditticulty 
was to find time to enjoy the great annual feast to which we 
brought the best of appetites and the least fastidious of palates. 
And does not the recollection of those past pleasures seem to us 
better than the dull present ? 

Mr. Sidney Cooper's “ Descending from the Rock Grazing, East 
Cumberland,” has qualities enough to make the popularity of the 
artist perfectly intelligible, and the defects of it are purely artistic 
defects. It has plenty of life and motion. Great numbers of — 
are coming from the distance down to the immediate foreground, 
and they are all represented with full knowledge of structure and 
movement. ‘ihe scenery, too, is painted with great freshness and 
directness, and we can easily understand that the picture may seem 
to many spectators an exceedingly lively and pleasantone. To our 
taste its merits are in a great measure neutralized by Mr. Cooper's 
habitual hardness and thinness and dryness of manner, and his 
indifference to the necessities of artistic synthesis. A greater 
master would have sketched the more distant sheep, and the 
figure of the man, with greater suggestiveness and comprehensive- 
ness, whilst his relations of tone over the whole work would have 
give: it more power as a study of light and shade. hese are 
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the common faults of English painters of the elder generation ; 
for instance, take Mr. Ausdell’s “ Rescue from tho Coming 
Storm.” Some Ilighlanders are dragging sheep across a stream, 
in wild menacing weather, that covers a broad L[lighland valley, 
the distant hills obscured by rain, Without entering into minute 
criticism, we may observe that a3 a picture the work is in a great 
measure ruined by a general scattering of interest and cllect. 
It grievously needs concentration, and it may be noticed that, 
as in most art of this class, whilst so little attention has been 
given (or, if given, with such weak result) to the large arrange- 
ment of the subject, the artist has been exceedingly careful in 
such matters of minor detail as the common spectator looks for— 
in the painting of sheeps’ horns and wool. ‘The landscape is 
not good, and this, in o puinter of animals, is a serious de- 
ficiency. A landscape background in an animal picture docs 
not need obtrusive finish; it must always be in some measure 
sacriliced to the living group. Neverthcless, it may be, and ought 
to be, intelligently and comprehensively sketehcd. My. Ansdell’s 
other picture, “ ‘Tho Herd Lassie, Peace and Plenty,” is a very 
perfect specimen of the sort of art which suits the vulgar buyer, 
and we have no doubt that pictures of this class must command a 
ready and remunerative sale. A strong fine lass, with a healthy 
and impudent face, and a corn sheaf under each arm, is coming 
straight to the spectator from a Ilighland cottage, whilst some 
sheep and lambs are attracted by the prospect of a feed. It 
is diflicult to see what artistic purpose can be fullilled by 
a picture of this kind, for the whole temper in which such 
things are conceived and executed, though healthy and blameless 
enough, is so distinct from the high artistic temper as to be in- 
compatible with it, and even opposed to it. Of course, fine 
country lasses, with no particular intellectual development, may 
be just as good subjects for art as any other examples of 
vigorous animal existence, and it is not so much the subject 
which is opposed to artistic treatment, as the mental point of 
view from which the artist has thought about it. A similar 
criticism applies to Mr. Charles Landseer’s “ Itustic Gallantry.” 
In an English farmyard, of a very unpicturesque description, a 
man in 6 smock is putting a milkpail on a young woman’s head. 
Tho subject is not in itself objectionable, and it 1s pleasing to 
know that English rustics are so polite and attentive, but we 
regret that Mr. Charles Landsecr should have exhibited a picture 
of such low quality as art. It is neither well-drawn nor well- 
painted, but detailcd criticism is in this instance unnecessary, as 
tho picture has been universally condemned. Mr. Cope has 
illustrated that exceedingly novel subject, Othello telling the story 
of his life, under the title “ The Lile’s Story.” It is one of those 
contrasts of lamplight with moonlight which have been so often 
attempted, and so rarely with success. ‘There is a good deal of 
glitter in the picture, which was intended to produce an effect of 
splendour, but the result has been rather theatrical than pictorial, 
and there is no new or interesting interpretation of the characters. 
This is preciscly one of those pictures which can be supplied ad 
libitum by artists of experience in their business, and it is hard 
upon us to have to notice works that suggest nothing but the old 
routine of picture manufacture. 

Mr. Maclise exhibits a picture illustrating the “Ive of St. 
Agnes,” showing no evidence of declinc, nor any of improvement. 
Most paintcrs become synthetic as they advance in life, but 
Maclise still sees objects separately and analytically. So strong 
is this acquired habit of painting every detail with the sharpest 
possible definition, that he even paints details so when in nature 
they would be scarcely visible, or visible only as a hint and sug- 
gestion of things more to be imagined than distinguished. We 
are not aware whether Mr. Maclise holds any theory on this sub- 
ject—perhaps his way of painting is a mere habit, independent 
of theoretical conviction; but it can be critically delensible 
only on the supposition that pictorial representation is to be held 
freo from the laws which govern ordiuary vision. It is quite 
impossible, in any real moon-lighted chamber, to see things as 
we sce them in this picture, where even such minute details as 
the purfling on a guitar are given as distinctly as in broad day- 
light. In nature, under such circumstances, parts of objects often 
come out quite sharply, but besides this occasional sharpness, there 
is mystery, and mystery of all degrees. Another striking fault in 
Mr. Maclise’s picture is that the lighting isso false. The coloured glass 
window has uot any one of the possible etlects of a real stained 
window, but most resembles the patterns for windows which we 
find in books on the subject. Readers will no doubt remember 
the picture by Mr. Millais of the same subject, which, with all its 
faults, was remarkable for the brilliant truih of moonlight on the 
dress, ‘I'he comparison, on this point at least, is not favourable to 
Maclise. 

Mr. Pettie’s contributions this year are of smaller dimensions 
than usual, but full of wit and intelligence, and of executive 
ability. ‘here is not a more perfect picture of its kind in the 
whole Academy than Mr. Pettie’s “ Pax Vobiscum.” A very fat 
monk, who has just enjoyed a comfortable meal, perceives a mouse 
that has ventured near him in search of crumbs. The instinct of 
most people when they see a mouse is to kill it if they can, 
and, it they are not sharp enough for that, to fiighten it out of 
human society. This good monk of Mr. Vettie, having eaten a 
hearty meal himself, dues not begrudge the poor mouse tle few 
crumbs that have fallen from his table, but lifts his two fingers in 
ihe attitude of benediction, and says, “* Peace be with you.” ‘The 
picture is not only very charming trom the originality and kindli- 
ness of the thought, but it is powerfully and brilliantly painted, 


and proves a full appreciation of the values of local colour. The 
play of expression in the face and attiiude of the monk is full of 
keen and delicate invention. The other picture by Mr. Pettie, 
* Tussle with a Highland Smuggler,” is a splendid bit of vigorous 
action. It isa struggle between a coastguard and a smuggler, in 
which the contrast between two very dillerent types of humanity 
is made as evident as possible. The coastguard is a powerful 
but heavy man, whose success in a contest of this kind must 
evidently depend more upon strength than upon activity, und 
besides this peculiarity of physical organization, the guard has 
in his dress an impediment to athletic exercise of any very violeut 
kind. Ile is much overclothed with his great-coat, cravat, Xc., 
whilst his opponent is half-naked, having Lare arms and baro 
legs, with nothing but a kilt round his loins and a sort of loose 
continuation of the kilt on his breast and back. The points of 
interest in the picture are the indescribably active, cat-like spring 
of the smuggler, and the firmly resolute expression of the guard— 
resolute, yet apprehensive, for the smuggler has a dirk in his right 
hand which is only prevented from sheathing itself in the body of 
his enemy by the iact that, luckily for himself, the said enemy has 
for the present a firm grip of the owner’s wrist. The guard has 
pistols in his pockets, but cannot get at them, being too much 
occupied in keeping that dirk at a safe distance. As a piece of 
action and expression the picture has few rivals, and it proves the 
possession of gifts which may in the future be of the greatest use 
to their owner in works of much more importance. 


LA GRANDE DUCIIESSE. 


SIR JOUN BRUTE, a worthy knight well known to the play- 
goers of the Garrick period, when Vanbrugh’s Provoked Wife 
still kept possession of the stage, had an easy and convenient 
standard whereby to judge specimens of lyrical art. “ I would 
not give a fig for a song that is not full of sin and impudence.” 
So said good Sir John, applying his standard approvingly to a 
ditty which had just been sung by his friend Lord Rake, and 
which wound up with the burden, “In peace I jog on to the 
devil.” This was the original song of the piece, aud it will be 
found in the collected edition of Vanbrugh’s works; but some 
acute critic seems afterwards to have discovered that it scarcely 
came up to the high encomium which had been passed upon it. 
Lo:d Lake indeed braved all edicts, divine and human, when he 
sang, 
When my head’s full of wine 
1 o'erflow with design, 
And know no penal laws that can curb me; 
Whate'er devise 
Scems good in my eyes, 
And religion ne'er dares to disturb me. 
But though his vaunts were sinful enough in all conscience, they 
could scarcely be termed impudent in that popular sense of the 
adjective according to which it is a euphemism tor a dissyllable 
of disreputable origin. Accordingly, in later editions of the 
Lrovoked Wife we tind, in lieu of the old profane lay, another 
song so grossly indecent that, were it a new production, it could 
ecarcely be printed nowadays without risk of a visit from the 
representatives of the Society fur the Suppression of Vice. The 
facts we have just recorded furnish a powerful answer to the 
often asserted theory that criticism is without practical effect on 
literature. The lyrics of Lord Rake were found wating when 
weighed in the balance proposed in the poetics of Sir John, and 
were altered accordingly. 

There have been times when the knight’s clearly expressed 
canon threatened to. become obsolete. The verses that were 
sung at Vauxhall towards the end of the last century, and 
which, though of unmistakeably Southern growth, recorded in 
a quasi-Scottish dialect the loves and squabbles of Jockie and 
Jeannie, were saucy at best, but never impudent. Something 
similar may be said of the vast quantity of popular songs that 
cropped up during the reign of George 1V., and aflorded ample 
opportunities for the display of a certain archness proper to some 
ot the best female vocalists of the period. Nay, at the present 
day, the restrictions laid by prudent mammas on the poetry sung 
by young ladies at the piano are so severe that love, save when it 
tukes a perfectly harmless domestic tone, is regarded with avowed 
disfavour by publishcrs of music, cognizant of the powers by 
which their market is ruled. The litue lyrical coquetries which 
would have been quite according to order forty years since would 
now be deemed far too demonstrative. Nevertheless, if we 
have any doubt that the principle of lyrical excellence laid 
down by Sir John Brute is widely maintained even now, we 
have only to cast our eyes to those places of public recreation 
where tastes of all kinds are gratified under the one compre- 
hensive category of a taste for music. When our fathers flourished, 
songs were indeed chanted at a late hour, at the Coal-holes 
and Cider-cellars of the time, more beastly than anything that 
would be tolerated at the present day ; but then it was understood 
that these were intended for the exclusive recreation of men of 
loose habits, and of the mob of greenhorns who waste their 
hours and health in “ seeing life.” To this generation in particular 
belongs that mass of sin and impudence nightly yelled forth at 
the music-halls, in the presence of persons of both sexes, including 
women not necessarily belonging to an abandoned cless. To this 
generation in particular belong the vocal Lizzies, Minnies, and 
Nellies who seem to claim a familiarity with their hearers, and 
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allow their portraits, radiant with immodesty, to be placarded 
against the walls. To this generation in particular belongs the 
race of quasi-male-female acrobats, who by an occasional accident 
gratify that latent feeling of cruelty which is so often the 
concomitant of licentiousness. To this generation in particular 
belongs the exalted patronage ostentatiously bestowed on such a 
work as M. Offenbach’s operatic extravaganza, La Grande Duchesse 
de Gérolstein. 

There is no doubt that at the bottom of the importance attached 
to the works of this now celebrated composer lies a strong taste 
for what may be mildly called the improper among the higher 
classes of English society. When M. Offenbach was first emerging 
from obscurity on the strength of the small and slight works 
which he composed for the newly opened Bouffes Parisiens, 
the whisper, went abroad that in the Champs Elysées an odd 
but extremely pretty little theatre had sprung up, at which 
pieces were performed most delightful to see and hear, but 
scarcely decorous enough for the English taste. The same pieces 
were transferred to London, and brought out at the St. James's 
Theatre; but they attained no great success, and it was understood 
that what one liked to witness in Paris, where John Bull is sup- 

osed to be out “on the loose,” one did not care to behold in 
Lois. As, however, M. Offenbach expanded from a composer 
of operetta into a composer of what, from its dimensions at any 
rate, seemed entitled to be called opera, and the field of his 
labours was no longer the upstart Bouties, but the time-honoured 
Variétés, people began to name him with respect as a musical 
genius whose solid worth, veiled under a gauze of frivolity, had 
been underrated; and a smile of grave approval was substituted 
for a knowing chuckle or a significant nudge in the ribs. La 
Belle Heléne was pronounced a great work when properly inter- 
preted, and greater still was La Grande Duchesse du Gérolstein. 
Great also was Madlle. Schneider, whose name, by her excellent 
performance in both of those works, had become intimately 
associated with the music of the age. 

As the fame of M. Ollenbach increased, an opinion was diffused 
that London was ina humiliated condition. The two great lyrical 
works had been seen in every European capital, and the ‘“ Grand 
Duchess” had even found her way to New York, where, represented 
by Madile. Tostie, the prima donna of M. Offenbach’s earlier works, 
she was received with great delight, talking as she did in her original 
language. In London, indeed, English imitations of the French 
chefs dauvre were produced, but these were so exceedingly unpro- 
vocative of mirth, or even of cheerfulness, that people who had 
gone through a course of the dreary pleasantry could only marvel 
to hear that what seemed singularly dull on this side of the 
Channel was considered especially droll on the other. Their faith 
in M. Offenbach would probably have broken down altogether had 
there not been travelled friends at hand to declare how much 
better things were managed in France, and how the tedious 
burlesques which bore the title of Offenbach’s books were only 
base copies of a genuine article. London, indeed, was the sole 
capital at which Offenbach had not been represented properly, and 
on that account might be considered a degree lower in civilization 
than other towns. Nevertheless, while the intellectual darkness of 
London was commiserated, a compliment was paid to its moral 
susceptibility. The old nudges and chuckles were revived, and 
the conjecture was hazarded that perhaps, after all, the musical 
dramas that find favour at the Variétés might be a trifle too free 
for genuine Britons. That we were averse to the illicit Maison as 
an expedient for creating a serious interest was an hypothesis too 
well grounded to admit of suspicion, and it was a fair inference that 
we should be equally nice in the article of funny improprieties. 

As the establishment of the Divorce Court fearfully shook 
the belief in the domestic virtues, previously deemed unsullied, 
of the middle classes, so has the summer season, now closing, 
terribly enlightened us as to the fastidiousness of our “ Upper 
Ten” in the matter of public amusements. So slightly is the 
illicit Uéaison repugnant to the London patrons of French 
drama, that Nos Intimes, the most risky piece on the list pre- 
sented by M. Felix, afforded greater satisfaction than any other 
work, leaving the world to wonder why an embargo had been 
laid on Paul Forestier. The dramatic portion of his season 
being at an end, M. Felix fills up his term by engaging Madlle. 
Schneider and bringing out La Grande Duchesse, arousing admira- 
tion by the magnitude of his spirit and of his prices of admission. 
Hlis success has been brilliant. Not only was his theatre crowded 
on the first night sacred to Offenbach, but the list of visitors 
published in the papers looked like a compressed edition of the 
Gotha Almanac, enriched with excerpts from the Peerage. As 
for Madlle. Schneider, she no sooner showed her face than she 
was received with an enthusiasm that could not have been 
exceeded had a welcome to a popular sovereign newly returned 
from exile been the business of the occasion. 

That people should be amused at the performance of La Grande 
Duchesse at the St. James’s Theatre is natural enough. <A 
subject dreadfully intelligible to the meanest adult intellect is 
treated with much ingenuity by the play-writer; odd figures 
are exhibited to the public, comic situations are brought about 
without any restraint caused by considerations of proba- 
bility, the whole is made a vehicle for music of a taking kind, 
and nearly every part is well-sustained—the celebrated actress, 
Madlle. Schneider, having been declared by the voice of Europe 
to be pre-eminent in the character of the Duchess. The question 
1s, whether this is the sort of work that ought to command a 
general outburst of aristocratic enthusiasm, in an age when an 


affectation of indifference seems to be the order of the day; 
whether the state of the lyrical drama which arises when the 
theatre most approximates to the music-hail is that which ought 
above all others to arouse high society from its habitual torpor. 
There is, in fact, no difference between the feeling addressed 
years ago by the musical pieces brought out at the Kouffes, and 
that to which the so-called operas of the Variétés now make ap- 
peal. People will not go so far as honest Sir John Brute in profes- 
sing a love for such shocking things as sin and impudence, but 
that a certain satisfaction at “ naughtiness” isa prevailing senti- 
ment among modern audiences of every age and both sexes is not 
to be doubted. Had the book of La Grande Duchesse been of a 
purely innocuous character, M. Offenbach might have worn out 
all the lungs and all the fiddle-strings in Christendom before 
his creations would have excited an iota more of enthusiasm 
than is produced by the ordinary entertainments in which musi¢ 
and extravagant drama are combined. But the story of the 
“Grand Duchess” is essentially naughty; the fair potentate 
herself is decidedly a naughty girl. She is naughty when, being 
a hereditary sovereign, she picks out of the ranks a strapping 
rivate, merely because, as Thackeray says of Tom Jones and his 
ind, he has large calves, and raises him to distinction, gloating 
all the while on his senseless face with the most searching ex- 
pression of delight. She is naughtier still when she summons 
the dolt to a téte-d-tée, seats him on a low stool by her side, 
caresses him with her dainty hands, and, though she refrains from 
a verbal avowal of love, avows her passion by actions more ex- 
pressive than words could possibly be. Indeed, whether she 
appears in public at the head of her army, or whether she makes 
one at a party of two in her boudoir, the Grand Duchess is the 
incarnation of every quality that distinguishes the damsel of 
ill-regulated mind. What is most extraordinary, the offences she 
commits, and at which “ society” is disposed to applaud so heartily, 
are just of that sort of which the same “ society” most vialeatly 
disapproves. Many a man who would contemplate without nce | 
emotion the progress of an intrigue between a lax gentleman and a 
married lady would shrink with horror from any manifestation of a 
love aflair between a high-born lady and a private soldier. Not only 
morality, but the feeling for caste which keeps so many roués in 
order, is offended, unless we regard Za Grande Duchesse as no 
more than a comic pantomime, and deem the lady’s offences 
against the laws of female propriety as unreal as those of the 
clown against the laws of meum and tuum. 
In the fact that Za Grande Duchesse, ably executed, is success- 
ful, there is nothing extraordinary. The sort of success that 
attends it is an evil sign of the times. 


REVIEWS. 


THE SPANISH GIPSY.* 


T is natural that great intellectual power should seek to tran- 

scend the limits within which it has been most advantageously 
displayed. Having surpassed nearly all competitors in the 
fictitious representation of homely English life, George Eliot some 
years since exhibited an extraordinary facility of acquisition and 
considerable versatility of imagination in surrounding an elaborate 
psychological study with the local colouring of Florentine life in 
the fifteenth century. Difficult athletic feats are astonishing, 
but the simplest are the most graceful. In writing Romola, 
the iirst humourist of all past or present authoresses left 
her gift of humour behind her. The lively chatter of the 
facetious Italian barber scarcely provokes a smile from readers 
who are accustomed to find keen enjoyment in the senten- 
tious wisdom of Mrs. Poyser and in the alehouse gossip of Silas 
Marner’s neighbours. Aristophanes could probably have written 
very good tragedies, but as a rival of Euripides he would no 
longer have been Aristophanes. George Eliot has now aspired to 
the supreme eminence which is only reached by poets, and once 
more rare vigour of intellect, aided by cultivated taste, has 
enabled her to attain the only success which was possible. 
Careful analysis of character in its relation to surrounding cir- 
cumstances is combined with fine description of external objects, 
and with eloquent metrical declamation. In a poem of nine 
thousand lines there are few careless verses, and scarcely a single 
passage can be justly called prosaic. It is surprising that a 
woman should be capable of so sustained an effort, but the con- 
sciousness of incessant exertion is fatal to repose. Criticism of 
art is in its most decisive judgments necessarily dogmatic, and the 
primary and ultimate test of the claim to rank as a poet is the 
capacity of satisfying a skilled and competent ear. Some poets 
have published volumes of trash, rarely interspersed with a 
musical line or stanza, but if they have once satistied the indis- 
pensable condition, they become members, however humble and 
unworthy, of the sacred band. George Eliot's verse occupies a 
lofty table-land, but in all the region there is not a peak which 
pierces the clouds. As a composition, the Spanish Gipsy is great] 
superior to Aurora Leigh; but Mrs. Browning, though she failed, 
as might have been expected, in the attempt to write a great 
poem, was born a poetess, If the larger and more masculine 
nature of George Eliot had shared the same mysterious quality, 


*The Spanish Gypsy. A Poem. By George Eliot. London: William 
Blackwood & Sons. 1868. 
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she might perhaps almost have confuted the inference drawn from 
the — of ages, that the highest sphere of poetry is in- 
accessible to women. The more universal maxim that a poet 
cannot be made is confirmed by the partial failure in verse of a great 
writer of imaginative prose. 

Within her own domain George Eliot has not been remarkably 
felicitous in her construction of a story, but in the artificial fabric 
of the Spanish Gipsy she has seldom been tempted to wander 
from her original plan. Subordinate characters indeed are intro- 
duced for the purpose of filling the stage, to be dismissed and 
forgotten as soon as they have served their immediate purpose, 
A juggler with his monkey, a singing boy, and a publican are 
stchonaby described, and a Jewish astrologer propounds philan- 
thropic and philosophic doctrines; but the plot is in no degree 
affected by their presence, and in themselves they are conventional 
and uninteresting. It is not improbable that some of the conver- 
sation of the minor characters may have been intended to produce 
a comic effect; but a prattling Spanish host, and a silversmith 
who is always recurring to the subject of plate, require the 
grimaces of the stage to make their commonplaces laughable. 
The point of their discourse consists in constant and involuntary 
recurrence to heretical hatred of the Inquisition ; and the perse- 
cution of Jews and Moors is too remote from modern associations 
to be the subject-matter of a standing joke. The more ambitious 
character of a minstrel or troubadour of no definite rank or fixed 
occupation is still more unreal. It is impossible to believe in a 
light-hearted, deeply-enamoured, vagabond gentleman with a 
lute, who is always ready with a new sentimental ballad to suit 
the particular occasion. There were probably no such Spaniards 
in the time of Ferdinand and Isabella, and there are certainly no 
such persons in any country now. 

The main story is designed, like the characters of Tito and 
Savonarola in Rtomola, to illustrate a definite theory. A deter- 
mined heroine and an extraordinarily weak hero in turn prefer the 
associations of race and blood to the indulgence of their mutual 
passion. Fedaima, a gipsy foundling brought up as a Spanish lady, 
might have been expected to prefer her lover to her father and his 
clan ; but it is almost incredible that a Spanish noble, in the midst 
of the Moorish war, should abandon his duty and his rank to 
become, for love, a gipsy outlaw. Duke Silva of Bedmar is 
hurrying on his marriage with Fedalma, to anticipate the danger 
of her seizure by the Inquisition, when the captive gipsy chief, 
her father, reveals to her her birth, and in a single interview 
persuades her to set her kindred prisoners free, and to accom- 
pany their flight. The duke follows her to the distant encamp- 
ment where Zarca, the gipsy leader, is preparing an attack on 
the fortress of Bedmar; and without scruple or inquiry the proud 
grandee swears allegiance to the chief who hopes, as the Moses 
or Mahomet of his race, to found a gipsy kingdom in Africa. 
The fortress is surprised, but Silva lke Zarca in revenge for 
the execution of his uncle and persecutor, the Dominican In- 
quisitor. Fedalma afterwards leads a portion of the tribe to 
Africa, and Silva goes on pilgrimage to Rome. No genius can 
make so unreal and remote a story interesting, nor indeed have 
the greatest poets ever cast themselves loose from recognised his- 
tory or mythology. It is true that the Moorish wars are historical, 
but the conflict of feelings and duties which forms the theme of 
the Spanish Gipsy belongs wholly to a modern and reflective age. 
Although Fedalma is supposed to rebel by an hereditary instinct 
against the religion and customs around her, her deliberate choice 
to abandon her lover for a vagabond life is exclusively produced 
by her father’s moral arguments, and by her own sense of duty. 
It is not improbable that George Eliot may have thought of the 
restrictions of modern English caste. FT edalma’s choice resembles 
Felix Holt’s, though it is incomparably more — and less natural. 
Her conduct would have been more credible, if not more admi- 
rable, if the irreclaimable wildness of gipsy blood had been repre- 
sented as the sole cause of her flight, for to a girl reared by 
Spanish ladies and priests the orthodox creed would assuredly have 
seemed the supreme ethical rule. Self-sacritice for the benetit of a 
fallen race may be consistent with the highest morality, and perhaps 
with the true spirit of Christianity, but in Fedalma’s time the 
adoption of gipsy heathenism as a rule of life, even if it were 
contemplated as possible, would have been regarded as an un- 
pardonable crime. The inexorable severity of Dante’s judgments 
on the most virtuous professors of ose sage represents the con- 
victions of the fifteenth century as truly as the spirit of his own 
earlier age. It is true that poets have always informed ancient 
legends with contemporary thought and feeling; but the sceptical 
accuracy of modern readers becomes daily less tolerant of anachro- 
nism, aud George Eliot’s elaborate study of local and antiquarian 
colour deters her from the use of a license which was naturally 
assumed by Tasso or by Shakspeare. The heroic choice of 
Fedalina, however inconsistent with probability, is less startling 
than the contemptible apostasy of Silva. His character, as it is 
displayed in his actions, scarcely corresponds with the catalogue of 
qualities and defects which accompanies his first appearance on 
the stage :— 

A man of high-wrought strain, fastidious 
In his acceptance, dreading all delight 
That speedy dies, and turns to carrion ; 
His seuses much exacting ; deep instilled 
With keen imaginations, difficult needs, 
Like strong-limbed monsters studded o’er with eyes, 
Their hunger checked by overwhelming vision, 
Or that fierce lion in symbolic dream 


Snatched from the ground by wings, and now endowed 
With a man’s thought-propelled reienting heart. 

Silva was both the lion and the man ; 

First hesitating shrank, then fiercely sprang, 

Or, having sprung, tu.ned pallid at his deed, 

And loosed his prize, paying his blood for nought— 

A nature half transformed, with qualities 

That oft bewrayed each other, elements 

Not bleut, but struggling, breeding strange effects, 
Passing the reckoning of his friends or foes, 
Haughty and generous, grave and passionate, 
With tidal moments of devoutest awe, 
Sinking anon to farthest ebb of doubt ; 
Deliberating ever, till the sting 
Of a recurrent ardeur made him rush 
Right against reasons that himself had drilled 
And marshalled painfully. A spent brand 
‘Too proudly special for obedience, 
Too subtly pondering for mastery. 

orn of a goddess with a mortal sire, 
Heir of flesh-fettered weak divinity, 
Doom-gifted, with long resonant consciousness 
And perilous heightening of the sentient soul. 
But look less curiously ; life itself 
May not express us all, may leave the worst, 
And the best too, like tunes in mechanism 
Never awaked. 


It would have been better to have looked less curiously than to 
have wasted so many fine words on a poor creature who is only 
remarkable for an excess of selfish weakness. If Silva and 
Fedalma had existed in actual life, her paradoxical flight might 
have been plausibly attributed to the incapacity of a feeble lover 
to command loving allegiance. The description of Silva’s nature 
is not perhaps a favourable specimen of George Eliot’s high- 
strained and figurative style. The effort to express nice distinc- 
tions by illustrative metaphors is too laborious for poetical effect, 
yet the subtle ingenuity of the delineation almost atones for the 
absence of creative unity. The profuse employment of metaphors 
is more objectionable in the dialogues than in the disquisitions of 
the writer. Fedalma and Zarca, Silva and Juan, all translate their 
thoughts into symbols with a copious facility which suggests a 
knack rather than an imaginative condition of mind. Zarca 
demands of his daughter 


A work as pregnant as the act of men 
Who set their ships aflame and spring to land. 


And when Fedalma, in her answer, speaks of men “ as numerous 
as the dim white stars”, of grains that make a mountain, and of 
imagined flames and fires that scorch her, he replies that 


Lay the young cagle in what nest you will, 
‘The cry and swoop of eagles overhead 
Vibrate prophetic in its kindred frame, 


This is not the way in which resolute purpose and conflicting 
feeling naturally find expression. In poetry or in real life passion 
sometimes condenses itself into a metaphor, but no earnest dis- 
cussion was ever carried on, like an amebean pastoral, by a rapid ex- 
change of pretty conceits. In the sudden revolution of her fate a 
true Fedalma would have been monosyllabic or dumb ; but it must 
be admitted that all the other personages of the story are equally 
prone to fanciful garrulity. It is not Lorenzo the publican, but 
the ingenious poetess, who says that the minstrel 


like the sun 
Plays daily at fallacious alchemy, 
Turns sand to gold, and dewy spider-webs 
To myriad rainbows. Yet the sand is sand, 
And still in sober shade you see the web. 


A slightly additional exaggeration of figurative language would 
produce the euphuism of ‘Don Armado, of Osric, or of Sit Piercie 
Shafton. 

The most poetical parts of the Spanish Gipsy are the descriptive 
passages inspired by a deep appreciation of southern landscape :— 


"Tis daylight still, but now the golden cross 
Uplifted by the angel on the dome 

Stands rayless in calm colour clear defined 
Against the northern blue ; from turrets high 
The flitting splendour sinks with folded wing 
Dark hid till morning, and the battlements 
Wear soft relenting whiteness mellowed o’er 

By summers generous and winters bland ; 

Now in the east the distance casts its veil 

And gazes with a deepening earnestness. 

The old rain-fretted mountains in their robes 

Of shadow broken grey ; the rounded hills 
Reddened with blood of ‘Titans, whose huge limbs 
Entombed within feed full the hardy flesh 

Of cactus green and blue broad sworded aloes ; 
The cypress soaring black above the lines 

Of white court walls ; the jointed sugar-canes 
Pale golden, with their feathers motionless 

In the warm quiet ; all thought-teaching form 
Utters itself in firm unstammering lines ; 

For the great rock has screened the westering sun 
That still on plains beyond streams vaporous gold 
Among the branches. 


There is much more to complete the picture, which is already too 
minute and accurate. The old rain-fretted mountains mn the 
rich volcanic hills would have stood out more visibly if the writer 
could have forgotten for the moment the didactic tendencies which 
she attributes to form. When the imagination begins to amuse 


| itself with abstract notions of outline and colour, it has almost 


subsided into a function of the prosaic understanding. The 
description, however, is impressive, and the versification is skilful, 
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nor are the living figures in the foreground less happily re- | contredit jamais, il parait toujours de mon avis, et je ne sais 


produced :— 
Maids with arched eyebrows, delicately pencilled, dark, 
Fold their round arms beneath the kerchief fall ; 
Men shoulder little girls, and grandames grey 
But muscular still hold babies on their arms ; 
While mothers keep the stout legged boys in front 
Against their skirts, as the Greek pictures old 
Show the Chief Mother with the Boy divine ; 
Youths keep the places for themselves, and roll 
Large lazy eyes, and call recumbent dogs 
(For reasons deep below the reach of thought) ; 
The old men cough with purpose, wish to hunt 
Wisdom within that cheapens jugglery, 
Maintain their neutral air, and knit their brows 
In observation. None are quarrelsome, 
Noisy, or very merry, for their blood 
Moves slowly into fervour; they rejoice 
Like those dark birds that sweep with heavy wing, 
Cheering their mates with melancholy cries. 


It is difficult to explain, except to those who require no ex- 
planation, why the sunset scene in Bedmar preserved in sonorous 
rhythm is worth less than the golden spot on the weaver’s floor 
where the little child creeps along the streak of candlelight into 
Silas Marner’s cottage; but the best prose is preferable to all but 
the best verse, and the pretty accessories of a touching incident are 
more impressive than form in its thought-leading function. The 
abundant matter, the eloquent language, and even the tragic 
interest of the Spanish Gipsy, would save the poem from neglect, 
even if it were not sustained by George Eliot’s well-earned fame; 
but a work of art which mainly depends on the previous reputa- 
tion of the artist is destined after a time to be respectfully laid 
aside and ultimately forgotten. . For the present her laudable am- 
bition will be gratified by the admiration of a numerous section 
of the literary community. An austere judge sometimes regards 
with a complacent toleration the correction by a sympathising 
jury of his own passionless interpretation of the law. 


EUROPE AND THE BOURBONS UNDER LOUIS XIV.* 


bg book contains some interesting chapters of the history of 
Louis XIV. and his times, written from a decidedly French 
point of view. M. Topin tells the story of the intrigues which 
nearly seated a Bourbon prince on the throne of Poland, and of 
the negotiations which definitely established a Bourbon dynasty 
at Madrid. The former of these, as being the less familiar to 
them, will probably have the greater attractions for English 
readers. The corferences which ended with the Treaty of Utrecht, 
both as having settled a great European question, and as being 
originated and influenced by an English Ministry, have become a 
part of the history of England. The negotiations with regard to 
the Spanish succession down to the Peace of Nimeguen have 
been treated exhaustively by M. Mignet; but M. Topin takes up 
ground which M. Mignet has left untouched. M. Topin hints, in 
his preface, that his object has not been merely to make a contri- 
bution to the history of the past. He believes that his subject 
is pregnant with lessons for the present. He learns from it 
that the temporal power of the Popes is beneficial, if not neces- 
sary, to Europe; that the character of a nation’s institutions is 
all important to its welfare; and that the balance of power in 
Europe is by no means an antiquated theory of the past, but a 
reality which is never to be disturbed with impunity. Moreover, 
taking for his text the errors into which irresponsible absolutism 
betrayed the great King, he insinuates a homily to the poli- 
ticians of the Second Empire, and a warning against the 
dangers inseparable from personal government. Having in- 
cluded this in his programme, and his work appearing in Paris, 
it may be imagined that he does not venture to philosophize 
too practically, or to condescend to parallels in particular instances 
as he goes along. On the contrary, he confines himself to a simple 
narrative pleasantly told, from which, generally —_— he 
leaves his readers to draw their own deductions, His original 
design limited itself to doing justice to the talents and services of 
the Cardinal de Polignac, a diplomatist who, although he de- 
servedly gained no little credit in his day, has, as M. Topin thinks, 
been unfairly forgotten by posterity. M. Topin, fascinated — 
rently by his subject, was tempted to extend his scheme, and to 
embrace in it a series of events in only some of which M. de 
Polignac played a part. It is a history consequently, and not a 
biography, which he has written. Indeed, from what he tells us 
of M. de Polignac, it does not appear that, with all his gifts, he 
was of the stature to stand out as the central figure in a drama 
which brought upon the scene all the prominent men of the day. 
Ile seems to have been clever and crafty, rather than able and far- 
seeing. In many points he reminds one of a feebler Talleyrand. 
Te appears to have been gifted with the same savoir vivre and savoir 


comment, pour l’ordinaire, il m’entraine dans le sien,” and 
Louis XIV. observed, “Je viens de causer avec un homme et un 
jeune homme, qui me toujours contredit, sans que j’aie pu me 


| ficher un seul moment.” It was high praise from Louis, who be- 


faire, the same fascination of manner and the same imperturba- | 


bility, and in some degree with the same reserve of impressive 
dignity which he could fall back upon on occasion. Polignac at 
Warsaw, representing a country which his predecessor had made 
unpopular in Poland, took notwithstanding a commanding position 
at once, by a happy exercise of the same baseless audacity which 
setved Talleyrand, the envoy of a conquered kingdom, at the 
Congress of Vienna. Alexander VIII. said of him, “Il ne me 


* L’Europe et les Bourbons sous Louis XiV. Par Marius Topin. Paris: 
Didier et Cie, 


lieved in his own opinion more firmly if possible than his courtiers 
retended to do, and who was an excellent judge of character. 
olignac seems to have had an instinct of knowing how far he 
could venture upon remonstrance, without appearing to push prin- 
ciple tothe length of obstinacy. He threw all scruples overboard. 


_If he had a conscience at all, it was a French and not a European 


os a M. Topin lets his unprincipled patriotism pass uncen- 
sured. 
We have used the word “ intrigues” advisedly in speaking of 


, Polignac’s proceedings as Ambassador to Poland. When he was 


sent to Warsaw, John Sobieski still filled the throne, but the old 
hero was the mere wreck of his former self. Although the 
monarchy was nominally elective, it had become practically here- 
ditary in the lines, first, of the Piasts, and then of the Jagellons. 
The exploits and services which gained Sobieski the suffrages of 
the electors ought to have raised him above their jealousies, and 
might have reasonably justified him in pretending to found a new 
dynasty. He showed himself, however, as weak and vacillating 
in council as he had been bold and enterprising in the field. He 
took no decided step in favour of his son. The object of Polignac’s 
mission was to gain Poland for the Bourbons, in view of their 
approaching struggle with the House of Austria, and to secure the 
reversion of the throne for Louis’s candidate, the Prince of Conti. 
On his arrival at Warsaw, Polignac’s flexibility of character found 
ample field for its exercise. He became all things to all men, set 
himself to conciliate the clashing parties to himself, not to each 
other, and to fill the part of disinterested adviser. Louis's agents 
were much too loyal to be scrupulous. Polignac not only gained 
the friendship of the old King, but also of the various members of 
the Royal family, whom he found at daggers’ drawn with each 
other. His mission was no less fatal to the Sobieskis than that of 
Barillon to the Stuarts. He established an unbounded influence 
over the mind or—as scandal said—the heart of the Queen, who 
had been one of the loveliest women of her time, and who re- 
tained all her coquetry, spite of her fading beauty. He made use 
of this influence to widen the breach between her and Prince 
James, her eldest son, whom she already disliked, and wished to 
see supplanted by one of her younger ones :— 


Sa tactique était toute tracée ; perdre la cour de Vienne dans l’esprit de la 
reine, se donner auprés des grands le mérite d’avoir fait abandonner une 
politique impopulaire, et laisser le prince Jacques, fils ainé de Sobieski, par- 
tout le rival le plus sérieux du prince de Conti, continuer a s’aliéner le cour 
des Polonais en ne dissimulant pas ses sympathies pour Il’empereur 
d’Allemagne. 


Sobieski dead, his Queen threw herself eagerly upon his trea- 
sures. She refused even to spare the Crown of Poland to the 
corpse of her husband as it lay in state, and they had to place on. 
the hero’s head the more appropriate covering of a soldier’s 
casque. Before the funeral her sons were exchanging, with her 
and with each other, accusations, calumnies, and even cannon 
shots. Polignac’s work began to bear its fruit; the Poles were 
disgusted with the family of their late monarch, and the throne 
was open to other competitors. For no previous vacancy had there 
been so many candidates. There were half a dozen of Euro- 

an princes, among whom we find the name of the exiled 
King of England; but, residing at St. Germains, James’s oppo- 
sition to the candidature of the real protégé of Louis could 
have been little more than nominal. There were, besides, nearly 
as many native-born Poles, but neither of the competitors 
between whom the election ultimately lay had as yet been 
brought forward. It was somewhat later, on the occasion of a 
meeting of Polish notables, that Polignac, departing from his 
affected neutrality, announced that Conti would seek their 
suffrages. Soon afterwards the persuasions of Przebendowski, a 

rivate gentleman, prevailed on Frederick Augustus of Saxony to 
et himself be put in nomination. Polignac, it must be admitted, 
had a difficult and delicate game to play. Conti disliked the idea. 
of banishment to Poland as much as Henry of Valois had done.. 
The Poles showed no enthusiasm for the candidate of France; in 
any case they expected to be bribed, and Polignac had little 
money to buy them with. Louis, too extravagant ever to have 
much gold to spare, was necessarily chary of it, but he sent instead 
abundance of promises, and Polignac was forced to eke out the 
one with the other. By a master-stroke, the envoy did at last 
place himself in funds. Having, mainly through his counsels, made 
the Queen and her children so unpopular with the nation as to 
lace it beyond doubt that all chance of the succession was gone 
or them, he persuaded Her Majesty to send her sons to France, 
and at the same time to transmit her fortune thither. The four 
millions which were remitted to France in pursuauce of this dis- 
interested counsel were prompily returned to the diplomatic 
Scapin, and used by him to forward the election of Conti. The 
dealings of these haughty Sarmatian nobles would have dove 
honour to the intelligence of an elector of Yarmouth or Totness, 
They seem to have taken bribes with equal impartiality from the 
election agents on both sides, and then to have voted, after all, as 
fancy or patriotism suggested. The vices and abuses had then 

rown to an intolerable height which some years earlier had 
, from King John Casimir the prediction that, if his people 
did not mend their ways, “ Ce noble royaume deviendra la proie 
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des nations.” On the election day the electors assembled on the 
plain of Wola :— 

Ce sont plus de cent mille gentilshommes & cheval et armés, groupés par 
palatinat, vétus avec un luxe désordonné et barbare, quelques-uns portant 
sur leur personne, soit en fourrures soit en armes, toute leur fortune, tous 
rivalisant de somptuosité et d’opulence, tous pouvant étre rois avant la fin 
du jour et marquant par un regard digne et hautain l’orgueil qu’ils ressentent 
de ce glorieux et funeste privilége. 

The story of the election shows how small was the influence 
which either real patriotism or even foreign gold had exerted on 
it. The result was a matter of unreflecting impulse. During the 
day all was riot, noise, and confusion, swords were drawn, sabre 
cuts and pistol shots exchanged. Many independent electors were 
wounded, one was slain outright. On the first evening 220 
squadrons of horse declared themselves for Conti, only 40 for the 
Saxon Prince. Contrary to the entreaties of Polignac, who wisely 
wished to strike while the iron was hot, the Primate deferred till 
next day the declaration of the poll. By next morning some such 
contagious revulsion of feeling as has often dispersed masses of 
Orientals in unreasoning panic had carried half of the supporters 
of France over to the side of Saxony. The Primate, too late, de- 
clared Conti elected. Frederick Augustus was proclaimed by his 
supporters, and, having his troops at hand, at once occupied the 
capital, After some delay Conti very reluctantly sailed for 
Dantzic, there learned the defeat sustained by his partisans, and 
gladly availing himself of the pretext, went straight home again. 
Louis, in disgust, revenged himself on his devoted ambassador, 
whom he recalled and disgraced. The criticism which one is 
inclined to make on Polignac’s diplomatic campaign is that passed 
by William of Orange on the conduct of Polignac’s master on the 
death of Charles of Spain—‘It is easy to deceive every one, if 
one keeps neither word nor faith.” 

Louis had failed in his designs on Poland; it would have been 
well for him, in the end, had he been equally unsuccessful in those 
on Spain. But, according to M. Topin, all that we have been ac- 
customed to accept as history, in regard to his intriguing for the 
succession, is popular error. It was the intention of Louis to hold 
loyally by the Partition Treaty, and he only accepted for his grand- 
son the splendid heritage of Charles when it was in a manner 
forced upon him, It was undoubtedly Porto-Carrero and Spanish 
nobles who were the actual instruments of prevailing on their 
King to make the will he did; but M. Topin assures us that their 
exertions were not prompted by French diplomacy, but were 
“une ceuvre essentiellement nationale.” After Louis’s consultation 
with the Dauphin, Torey, Beauvilliers, Pontchartrain, and Madame 
de Maintenon, he certainly remained three days without announc- 
ing his determination to accept the succession. M. Topin has 
come to the conclusion, on the strength of despatches placed in 
his hands by M. Mignet, and addressed by the hing to his Minis- 
ters at foreign Courts, that this hesitation was real. We do 
not believe that even these pieces of evidence will incline the 
balance of probabilities to the new theory. Louis had an obvious 
object in writing in this strain, to keep ap appearances. When 
he had just made up his mind to violate a treaty, and to set aside 
renunciations solemnly given and received, it seems not unfair to 
believe that he would scarcely stick at writing a plausible false- 
hood if it served his turn. We are still inclined to share the 
scepticism with which William received at the time the explana- 
tions of the French Ambassador. We may observe in passing that 
M. Topin has restored the much-quoted saying, “il ny a plus de 
Pyrénées,” to its true author. It was Castel dos Nios, the Spanish 
Minister, who said, “Les Pyrénées sont maintenant fondues, et 
nous ne faisons plus qu'un.” 

It was to his policy towards England that Louis owed his 
extreme abasement, and it was England's policy towards him 
which subsequently saved him from yet deeper humiliation. His 
acknowledging the son of James IH. as King of England outraged 
the susceptibilities of all parties here, and threw England into the 
Coalition. ‘lhe change of Ministry, when Harley and St. John 
drove Marlborough from power, and reversed his war policy, was 
Louis’s salvation. M. Topin sketches at length both Lolingbroke 
and Marlborough. His portraits seem to us scarcely happy in 
their details, and that of the former especially does more than 
justice to its subject. No one will dispute the brilliant qualities 
of Bolingbroke, but we have failed to discover in him the doyale 
Sranchise for which M. Topin gives him credit, and which indeed 
few politicians of his time could boast. M. Topin does all honour 
to the military genius of Marlborough, while dwelling on bis 
avarice and unprincipled political tergiversation ; but he passes 
over unnoticed some of the heaviest accusations resting on the 
English general’s name. 

Polignac, restored to favour, figured at the Conferences of Ger- 
truydenberg and Utrecht. M. Topin paints forcibly the strange 
scenes and circumstances in which the former were conducted ; 
the lonely hut in which the great King, in the person of his envoys, 
had to submit,to accumulated indignities, The Dutchmen might 
certainly have used their triumph more generously, but they 
found themselves in the novel position of being able to pay back 
a long series of sufferings and insults, Besides, as a matter of 
policy, they found that the greater the pressure put on Louis, the 

arger were the concessions he made; and at last they saw him 
humble himself so far as to offer to cede Alsace, and subsidize 
the troops who were to drive his grandson from Spain. The 
Dutch overreached themselves in rejecting these proposals, and 
the subsequent change of Ministry and policy in England altered 
the face of matters and ivd up to the Treaty of Utrecht. It is 
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M. Topin’s opinion that it was England alone who dictated the 
conditions of that treaty. The results she obtained by it were, 
he considers, “le principe et la source de la prospérité commerciale 
et maritime qu’elle a atteinte depuis cette epoque.” The moral 
advantages it gave her were, as he believes, even more important, 
in vindicating for her her just place in the councils of Europe. 
M. Topin evidently looks disapprovingly on our system of non- 
intervention ; possibly he is alive to the fact that France’s position 
in Kurope must for the future depend, more than it has hitherto 
done, upon her alliances. ‘To the House of Bourbon, M. 
Topin says, the Treaty of Utrecht was what that of Westphalia 
had been to Austria :—“ Aussi éloigné, dans ses stipulations, des 
dangereux projets de Louis XIV. que des folles visées de la coali- 
tion victorieuse, ce traité terminait cette longue lutte, comme on 
avait pu le projeter dans les rares moments ow la sagesse avait 
imposé silence & la passion.” 

Although M. Topin is sometimes unduly influenced in his 
judgments by his patriotism, and seems to think that zeal for the 
greatness of France may cover a great deal of unscrupulous ambi- 
tion and much questionable finesse, yet he is far from being a 
blind admirer of the machinery of her government, or a believer in 
the infallibility of her rulers. He dwells fondly on the working 
of our English institutions, and places the constitutional expres- 
sion of English popular feeling, which restored peace to Europe, in 
favourable contrast with the absolutism of one man which had 
originated the war. We presume that the moral which he would 
draw for the benefit of the Second Empire is, that the Emperor 
would do well not to defer the promised crowning of the edifice, 
and that, in his own interest as well as that of France, he ought 
to place it beyond his power to indulge irresponsibly in Mexican 
expeditions and Roman occupations. 


WRINKLES,* 


f lgpercton we are a nation of travellers, we have but small 
comprehension of the art of travel. The calls of business, 
or the allurements of pleasure, draw us to the far corners of the 
earth; yet, with few exceptions, we are profoundly ignorant of 
the difficulties we shall have to encounter, or the necessities for 
which we should make provision. As Napoleon expected that 
roast chickens, cutlets, and coffee should be always ready at any 
moment of the day or night, so wherever the Briton plants his foot 
he expects to find mutton chops and the Times newspaper. The 
civis ddomanus sum theory is ever uppermost in the mind of an 
Englishman on his travels, and foreigners, while affecting to 
humour the idea, are generally able to take advantage of it. We 
all remember Brillat-Savarin’s story of his arriving at a country 
inn, hot and hungry, and finding nothing in the house but a leg 
of mutton which three Inglishmen had bespoken, and were 
watching, as it turned befure the fire, with wolfish eyes. Nota 
morsel could be spared for the Professor, but there were a few 
eggs, which he might have. Could he cook them in the juice 


| that dropped from the mutton? By all means. Would the cook 


be good euough to break them with great care? He would. In 
the meantime the Professor walked to the fire, and slyly pierced 
the leg of mutton in several places with his pocket-knife, inflicting, 
as he says, une douzainé de profondes blessures, from which every 
drop of juice in the jointran out. The eggs proved to be ex- 
cellent and nutritious; and les trots Anglais devoured the dry, 
tasteless mass of flesh that remained with the customary voracity 
of their nation, ‘That they had a leg of mutton before them was 
all they knew, and was enough for them to know; whether legs 
of mutton should contain juice, and, if so, what had become 
of the juice in this instance, were matters far beyond their 
powers of observation and reflection, This marvellous com- 
bination of self-complacency and helplessness sometimes makes 
us fancy that the travelling Englishman believes himself 
to be under the protection of a special Providence. We lately 
read of an Englishman who tovk a long journey in tropical 
Africa with a copious supply of tracts, ‘but without a single 
grain of quinine. After a time he was, as might be expected, 
prostrated with the illnesses to which Europeans are subject in 
those climates. We remember also how Captain Allen Gardiner 
and his friends deposited themselves in childlike faith on the 
pleasant soil of Tierra del Fuego, believing that the fowls of 
the air would bring them food; instead of which the fowls of 
the air devoured him and his companions, coats and hats and 
hymn-books too. Such instances might almost ruffle the imper- 
turbability of British self-confidence, and might induce a glim- 
mering of the truth which it is the object of the book before us 
to illustrate—that the first principle of the art of travel, even for 
Englishmen, must be to take thought of the morrow, and that 
Providence helps those who help themselves. 

“The Old Shekarry,” who has surveyed mankind from China to 
Peru, is not only an insatiable wanderer and a mighty hunter, but 
possesses rare gifts of organization that have enabled him to 
safe, though not unscathed, through a thousand dangers. In this 
little volume he offers to travellers and sportsmen the most useful 
information and advice—rendered doubly useful by the accom- 
paniment of accurate illustrations—as to their dress, their equip- 
ment, and their arms, Flannel and fustian are the staple materials 


* Wrinkles; or, Hints to Sportsmen and Travellers upon Dress, Equip- 
ment, Armament, and Camp Lise. By H. A, L. (The Old Shekarry). 
London: Saunders, Otley, & Co. 1868. . 
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for a sportsman’s clothing—dressed deerskin, when obtainable, 
being perhaps superior to fustian. In very hot climates trousers 
may be given up for the kilt, gaiters being, however, worn 
as usual. The difficulty, of course, is not to overburden oneself 
with clothing, and at the same time to insure reasonable safety 
against the assaults of the insect pests of tropical countries. In 
forests, for instance, where the tree-leech abounds, it is necessary 
to wear leech-gaiters, or long closely-woven stuckings over the 
socks and trousers, and under the boots and ordinary gaiters. The 
additional weight must be severely felt in a long tramp through 
jungle and underwood, and it has not even the merit of being 
an efficient protection, for the Old Shekarry says that even with 
this safeguard he has often found his boots and stockings drenched 
with blood in the evening. It would probably be better in this 
case to take a lesson from the natives, who smear their legs over 
with a peculiarly scented preparation which deters the leeches 
from biting. Itven a white ant may be driven away by the 
presence of certain odours which it dislikes, and the tree-leech, 
with an equal Jieenness of scent, is fortunately not quite catholic 
in its tastes. As for keeping them out by extra wraps, we doubt 
the success of the experiment; for the bloodthirstiness of these 
little pests is so great that, if a man were encased in armour, they 
would find a chink somewhere. As Albert Smith used to say of 
mosquito curtains, however quickly you may dive under your 
curtain into bed,: there is always one mosquito that gets in 
twice as quick as you, and his attentions are quite enough to keep 
you awake during the night. So with leeches. Jlowever closely 
your stockings and gaiters may fit, there will always be just room 
for two or three bloodsuckers to creep in, and their power of dis- 
tention is very considerable. The necessity of making one article 
serve for a variety of uses must be obvious to every wanderer in 
wild regions; and the Old Shekarry’s poncho, invented by him- 
self, is a masterpiece of ingenuity. It is made of waterproof 
canvas, eight feet by seven feet six inches in size, with a longi- 
tudinal sht in the centre, and eylet-holes worked all round, and 
with an oval ring two feet wide all round. When laid on the 
ground it is a sheet and coverlet. By slipping the head through 
the hole in the centre, and buttoning up the corners, it becomes a 
cloak for riding or walking. By making use of the eylet-holes it can 
be slung up between trees as a hammock, or it can be rigged likea 
pent-roof to give shelter from rain. And lastly, by inilating the 
oval ring with air and attaching it to a basket-work frame—which 
of course can be run up at any time in the forest—it becomes a 
commodious raft, capable of containing two people. Throughout 
the details of the proper equipment for the traveller we are 
struck with the same economical ingenuity, and with the same 
perfect knowledge of what things are absolutely necessary, based 
on a practical knowledge of what inevitable difficulties must be 
encountered. We can but notice one or two instances, In 
selecting a hunting-knife, great care must be taken to see that 
the point and axis of both blade and handle are in a straight 
line, or it will be liable to glance off the object at which it 
is struck; and the test of a good blade is whether it will cut 
through a dollar without the edge being turned. A medicine- 
chest should never be forgotten, and if the traveller is going to 
tropical countries, he should have a large supply of quinine. In 
malarious regions the two maladies to which a sportsman is liable 
are fever and dysentery. Lor the former the Old Shekarry has 
only one recipe, which he has uniformly adopted for himself. 
Saturate the system with quinine. ‘Take it till your head is so 
dizzy that you cannot stand. Keep yourself well covered up, drink 
hot lemonade to promote perspiration, and await the result with 
equanimity. If you are strong enough to stand the excessive 
doses of quinine, you will kill the fever. If not, the fever will 
kill you. Dyseutery can only be treated in its initial stages; to 
effect a radical cure the sullerer must remove into a diflerent 
climate, and abandon his sport. A pocket filter is another 
absolute necessity, and can be obtained of most convenient size, 
and weighing only eight ounces. Water should be not only til- 
tered, but boiled also; the filtration clears it from impurities, but 
the boiling alone destroys the animalcula, In searching for water, 
the smallest signs must be looked for. The tracks of animals 
should be followed when they appear to converge, and flights of 
birds should be watched, as they always drink morning and even- 
ing. Buta hunter must make up his mind uot to want a diaught 
every hour or two :— 

Ile should accustom himself to drink at his morning and evening meals 
only ; and he ought to be able to go through a hard day’s work, even under 
a tropical sun, by only moistening his mouth from time to time with a 
couple of spoonfuls of boiled water, or, what is better still for quenching 
thirst, cold weak tea, without milk or sugar. 

The Old Shekarry makes no atiempt to smooth over the difli- 
culties which a thorough wanderer must be prepared to meet; nor 
does he recommend any one who is faint in heart, weak in body, 
or afflicted with even the slightest consciousness of ewning such 
things as nerves, to seek for distinction as a sportsman or an ex- 
plorer in far countries. Ilis standard is very high, as may be 
judged from his enumeration of the qualities necessary to make a 
good deer-stalker. A good deer-staiker should be able to run 
like an antelope, and to stay like an Arab horse; to ereep like a 
leopard, tv run with his back bent double, and to wriggle along 
the ground like an eel. Le should be able to wade or swim 
torrents, to heep his footing on slippery stencs, aud, whatever 
happens to himself, to keep lis rifle dry at all hazards. If hunting 
chamois, ibex, burral, gooial, thaar, and other auimals of the wild 
goat or sheep species, he must be prepared to follow up his game 
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“along narrow ledges cf scarped rock, and beetling heights, where 
a false step or @ moment’s giddiness would entail certain destruc- 
tion.” Before attempting such pursuits, the sportsman will do 
well to inquire, not only whether he is fit for the task, but also 
whether the game is worth the candle. 

We pass over some useful chapters on rifles and cartridges, 
because every man has his own particular taste in the matter of 
guns, fishing-rods, cricket-bats, and other implements of sport, and 
also because the science of gunnery is so much in its infancy that it 
would be ridiculous at the present time to exalt the pretensions of 
one particular rifle above its fellows. We find sume excellent hints 
on the subject of servants—a most important question to a traveller 
in India or Afvica. In a pithy sentence the Old Shekarry sums up 
his principles of action. “ ‘Treat them kindly, pay them fairly, 
listen to them patiently, humour their prejudices, respect their 
feelings, do not interfere with their religion.” See that they do 
their work efficiently ; insist on Tus plicit obedience to orders ; let 
insubordination meet with a sharp and short reckoning ; and when 
the toil of the day is over, leave them to amuse themselves with 
their songs, their women, and their grog—if you can give it them. 
Above all, if any British zeal for proselytizing fires your breast, 
extinguish it forthwith :— 

My “gatherings” have often. been a motley crew—a rough and reckless 
lot of desperate men, of different colours, race, and erced, bound by no tie, 
and heeding no law—yet perfect unanimity always existed amongst them, 
and many a jovial night have we passed reclining round the watchtire after 
a hard day’s work, a sharp skirmish, or a great hunt, when wild songs were 
sung, strange tales were told, and many a hoarse peal of merriment rang 
through the night air, as the jest went round. Loudly we laughed, and 
little we recked tor the morrow. 

Some time ago, in noticing a work of the Old Shekarry’s, 
entitled the Forest and the Ficld, we remarked that, though 
capable of bearing the most extreme privations, the author was by 
no means ap anchorite, and had a most excellent appreciation of 
good cheer when it fell in his way. We have to make the same 
observation about this volume, and, having shown from it what 
a thorough traveller must expect to put up with, we are happy to 
give him a couple of recipes for creature comforts when he has 
the opportunity of enjoying them. The first is for a tropical pick- 
me-up, called “ tiger’s mill ”:— 

Beat up the yolks of six eggs well, with a modicum, or half-pint of spirit 
(rum or brandy), three lumps of sugar, a bit of lemon peel cut thin, and a 
little spice, such as cloves or cardamums, Add a quart of new milk, mix 
well, grating in the third of a nutmeg, and you will have a stirrup-cup for 
three persons. 

The second is for claret cup :— 

‘Lo a bottle of claret add three wine-glasses of cognac, a couple of large 
table-spoons of sugar, the rind of a lime cut thin, a dozen cloves, the seeds of 
three cardamum pods, a quarter of a nutmeg, one green chili, a small sprig 
of borage, a dozen leaves of minut, and a threatening of lime-juice, or, what is 
perhaps better, a lime cut into thin slices, Let it stand for twenty minutes, 
and then add three bottles of cooled soda-water, stirring it up well, and 
serving it out with a ladle whilst in a state of effervescence. ‘This brew 
makes a good drink for three people. 

We must note, in conclusion, that the value of this volume is 
much enhanced by the addition of a capital chapter, supplied by 
a practical naturalist, on the best and simplest methods of pre- 
serving skins of animals, skeletons, birds, insects, crustacea, 
sponges, corallines, and land and fresh-water shells. 


PROFESSOR CONINGTON’S CONTINUATION OF “ WORSLEY’S 
ILIAD.” * 


A= from natural regret that a poet of such fine parts as 
Mr. Worsley should have been cut off in the flower of his 
genius, there is little to complain of in the chance that has led to 
Mr. Conington’s undertaking the completion of his friend’s Lliad. 
T'rom the tone of his preface it might be presumed that, although 
his original doubts as to the applicability of Spenserian stanzas to 
a translation of Homer had been iu some measure dissipated by 
the success of Mr. Worsley’s attempts, we should scarcely have 
seen him trying his hand upon a Llomer after the mauner of 
Spenser but for an affectionate desire to complete his friend’s best 
monument. IIe is at pains indeed to point out the advantages of 
a form of verse to which he is now naturally attached by practice ; 
but, as its adoption was rather an obligation than a choice, we 
may reasonably doubt whether, putting Mr. Worsley and his 
Ilomer out of the balance, Professor Conington would have pre- 
ferred the Spenserian measure, for the purpuses of Llomeric trans- 
lation, to hercics, blank verse, or ballad puetry of some sort. Our 
readers may remember that both parts of Mr. Worsley’s Odyssey 
and the first part of his liad were reviewed in these coluus some 
two or three years ago; and that, while highly esteeming his 
poetic gifts, we were by no means inclined, as he advanced in his 
task, to accept him, without protest, as our ideal of an Yomeric 
translator. As appears from Mr. Conington’s preface, he lived 
barely long enough to set his hand to the second volume of the 
Iliad. Some twelve stanzas of the 13th Book are all that he 
left; and, printed just as he left them in the volume belove us, 
they serve to point a contrast—which, to our thinking, is not with- 
out siguilicance—between the views and practice as to translation 
of one who was more poct than scholar, and those of another 


* The Iliad of Homer. Translated into English Verse in the Spenserian 
Stanza. I. to XII. by the late Rev. Philip Stanhope Worsley, of 
Corpus Christi College, Oxtord. Books XII. to XXIV. by Drotesser 
Conington. 2 vols. Edinburgh and London: Blackwood & Suns. 1868, 
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who, though his own modesty inclines him here to put the case 
too strongly, is unquestionably more scholar than poet. Whilst 
Mr. Worsley was too good a scholar ever to run very wide of his 
original through gross misapprehension of the Greek, Mr. Conington 
has quite sufficient poetic taste and feeling, as well as familiarity 
with English poetry, to avoid the danger of a serious disparity 
between his twelve books and his friend’s twelve through any 
deficiencies of grace, rhythm, or style. But not the less is there 
2 contrast to the scholar’s eye. The absence in Mr. Conington of 
his friend’s over-boldness of fancy is in his favour as a translator. 
{lis superior fidelity, born of more intimate and minute study of 
the Greek, contributes to render the volume before us something 
more than the “ pious office” that its author intended. It is a 


memorial of the sound results of the union of high scholarship | 


with competent poetic talent, and a proof of the greater value of 
intimate knowledge of the original in the manufacture of a satis- 
factory translation than any amount of thought and disquisition as 
to the best form or metre. With all the difficulties of his measure, 
entailing as it does the need of a wonderful treasury of rhymes, 
and no small skill in adapting the structure of the original to a 
structure as little like it as can be conceived, Mr. Conington has 
been often able to represent the Greek in English almost word 
for word and line for line; nay, where we have compared him with 
Lord Derby, who is unfettered by any such spatia tniqua, it is 
surprising how seldom he makes us feel his disadvantage. In 
truth, with all his pains to conform his practice as far as pos- 
sible to Mr. Worsley’s (an example of which he cites in 
his retention of the word “hut” instead of “tent,” because 
Mr. Worsley had—unnecessarily we have always thought—sup- 
posed the former to give the truest notion of dwellings of 
the Homeric warriors during the ten years’ siege), one no 
sooner steps beyond the twelfth stanza of the 13th Book than 
one is sensible of a closer-fitting garb applied to the Greek form. 
It would certainly be too much to aver that the disparity is 
obtrusive; yet a keen-eyed scholar, we fancy, could not con half 
a dozen books of the first volume, and then half a dozen of the 
second, even in the absence of all light upon the subject of 
authorship, without at once pronouncing in favour of a “ chori- 
zoutic”’ theory as to this translation. Not to go back beyond the 
limits of the volume before us, Mr. Worsley's dozen stanzas in it 
are replete with grace and elegance, but even his rich endowment 
with these attributes tends to diminish our realization of the requi- 
site of faithfulness—the best security, unless indeed where there is 
total lack of poetic talent, for good translation. One may admire 
in this portion the fine and poetical amplification which gets 
out of 
toive ovpta paxpd Kai Un 
mossiv ox’ idvrog (xiii, 18-19), 

Tall mountains and wild woods from height to height 

Rocked to the immortal fect that hurrying bare 

Poseidon in his wrath ; 
and expands the four words ynocivy citcraro (ibid. 29) 
into 

And the crystal heap 
Of waters in mild joy disporting knew 
Their Lord. 


But more attention to the letter of the original is to be exacted of 
iranslators than is found in commonplaces like the first line of 
this book, where 

imei ody re cai "Exropa vnvoi 


is misrendered “ But Zeus when Hector by the fleet he spies,” so 
us to express only the remcte meaning which the words get by 
implication. When we find cparrva translated 
‘‘ Devouring with long strides the spacious air” (v. 18 ¢bed.), and 
notice that the same words are afterwards translated far more 
simply by Mr. Conington, we long to see a law passed in transla- 
tion, for driving out strangers, and breaking all images not 
warranted by the text. 

But our business is now with Mr. Conington, who is gene- 
rally a pattern of moderation in these respects, and, except 
where in one or two places he introduces an alien word or two, 
to eke out his line and rhyme—e.g. 

xaipw oe, Acepriidn, rov piOov (xix. 185). 
Thy words, Odysseus, please me like a song ; 
and in xxiv. 616, ai ippioavro— 
Who by the flood weave dances like a zone, 


where it is needless to say that the words in italics are super-— 


numeraries—is as conscientious a guide to follow through the 
[liad’s course as could be desired. The account of the funeral 
games in the 23rd Book, and the description of the shield in the 
18th (cfestanzas 55-71), may be referred to, in proof no less 
of the translator’s skill in versitication and his tact in moulding his 
[english to the Greek sense, so that the latter loses very little of 


its life and power, than of a wonderful accuracy and exactness, | 


which make the critic at fault for flaws, and despair of finding 
profitable fields for even doubtful disputation. We must be con- 
tent, however, with far briefer samples, and, if possible, such as 


are complete in their briefness. Here is a noted passage, the 


adorning of Hera when about to take Zeus by subtlety (J/. xiv. 
170-86, stanzas 20-21) :— 


Eatering she closed the door, then cleansed each soil 
By sweet ambrusia’s help, with studious care, 


From her white flesh, and rubbed it with sweet oil 

Celestial, lovely, and of fragrance rare ; 

Shake it but once upon heaven’s brazen stair 

And straight o’er earth and sky the steam is shed, 

Anointed in such sort, she combed her hair, 

And with her hands the locks in order spread, 
Beautiful, all divine, round her immortal head, 

Next donned she her immortal filmy vest, 

Which erst Athene made her for her own ; 

Buckles of gold attached it to her breast. 

Then girt she on a hundred-tasselled zone, 

And in her pierced ears pendants fixed, that shone 

With triple drops, like mulberries to the sight ; 

Round her proud forehead was a fillet thrown 

Beauteous, new-fashioned, like a sunbeam white, 
And sandals on her feet she fastened, fair and light. 


The rendering, doubtless, of the two lines which we have itali- 
cized is a little bold, if we consider the Greek— 


Tov Kai Atdg cara yadwoBaric 
turne tg yatay re wai ixsr’ 

but an examination of the commentaries on these verses satisfies 
us that substantially the sense of the original is represented in 
Mr. Conington’s English. The epithet “filmy,” in the second 
stanza, stands, we conclude, for the clause rida 0 ivi daidada 
wokAd; and, to tell the truth, we like it better than his too 
favourite habit of translating éaiéa\a and éadddeov by the 
Greekish epithet “dzdal.” The sole fault that our taste finds 
with a stanza in Book 22, which represents the end of the combat 
between Hector and Achilles, and may well be cited to show how 
little lack of life, force, or spirit can be charged against Spenserian 
verse as an equivalent for Homer, is the use of this epithet, which 
sounds un-English, at the close of it:— 

So saying he drew forth his keen-edgéd blade, 

Which at his side hung huge and heavy there, 

And gathering charged, like eagle in a raid 

Which plainward swoopeth through the clouds of air, 

A tender lamb to seize or timorous hare ; 

Falchion in hand, so Hector made his spring. 

On rushed Achilleus, while fierce rage did glare 

From out his eyes, his bosom sheltering 

With covert of his shield, that fuir and dedal thing.—St. 36, p. 249. 


Spenser, no doubt, uses “deedale” of the hand in the sense of 
“skilful,” and of the earth in the sense of “ fruitful ”—so that 
there is perhaps as much justification for the moderate use of this 
epithet as for the numerous archaisms which Mr. Conington affects 
even beyond the measure of Mr. Worsley ; and of which we have 
the less heart to complain when we discover how valuable such 
Spenserian words as “ to pill,” “ to darraign,” “ to shend,” and so 
forth are found for the translator’s metrical and rhyming exigen- 
cies. At the same time we have our own opinion as to the general 
unsuitableness of the phraseology of a particular English epoch 
for representing in English a poem and poet “ of all time.” An 
English translation saves the general reader the need of such an 
apparatus asa “ Lexicon lomericum ” ; but will not this particular 
translation, in many cases, involve the hunting up a Spenserian 
glossary? ‘ven that will not exhibit such words as “suasion,” 
which are a little out of keeping with an archaic vocabulary. 

For the management of his stanzas Mr, Conington deserves all 
credit. As he remarks, the irreducibility of Homer's narrative to 
paragraphs of the length of nine-line stanzas is a serious difficulty. 
Clearly, where there is vf other resort, the practice of running 
stanza into stanza without let or stop would be much to be de- 
precated. Mr. Worsley had too much of it, and his successor 
exhibits skill and tact in avoiding this error. Sometimes, as in 
Book 13 (stauzas 36, 37), the translator finds himself at the 
end of a stanza in the midst of the lines 


aiztd ot tooeirat 

vijag evempijoat, bre adrécg ye Kpoviwy 

ip aivdpevoy Caddy vijecor Ooyow (317-20). 
Yet, by his management, although a mere comma marks the end 
of one stanza in the verse, 

Since their unconquered hands it hoves him first to tame, 
the first verse of the succeeding stanza, 
Save great Kronion’s self the battle wield, 


is made to introduce a new point of view, and a saving clause of 
sufficient importance to justify its separate and leading position. 
Elsewhere, as in xiv. go-1, the translator judiciously manages to 


carry on the word pitoy by a pardonable iteration, and make it 


begin a new stanza on this wise :— 


Hush! lest some Argive’s ear should chance to hear that speech : 
Speech which no true man in his lips would take.—P. 38, st. 10-11. 


Indeed, by such adroitness Mr. Conington frequently avoids the 
necessity of undisguisedly leaping the barrier with his Pegasus. 
Putting aside our predilections for other measures, we are bound 

to own that this is a very readable translation, and that the 
satisfaction arising out of this fact is very much enhanced by its 
accuracy. Every one who knows the Greek will enjoy this 
stanza, which embodies a rather famous Greek proverb in Hector s 
words before his last encounter :— 

“ Ours is no dalliance as when maid and boy, 

Maiden and boy from rock or wayside tree, 

Either with either meeting, dally and toy : 

Best join in fight that quickly we may see 
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Whom Zeus marks out for glory, him or me.” 
So brooded he, while Peleus’ son drew near 
Like Enyalius harnessed cap-a-pie, 
On his right shoulder swaying his huge spear, 
And round him gleamed the brass-like fire or sunrise clear. 
But, beyond the mastery of versification exhibited, the reader 
will prize also the closeness with which, line for line, the gist of 
the Greek is represented. And there is never any haziness of in- 
terpreiation. We do not think Mr. Conington puts as forcibly 
as Lord Derby Achilles’s scornful rejection of fallen Hector's 
petition for burial honours for his corpse :— 
Dog that thou art, have done! let knees and parents be! (Conington). 
Such is the Professor’s English of 
pe, yoorwy youvaZeo pndé (xxii. 345); 
and no one will think it equal to Lord Derby’s 
Knee me no knees, vile dog, nor prate to me 
Of parents. 
But if we want an instance of the thorough trustworthiness of 
Mr. Conington’s iaterpretation, we have but to carry our eyes on 
to the next line of Greek and the next stanza of English, and 
we shall see neither the one nor the other saddles Achilles with 
that imputation of cannibalism which some commentators have 
tried to fix upon him. ‘The Greek runs :— 
al yap mwe pe pivog kai Cvpdg arvein 
Om’ Kpia vid Eopyay* 
and the rendering of Mr. Conington— 
Would that as surely heart and will were mine 
To carve and eat thy flesh, my maw to stay, 
As none shall ward off dogs irom head of thine— 
very distinctly interprets the hero's wish as Doederlein puts it, 
“hostis Gevorandi libidinem licet avidus rationis ope aversari, ut 
inhumanam.” The hero laments his prejudices, and, the question 
of taste apart, rather envies the dogs their meal. But delicacy 
forbids. indeed, throughout there is the best security that we 
have in this version a true transcript of the original, and a trans- 
lator to deal with upon whom we can depend for a safe judgment 
upon conflicting interpretations. In rendering the epithet dpg:- 
Gadi)c, for example, in Andromache’s lament over her husband and 
her orphaned boy (xxii. 466), he is not moved by recent inter- 
pretations to change the long accepted sense of “ puer patrimus et 
matrimus” for the needless and more doubtful sense “ valde 
opulentus.” The reference to this passage reminds us to note 
also, though we have no space to illustrate, the amount of pathos 
which Mr. Conington has thrown into his versions of this passage, 
and of the touching interview between Priam and Achilles in the 
24th Book. For this cause, as well as for other merits, we can 
well conceive that Conington’s a of Worsley’s liad will 
win a popularity fairly due to the skill and taste bestowed upon 
it, and more especially merited by its eminent faithfulness. 


ARTISTS AND ARABS.* 


HE lesson which Mr. Blackburn sets himself to impress upon 
his readers is certainly in accordance with common sense. 

The first need of the painter is an educated eye, and to obtain 
this he must consent to undergo systematic training. In a 
London winter he can at most get this indoors. His rooms are 
under his own control, at all events as far as the furnishing of 
them is concerned ; but the moment he steps across the threshold 
he becomes the waif of an inartistic century in its most inartistic 
phase. He is in the position of the man who is learning a lan- 
uage merely from books, with nothing to recall its accents in the 
Saiay life around him. If he will listen to Mr. Blackburn he 
may get rid of all these uncongenial surroundings at a distance of 
only tour days’ jowney. In Algiers he will find nothing without 
to jar against the arrangements within, and he will have the latter 
ready made to his hand, instead of having the trouble of con- 
structing them for himself. The house in which Mr. Blackburn 
lived seems to have been all that a painter could wish for. It was an 
old Moorish building of two stories, with the rooms arranged round 
a courtyard, the floors and walls tiled so as to admit of constant 
washing, carpets and cushions the only furniture, with “ nothing 
to offend the eye in shape or form, nothing to offend the ear—not 
even a door to slam.” On the housetop there was an open terrace, 
with vines and roses growing on it, and “ the climate is so equal, 
warm, and pleasant, even in December and January,” that Mr. 
Blackburn found this the best part of the house for working in. 
The street life consorts perfectly with the home life. The narrow 
streets, the mysterious-looking old houses, the graceful lines and 
rich decoration still visible on the ruined arches of old mosques, 
the low doorways and carved lattices, the open shops before 
which the embroiderers are sitting “ amongst heaps of silk, rich 
stutls, and every variety of material,” the dark niches “ where 
the Moors sit cross-legged, with great gourds and festoons of 
dried fruits hanging above and around them,” the piles of red 
morocco slippers, tlhe odd-shaped earthenware vessels—these are 
the sights which the painter gets in exchange for “a damp, 
dreary, muddy, blackened street, with a vista of areas and lamp 
posts.’ Another point of superiority is the variety of artistic 


* Artists and Arabs; or, Sketching in Sunshine. By Wenry Blackburn, 
London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 1868. 


suggestions which pour in from every quarter. At home the 
painter has only the few objects of taste which constitute his 
stock in trade. They have much the same relation to his work 
that a lay figure has, But in Algiers 


everything we purchase is odd and quaint, irregular or curious in some 
way. Every piece of embroidery, every remnant of old carpet, differs from 
another in pattern as the leaves on the trees. ‘There is no repetition, and 
herein lies its charm and true value tous, Every fabric difiers either in 
pattern or combination of colours—it is something, as we said, unique, 
something to treasure, something that will not remind us of the mill. 


No matter how simple these Moorish patterns may be, they 
are always good, and they admit of being adapted to almost 
any purpose. Perhaps the cause may be found in the care with 
which they copy nature :— 

In some Japanese and Chinese silks we may meet with more brilliant 
achievements in positive colours; but the Moors seem to excel all other 
nations in taste, and in their skilful juxta-position of tints. We have seen 
a Moorish designer hard at work, with a box of butterflies’ wings for his 
school of design, and we might, perhaps, take the hint at home. 


But a painter wants something more than still life, and at first 
Mr. Blackburn found some difficulty in getting models. The diffi- 
culty vanished, however, as soon as it got abroad that the Franks 
“had money, aud meant business.” ITlis first choice was a 
young lady named Fatima, aged thirteen, and already six months 
a wile :—— 

Hlow shall we give the reader an idea of this little creature, when she 

comes next morning and coils herself up amongst the cushions in the corner 
of our room, like a young panther in the Jardin des Plantes ? Her costume, 
when she throws otf her haik (and with it a tradition of the Mahommedan 
faith, that forbids her to show her face to an unbeliever), is a rich loose 
crimson jacket embroidered with gold, a thin white bodice, loose silk 
trousers reaching to the knee and fastened round the waist by a magnificent 
sash of various colours ; red morocco slippers, a profusion of rings on her 
little fingers, and bracelets and anklets of gold filagree work. Through her 
waving black hair ave twined strings of coins and the folds of a silk hand- 
kerchief, the hair falling at the back in plaits below the waist. 
Fatima’s charms were those of dress rather than of face or 
character. She was not beautiful, scarcely even interesting. 
She was greatly bored by having to sit, for the two francs an 
hour for which she bargained were appropriated by her father 
or husband. She was constitutionally unable to remain still, 
and all her movements were “suggestive of a little caged 
animal that had better Le petted aud caressed or kept at a 
safe distance.” Once only, when she was thoroughly tired out, 
she burst into a passion of tears, but usually she did nothing but 
smoke incessantly, and make cigarettes with wonderful speed. 
Mr. Blackburn was more successiul with a Moorish Jewess, who 
consented to tale her tiara of gold and jewels and her bodice 
of crimson velvet, embroidered with silver, from their hiding- 
place in the ground, and sit from day to day, except when 
she suddenly absented herself to keep some Jewish festival. 
But, after all, the best life school in Algiers is the street, or, if that 
proves inconvenient for sketching—* a crowd sometimes col- 
lecting until it became almost impossible to breathe ”—the café. 
In one of these latter Mr. Blackburn contrived, “ by dint of a little 
tact and a small outlay of tobacco,” to work without molestation. 
It was filled with Moors who had saved money enough to live 
without working, and who used to sit all day, wrapped in their 
white bournouses, solemnly doing nothing. Outside 


was a narrow and steep overhanging street, crowded at all times with 
Moors on one side embroidering, or pretending to sell goods of various kinds ; 
and on the opposite side there was a café, not four feet distant, where a 
row of about eighteen others sat and smoked, and contemplated their 
brethren.at work. ‘The street was always full of traflic, being an important 
thoroughfare from the upper to the lower town, and there were perpetually 
passing up and down, droves of laden donkeys ; men with burdens carried 
on poles between them ; vendors of fruit, bread, and live fowls, and crowds 
of people of every denomination, 


Another favourite studio was a Jews’ clothes auction. There, col- 
lected “ in a large square courtyard with plain whitewashed walls 
and Moorish arcades,” with the gigantic leaves and broad shadows 
of a palm-tree on one side, and on the other a raised dais, the 
painter may gaze on an endless variety of patterns and colours 
exposed for sale, and note, in striking contrast with this still life, 
the vehement passion of the sellers :— 


Look at the colours, at the folds of their cloaks, bournouses and yachmahs 
—purple, deep red, and spotless white, all crushed together—with their rich 
transparent shadows, as the sun streams across them, reflected on the walls, 
The heavy awning throws a curious glow over the figures, and sometimes 
almost concea!s their features with a dazzle of reflected light. Look at the 
legs of these eager traders, as they struggle and fight and stand on tiptoe, 
to catch a glimpse of some new thing exposed for sale ; look at them well— 
the lean, the shambling, the vigorous, the bare bronze (bronzed with sun 
and grime), the dark hose, the purple silk, and the white cotton, the latter 
the special affectation of the dandy Jew. What a medley, but what 
character here—the group from knee to ankle forms a picture alone. 


Still, with all these advantages, Mr. Blackburn does not advise 
artists to remain too long in Algiers. For their purpose town 
life, even in the East, is too comfortable and conventional. 
Perhaps this is the reason why the majority of Frenchmen who 
have studied in Africa have done so little worthy of mention. 
Mr. Blackburn describes those whom he encountered as “ closeted 
for weeks, copying and recopying fanciful desert scenes, auch as 
camels dying on sandy plains, under a sky of the heaviest opaque 
blue, and pom cold grey eon Ay on the ground, drawing 
imagina auresques on impossible housetops, and, in sho 
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Mr. Blackburn’s preventive against this danger is a liberal dose 
of sketching from nature in the country round Algiers. Probably 
some sm:ull part of the charm derivable from this process is due to 
the consciousness that within so short a distance of England the 
December air is laden with ‘odours of orange groves, the 
aromatic scent of cedars, the sweet breath of wild flowers, roses, 
honeysuckles, and violets,” all “ radiant in a sunshine which to a 
Northerner is unknown.” Dut, besides this, there is much to be 
learnt which is absolutely new to most painters. One of the first 
of these discoveries will dispel the common blunder “ that one 
great advantage of the climate is that you may work at the same 
sketch from day to day, continuing where you left off’ This 
supposed advantage the artist must be content to forego, but he 
will find ample compensation in the insight he will get, during the 
progress of his drawing, into the varying phases of light and 
shade :— 

Let us take an example. About six feet from us, at cight o'clock in the 
morning, the sheer white wall of a Moslem tomb is glowing with a white 
heat, and across it are cast the shadows of three palm-leaves, which at a 
little distanee have te contrasted eflect of the blackness of night. Ap- 
proach a litle nearer and examine the real colour of these photographic leat- 
lines, shade off (with the hand) as much as possible of the wall, the sky, 
and the reflected light from surrounding leaves, and these dark shadows 
become a delicate pearl grey, deepening into mauve, or partaking some- 
times of the tints of the rich earth below them. ‘They will be deeper vet 
before noon, and pale again, and uncertain and fantastic in shape, before 
sundown, If we sketch these shadows only each hour, as they pass from 
left to right upon tke wall (laying down a different wash for the ground 
each tine) and place them side by side in our note-book, we shall have 
made some discoveries in light and transparent shadow tons, which will be 
very valuable in atter time. No two days or two hours are under precisely 
the same atmospheric conditions; the gradations and changes are extra- 
ordinary, and would scarcely be believed in by any one who had net watched 
them. 

Mr. Blackburn's favourite spot for working was a half-deserted 
Arab cemetery, about six miles from Algiers. ‘Sheltered from 
the sun’s rays, hidden from the sight of passers-by, surrounded 
with a profusion of aloes, palms, cacti, and an infinite variety of 
shrubs and flowers peeping out between the palmettos, it combined 
everything that coutd be desired.” Tere Mr. Blackburn had abundant 
opportrnities for correcting popular errors in the rendering of 
Oriental vegetation. The palm-trees which guard these Arab tombs 
are something far different from the straight stems and uniform 
feather brooms which are familiar to every buyer of Scripture 
illustrations. Their trunks, though shattered by tierce storms, are 
full of suggested strength, while their foliage is indescribable in 
its “vaviety of colour and grandeur of aspect.” — So, again, of the 
aloe. ‘The uniform blue riband-like leaves which painters have 
agreed shall stand for this plant have nothing in common with 
those colossal -pear-poiuts, “so tender and pliable that in some 
positions a child might snap them, and yet so wonder‘ul in their 
distribution of strength” that at the proper angle they would 
“yesist the approach of a lion, and almost turn a charge of 
cavalry.” And theso are but two features amongst many of 
Algerian vezetation :— 

Is it nothing, for instanee [asks Mr. Blackburn, in hot indignation against 

an imaginary objector], for a painter to have springing up before him in 
this clear atmosphere, delicate stems of grass, six feet high, falling over in 
spray of golden Icaves against a background of blue sea; darting upward, 
sheer, bright, and transparent from a bank covered with the prickly pear, 
that looks by contrast like the rock-work from which a fountain springs ? 
Is it nothings to see amongst all this wondrous over-growth of gigantic 
leaves, and amongst the tender creepers and the flowers, the curious knotted 
and twisted stem of the vine, trailing serpent-like on the ground, its surface 
worn smooth with time? Is it nothing for an artist to learn practically 
what “ white heat” means ? 
Nor will he be without opportunities of learning something besides 
white heat. Mr. Blackburn gives a sketch. by a triend, of palm-trees 
in a storm, which suzgests the source from which Doré may have 
derived some of his illustrations for the Znferno; and with this 
may be compared his own description of “ the confused murmur- 
ing sound ard grinding clatter that the battered and wounded 
aloes made among themselves,” as they lay with their contorted 
and distigured limbs in hopeless wreck, and their leaves piercing 
and sawing each other as they swayed backward and forward in 
the wind. * No sea-monster or devil-tish could seem more horrible, 
and we wish the reader no wilder vision than to be near them at 
night.” 

Mr. Blackburn's enthusiasm docs not stop at the aspects of ex- 
ternal nature. Ile is greatly impressed with the religious character 
of the Arabs, aud draws a comparison between their worship aud 
that of the Church of Rome which is extremely flattering to the 
former. In particular he contrasts the service at a little French 
chapel in an Algerian town, which he attended before starting 
one morning, with a group of Arabs praying among the moun- 
tains —their kneeling figures lighted up by the sun, which 
still shone through some unseen valley—which he encountered 
the same evening. In the one he saw only “the most mate- 
rialistic expression of devotion it was possible to devise,” in the 
other he recognised “ sincerity, faith, ecstasy, adoration.” Le 
falls, in fact, into the not uncommon mistake of confounding 
accessories with essentials, Perhaps, if Catholic and Mahom- 
medan devotion could always be viewed under similar condi- 
tions to those which he selects for comparison, the superiority 
in point of taste and pictorial effect might be with the latter, 
But suppose these conailions reversed—suppose the Arabs to be 
seen collected between the bare walls of some poverty-stricken 
mosque in a crowded Eastern town, and then contrasted with the 
severe and picturesque dignity of a little company of monks who 


have halted at the sound of the Angelus in some mounta'n pass 
in the Apennines, what would become of Mr. Blackburn's moral 
then? The tawdry decorations of a poor French chapel, the 
majestic attitudes of a few Ovientals under favourable conditions 
of light and background, cannot in fairness be taken as typifying 
the artistic merits of the two religions. As to the moral iniluence 
of his favourite creed even Mr. Blackburn has his doubts. At 
least, after giving a sketch in another part of his book of “a warrior 
on horseback at prayers, his hands outstretched, his face tu:med 
towards the sun,” he adds this frank comment :— 

IIe came and sat down afterwards, to smoke, close to our tent, and we 
regret to say that he was extremely dirty, and in his habits rather cruel. 
- + + « ‘Phe last we saw of our model patriarch was tlyiag before an 
enraged vivanditre, who pursued him down the hiil with a dish-cloth, Ie 
had been prowling about since dawn, aud had forgottea the distinction 
between “ mecum” aud “ tuum.” 


VATUEK.® 

IIE writer or editor of the introduction to this, the fifth, 

edition of a once fumous story appears either to Le two per- 
sons or to have two minds. Or is it an old preface or life of Deck- 
ford fished up out of some newspaper, and botched and patched by a 
modern bookmaker? It is not long, but, considering how short it 
is, it is as bad and slorenly a bit of work as any one has ever seen, 
At page 3 we find the book spoken of as ** Beckford’s great work, 
the one for which he will always hold a high rank among romantic 
and imaginative writers.” At page 6 somebody, surely a more 
modera hand, points out that Becktord was a “second-hand Loiace 
Walpole, ples two millions of nioney, manus what wit the gossipping 
llorace had,” and that as the one wrote a“ somewhat rubble dang 
(sic) Gothic romance,” so the other wrote Vatick. © Both ro- 
manees have little moral, and are written with insufficient know- 
ledge of time and place, yet both ave so distant that the reader fails 
to detect incongruities, and the books form pleas: reading.” It 
is not worth while asking the writer why it should be any objec- 
tion to a romance that it has little moral; but surely the author 
of this mild eulogium is not the same person who had told 
us that Vatkek will always confer on the writer a high rank 
among imagiuative and romantic authors, At the close of the 
paragraph where the more modern hand has been disparaging 
the book which he was called upon to bless, we me eud- 
deniy pulled up in amazement by the intrusive state.vent that 
“these details are characteiistic of Mv. Beckford, and form an 
interesting illustration of his peculiar taste and genius.” The 
reader fancies that he has fallen asleep, and so missed “ these 
details,” but in reading the paragraph over again svon dis- 
coveis that the modern botcher has interpolated his own re- 
marks in the transcript he was botching, and then has ended the 
paragraph in the pompous phrase of the original and better writer, 
just as though tuere had been no interpolation, One more in- 
stance of shameful slovenliness, At p. 4 we seize the fact that 
“ Byron praises Vathek for its correctuess of costume, beauty of 
description, and power of imagination; ‘as an Lastern tale,’ he 
says, ‘even Lasselus must bow before it; his Happy Valley will 
not bear a comparison with the Hall of blis.’” it occuiz to one 
that nobody who could talk of even Rasselas in this way was 
much worth listening to about Eastern tales, and that, muie- 
over, there is no ground of compur.son between the two. lor 
Dr. Johnsun’s story was a moral apulogue, while Deciford’s 
Was never meant tor anything but a iomance. Imagine our 
gratilication, therefore, on finding that the writer of the preface 
perfectly agrees with us, for at page 8 we read that * Lord 
Byron, who too ofien wrote for elfvet, praises it [ Vathek] as a 
work of genius, and draws a comparison where indeed none exists, 
between the Lappy Valley and the Llall of Ebtis of Vathek.” 
Almost in the same page the preface-writer talks of the beauties 
and merits of Vathels being magnilied by Becktoid's desire tor 
having the book much talked about, and then straightway assures 
us that iu its prosaic grandeur the crowning scene will bear read- 
ing even after the astounding and sublime gloom of Milton and 
Donte. If it be not to magnify the merits of a book to compare it 
not unfavourably with Milton and Lante, why, then, how can one 
magnify them? Such a preface is not a very important matter, 
but, to resort to a useful commonplace, if it was worth doing at all, 
it was worth doing well; and as it is, it has been done just as ill 
us it possibly could be. ‘the editor cannot have given half an 
hour to his work. 

There was room for a really useful and interesting introduction 
to Vathek, just as there would be room for an inuroduction to 
the Custie of QOtranto if Ilorace Walpole had not been written 
about more than enough in connexion with other things. 
To talk of Beckford as at all an equal of Walpole in brains 
would be absurd, but he still was quite far etiough removed 
from the ordinary type of men to be worthy of a short 
sketch, which should tell us something more about him 
than the dates of his birth and death. ile did things which 
tu the eye of commercial common sense were as mad as things 
could possibly be; yet this is the best reason in the worid 
why we, who are ail given over body and soul to commercial 
common sense, should find an account of him particularly diverting 
and novel. Leskford was in many respects a crazy sort of 


* The History of the Caliph Vathek. By William Beekford, Esq. Printed 
verbatim from the First dition, with the Original refuces and Notes by 
lienley, London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 18638, 
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person, even apart from the commercial point of view, but 
still Le was crazy in @ remarkable and unusual manner. He 
Was uot crazy as we must pronounce young men to be who 
come iato enormous fortunes, and before they are thirty have 
made ducks and drakes of their property on the Turf. A lad of 
onc-2nd-twenty, who comes into a million of ready money, and an 
income of over a hundred thousand pounds a year, as is said to 
have been the case with Beckford, is in a position which, if it 
did not find a man crazy, would be particularly likely to make 
him so. There is, it is true, the case of the gentleman who owns 
the largest house property in the city of New York; he came into 
2 foriune which surpassed Beckford’s, and lives at this moment 
in the most modest manner possible, chiefly ocenpied in attending 
to his property, as though he were his own baiiilf, very much to 
the advantage of his tenants, Lut he has plenty of Duich blood 
in his veins, with sober and tluifty family traditions, Beckford's 
father, on the contrary, was one of the most phrenetic men that 
ever lived. Ilis politics were extreme, as everybody knows, and the 
exiren:e demagogic politician of 1768 was even less moderate 
and sober than the extreme politician of 1808. Gog and Magog 
the other day saw a less pussiunate scene than they were accus- 
tomed to sce in their civic hall a hundred years ago. Besides the 
hot Llood which he inherited from his father, young Beckford had 
for a godfather the greatest, but also not the least mad, of his 
conicuiporarics, One would say that a young man who knew 
Lord Chatham thus intimately must inevitably take some craze 
out of mere infection, if one did not remember that Chathau's 
fainous sou was one of the coldest aud sovercst of human creatures. 
Bet then young Pitt had no money, while Leckford iad as much 
mrouey 23 he could spend, and was fice to imitate Lord Chatham's 
exiravagances 23 lavishly as he chose. It is impossible not to 
thiak of Chatham planting trees by torchlight, when we read of 
Beckford employing hundreds cf men by night cs well as 
by cay at Lonthill Abbey. It was perhaps the nearest ap- 
ronch to the Oriental system that we have ever hed in 
Sugland. On the whole, it is not a good argument in favour 
of our Exglish system of heaping up colossal foitunes for an 
eldest con, that now and then it brecds us a caliph. Still, once 
more, better a caliph than a jockey—perhaps even, for a change, 
better a caliph than a capitalist with a thirst as constant 
as that of the daughters of the leech for new investments. 
Movelisis sre always cvying out for new types of character, for 
frezh vavicties of human ideal. Beckford wes new and fresh 
enouzh in ell conscience; whether he was ene that a moraltist 
would care to sce much reperted is another thing. He had 
bo vices of the vulvar sort. He did not drink, and, ia spite 
of the latent warmth of one or two passages in Vath, lie 
is believed to have been as fice from other iorms of sensuality 
es Geccut mea usually are. Like a great meny people living at 
this day, he did not know political economy well enough to 
be awsre that to waste stupéudous sums of money in reclilessly 
unproductive expenditure is fully as immoral, because it in- 
flicts fully as grave an injury on the well-being of the community, 
as falling tipsy under the table every night, or maintaining a 
serazlio. Nobody had found out iu Becklord’s time that p:operty 
has its duties 2s well as its rights; and cven if this great social 
discovery had been made, it isnot by eny means clear that Deekford 
was the kind of man who would Lave seen the condemnation 
which this doctrine implies on such practices as wasting one for- 
tune in building a palace at Cintra, and another fortune in con- 
stracting a second palace at Fouthill, and then abandoning Loth 
one palace and the other. 

If Beckford had been 2 casnist, which he assuredly was not, he 
might have said that, after all, he did far more good to the werld 
in the pleasure which he gave it in Vathek than he did it harm 
by his leastern extravagance. It would be a nice question to settle 
whether, granting that the monstrous follies of Fonthill aud of 
Cintra were the necessary conditions of the temper which inspired 
him with the boundless and unconditioned ideas of Vathck, the 
happiness conferred by the latter cxeceds the happiness lost in the 
former. Leading Vathek now, we are perhaps a little at a loss to 
uaderstand the root of that vitality which has kept it living for 
soucthing like eighty years, and has made it seem worth while toa 
publisher to give the world a new edition of it. It has the merit 
of being a genuine work of imagination—whether of Beckford’s 
unaided imagination nobody knows—and works of true imagina- 
tion are not by any means as plentiful as blackberries. And it is 
imagination of the Oriental kind—not mercly speculative, but 
presenting sbundance of external cbjects and combinations. 
Then, again, it deals in the supernatural, is full of fairies and 
devils end magic; and the more realistic or rationalistic the 
world gets, with the more avidity do people appear to seek 
what is neither real nor rational. If the human mind weie to 
hand itself over fast bound to the positive school, the demand 
fur fairy tales and magic would be quite unprecedented. As 
tele of magic and devilry Vathek is capital. ‘The Ilall of 
Eblis, if not quite as fine as Dante and Milton, as our pre- 
face-writer hints that it is, must still be held to be well con- 
ceived and well finished. Lut the action of the story is not clear 
nor rapid cnough to be of the first rank in its kind. In the 
real astern tales every circumstance stands out as distinct as 
objects iu an Eastern landscape stand out in the sunlight; and 
there is a ceriain swiftness of incident. The action never lingers, 
while in Vatiek there is more than one cumbrous pause. We 
Wonder it Las been thought worth while to reprint the whole of 
llenley’s notes. Here is an example of their huge profundity. 


Bababslouk, the text says, drew Gulchenrouz from beneath the 
sola, and set him upon his shoulders. ‘Chen the aunotator with 
incomparable solemuity 

Sct him upon his shoulders, The same mode of carrying boys is noted by 

Sandys; and Ludeke has a passage still more to the purpose : “ Liberos 
comincram suorum grandiusculos ita Lumeris portant servi, ut ili lacertis 
euis horum collum, pedibus vero latera amplectautur, sicque illorum facies 
super horum caput emineat.” Expositio brevis, p. $7. 
This is all the more funny a parody of annotation, because tho 
writer evidently takes it so much aw grand sérievx. There aro 
nany others quite as childish. But the idea of annotating such a 
book as Vathes: at all is absurd enough. 


GINGLAKE’S INVASION OF TIIE CRIMEA.* 
(Second Notice.) 
Me KINGLAKE, after tracing the measures by which tho 
allies obtained possession of Balaclava, turns Lack and ex- 
anines the internal coadition of Scbastopol itself. When Prince 
Mentschikotf assembled his field army on the Alma, he left a 
heterogencous garriscn in Sebastopol, commosed of semen, local 
witillerymen, local marines, workmen of tie Government avsenal, 
and four reserve battalions. ‘This force mustered in all nearly 
32,000 combatants. Since the landing of the allies in the 
Crimea, the work of strengthening the defences of the place, 
especially of the north side, had been pushed forwerd as rapidly 
us possible, under the direction and supervision of General 
Todicben. Yet for many days afier the battle of the Alma they 
were quite unfit to witistand a determined assault unless held 
Ly a strong army. Prince Mentschikotf determined not to hold 
the defences at all with his field army; but, leaving the 
eave of Sebastopol in the hends of its own garrison, to ezrry 
his forces into a position on the upper Le.bec, whence he 
could keep open his communications with Simpheropel and 
the intcrior of Russia, and could al:o act against the tlank of 
the allied armies whea they attacked, as he argued that they 
would atiack, the fortifications of the Severnaya. For this 
determination Vrince Mentschikotf has been much blamed. A 
little consideration, however, shows that this plan was by no 
means a bad one, as it would piace the Russians in the most 
favouralle position to attack the invaders, and would secure 
the communication with the interior, although the tardy and 
careless method in which it was carried out is open to the 
gravestcensure. On the night of the 24th of September I’rince 
Mentschikol¥ began to move Lis army out of Sebastopol. ‘That day 
the British cavairy was en the Belvec, and only six miles distant 
from where the Prince established his headquarters. Yct the 
Russian commander neglected the most ordinary precautions or 
means for gaining inteligence of his enemy's movements. On 
the 25th, when the alacs could easily, if they had been so 
minded, have advanced to the assault of the Severnaya, the 
tussian field army not only was not in position tu act aguinst 
their flank, but had not completed its own movement. Un ihe 
sume dey Prince Mentschikow sullered the whole of the allied 
forces unimpeded to make a nxst difficult movement, under his 
very nose. 

As a preliminary to his withdrawal of the field army from 
Scbastopol, l’riuce Mentschikoi¥ had ordered that the mouth of 
the roadstead should be closed egainst the allied fleets by sinking 
some vessels. Adimiral Kornilelf, the Chief of the Stalf of the 
Black Sea flect, felt much grieved at the idea of the loss of his 
ships, and ventured to remonsirate with the Commander-in-Chief, 
but was overiuled by a council of officers. Live line-of-battle 
ships and two frigates were sunk at the mouth of the Lay. The 
remainder of the ttussian flect was thus bound prisoner within the 
waiers of Sebastopol. The roadstead was shut to the squadrons 
of England and lrance. ‘This move prevented any possibility of 
the allied fleets forcing their way into the bay between the 
Severnaya and the south side. 

On leaving Sebastopol, Viince Mentschikoff placed all the 
forces which were told off for the defence of the Severnaya 
under Admiral Korniloff. Those employed on the south side 
were under « divided command, as Gencral Moller was ordered 
to lead the land forces, while the guidance of the seamen 
who were employed in the southern woks was placed in 
the hands of Aduwiral Nachimott. ‘The soul of the defence 
was, however, General Todleben, who at first was present only 
as a volunteer, but directed the engineer operations. 1t was 
on the 24th, the day that the allies were moving from the 
Katcha to the Belbec, that Koiziloff assumed the conuuand of the 
Severnaya. On the morning of the 25th, when the garrison fully 
expected an assault to be made, his whole force only mustered 
eleven thousand combatants. ‘Ihe allies counted Lewween tifty 
and sixty thousand. ‘The fortitications were very inadequate. 
Kornilotf did not expect to be able to withstand the assault; he 
trusted only to find au honourable death amidst the ruins of the 
Star fort. But the allies did not assault. On the morning of the 
25th, the English army, followed by the Ivench, was bearing 
away towards Mackenzie's Farm with the object of guining the 
southern side of Sebastopol. ‘The garrison had no cavalry, and 
could not discover what their enemies were duing. At noonday 


* The Invasion of the Crimea; its Origin, and an Account of its Progress 
down to the Death of Lord Raglan, by Alexander William Kinglake, 
Vols. LI. & 1V. Edinburgh and London: William Blackwood & cous, 
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some officers looking abroad from the observatory of the Naval 
Library suddenly saw the scarlet British battalions pouring over 
the heights by Mackenzie’s Farm and descending into the valley of 
the I'chernaya. They were followed by the French. The allied 
movement was at once understood. The Severnaya was no longer 
threatened. It was evident that it was the south side which 
was to be attacked. Korniloff’s orders were only to defend the 
north side. Sheltered under these orders, he might have remained 
assive on the Severnaya, and have there held his whole force. 
le did not, however, doso. He immediately sent eleven battalions 
of sailors across the roadstead, and consulted with General Moller, 
Admiral Nachimoff, and General Todleben for the defence of 
the whole fortress. At this consultation it was settled that 
Korniloi¥ should “ undertake the general arrangements for the 
defence of the town.” He undertook the duty. To his courage 
in accepting this responsibility, and to the skill of Todleben, may 


be attributed in great measure the brilliancy of the defence of | 


Sebastopol. 


On the 25th of September the defences of the southern side | 


were very weak. The afterwards famous Malakoff was but a 
tower, uncovered by earthworks and unsupported by flanking fire. 
The extent of the southern fortifications was an arc of four miles 
in length. To man this Korniloff had but 16,000 combatants, 
exclusive of artillerymen. Every resource which the fleet and 
the place afforded was placed by Korniloff at the service of 
Todleben for the purposes of the defence. The very women 
and children laboured at the batteries and parapets. Heavy 
guns from the ships were dregged up to the lines and placed 
in battery. The work was carried on day and night. Yet 
the garrison had little hope of being able to resist an assault ; 
its fondest trust was that the allies, appalled by the prepar- 
ations, might determine upon siege operations, or at least defer 
their attack until they had landed their siege trains and subjected 
the fortifications to a bombardment. On the 28th Mentschikoff 
still held aloof; he was not hovering on the allied flank ; the gar- 
rison could expect no aid from him in case of an assault. But the 
allies also held off that day; they only reconnoitred the fortifica- 
tions. So it continued till the morning of the 30th; the allies 
steadily abstained from an attack; the garrison laboured strenu- 
ously at the works. And by this time great progress had been 
made along the fortifications. These were now in such a state 
that, although it would still have been impossible to withstand an 
assault with the certainty of success, yet the garrison would sell 
their lives dearly, and inflict heavy losses on the attacking columns. 
On the 3oth of September great joy was caused in Sebastopol 
by the appearance of Prince Mentschikoff and the field army on 
the north side. The Prince did not, however, remain, although 
he threw some reinforcements into the place. 

On the 27th of September, the day on which the allies com- 
pleted their flank march, some Trench and English troops were 
pushed forward towards the southern side of Sebastopol, and a 
reconnaissance was made of its defences. We have seen already 
how unprepared the garrison was on this day to stand an assault. 
Lord Raglan, at the suggestion, it is stated, of Sir Edmund 
Lyons, proposed an immediate assault. General Canrobert re- 
fused to adopt such a plan; he thought it too hazardous; and 
among those who considered an assault unjustifiable at that time 
was Sir John Burgoyne, though he has recently contradicted 
the statement that he gave any advice on the subject to 
Lord Raglan. With the object of subduing the artillery of 
Sebastopol the allies determined to land their siege trains. ‘This 
was the salvation of the garrison. Had the allies assaulted on 
the 27th there was only light artillery on the parapets of the 
place ; the time consumed in landing and dragging the siege trains 
from the sea to the heights was well used by the garrison in 
mounting heavy ships’ guns on the fortifications. Cathcart, Lord 
Raglan, and Lyons were all eager for a summary assault, and 
again, on the 2gth, the commander of the British army proposed 
such a method of attack to General Canrobert. The latter, how- 
ever, still adhered to his former opinion, that the fire of the place 
must first be got under. This decision of course prevented any 
assault, and the allies had to be content to await the arrival of 
their siege guns on the heights, and the erection of batteries 
to cover them. In this way the allied commanders played 
directly into General Todleben’s hands. All he desired was 
time. With time he could strengthen his fortifications, and with 
them once in good order he had every advantage over his 
enemies. It must be remembered that the allied operations against 
the southera side of Sebastopol, though falsely called a siege, 
failed in the most essential condition of all sieges. The place was 
not invested. It was quite open on the north, and could draw sup- 
plies and reinforcements from its field army, and from the whole 
of Russia. The defence was really not the defence of a besieged 
town, but of an entrenched position, the defenders of which had 
abundant supplies of munitions of war and of food, and had sure 
means of keeping these supplies complete. The assiilants could 
hope to gain no aid from the hunger or exhaustion of the garrison, 
as would have been the case in an invested place. As soon as 
they decided to give the garrison time to strengthen the fortifica- 
tions, the only plan which remained to them was to hammer them 
down by mere weight of metal. 

The decision to land the siege trains was the first step in the 
operations which acquired so much notoriety under the name of 
the siege of Sebastopol. As soun as it was determined by the 
allied generals to bring up heavy ordnance, and to place it in bat- 
teries, 1t was necessary to make a new disposition of their forces. 
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In the case of most sieges, the whole of the assailant’s troops have 
been available for the prosecution of the operations against the 
besieged place. In the operations against Sebastopol this was not 
possible. A Russian army was in the field which could act against 
the flank of the allies while engaged in the attack of the fortitica- 
tions, and against its possible annoyances precautions had to be 
taken, The French army was divided into two corps, each con- 
sisting of two divisions. One of these corps, under General Forey, 
was held for siege operations, The other was used to cover these 
operations, and was under the command of General Bosquet. The 
— army was employed almost in its entirety in the siege 
works, 

The allied front extended from the shore of the Black Sea to 
the steep declivities which drop from the plateau of the Cher- 
sonese into the Inkermann Valley. On the left lay General I’orey’s 
corps, drawing its supplies from Kamiesch and Kazatch bays; on 
the right lay the English army, with its right wing resting on the 
heights above the Tchernaya, drawing its supplies from Balaclava. 
On the left the allied camps were safe from attack, as they were 
covered by the sea, On the right, where the English wing rested, 
they were exposed to the assaults of the Russian field army. In 
the right rear they were also open to attack, and here Bosquet’s 
corps was posted. It was, however, on the English right wing, 
where it rested on the Inkermann hill, that the allied position was 
most open to danger. Lalaclava, the British base of operations, 
lay beyond the natural rampart of heights which guarded the 
allied position on the Chersonese. It required to be separately 
protected. For this purpose it was furnished with an inner line of 
defence, held by the Marines and the 93rd Highlanders, close to 
the town. Further to the north another line of defence for Bala- 
clava was formed by some redoubts thrown up on the heights, 
along which ran the Woronzoff road. These were held by some 
Turkish battalions. The British cavalry and horse artillery were 
encamped in the plain to the north of Balaclava. The forces 
entrusted with the defence of Balaclava were placed under the 
orders of Sir Colin Campbell. 


(To be continued.) 


DIMOCK’S GIRALDUS.—VOL. VI.* 


WE are heartily glad to receive another volume of our old 
\ friend Giraldus trom the hands of Mr. Dimock. We believe 
that this is the last of the series, albeit there is still another to 
come. That is to say, Mr. Brewer has still remained employed on 
the fourth volume while Mr. Dimock has gets the fifth and 
sixth. We do not mean to complain of either of two most excel- 
lent scholars. Mr. Dimock naturally moves quicker than one 
who, besides editing Giraldus, is also writing the true history of 
Henry the Eighth. We shall be glad when we can put all six 
upon our shelves as a complete edition of the works of the most 
amusing of medizval writers. 

Mr. Dimock is the model of an editor. Some of his colleagues 
do not seem quite in their place as editors of the writings of others. 
Mr. Brewer, for instance, when set simply to edit, is in a kind of 
bondage; he is an historian with his wings clipped. We may 
say the same of Professor Stubbs. They give us admirable 
editions with admirable prefaces, but we feel all the time that 
they should be putting their thoughts into another form than 
that of a preface. We do not feel this with Mr. Dimock. 
It is no disrespect to him to say that we doubt his power of 
rivalling the pictures of the two famous Henries which have 
been given us by his two fellow-labourers. But as an editor 
nothing can be better. With him editing is not a “dull duty,” 
but thoroughly a labour of love, and he contrives to impart 
a good deal of his own spirit to his reader. Mr. Dimock has 
a thorough love for books as books, and especially for manu- 
scripts as manuscripts. This, we need hardly say, is a special 
taste. Many a man can make excellent use of the matter of a 
book who is well nigh indifferent to the book itself, and who 
certainly could not read the author's autograph. But Mr. Dimock 
has a sort of personal regard for each manuscript of his author. 
And yet no one ever was less of a dull bookworm. The com- 
parison of the manuscripts becomes in his hands positively lively. 
Certainly the manuscripts of Giraldus have in this respect a great 
advantage in the variety of shapes which they took under the hands 
of the author himself. Giraldus was always altering and adding 
to his own writings, and to trace out these different editions, and 
to.arrange the existing manuscripts under them, is a work after 
Mr. Dimock’s own heart. And Mr. Dimock can do something 
more than merely group his manuscripts under chronological 
classes; he points out the various workings of the mind of his 
author, and the different states of feeling under which Giraldus 
gave his work these successive shapes. Mr. Dimock, in short, 
thoroughly appreciates his author; he enters with thorough zest 
into the unconscious vein of fun produced by Giraldus’s grotesque 
self-approbation, and a certain quaintness in his own way of 
thinking and expressing himself is quite in place. Not that there 
is any likeness between the author and his editor. Here is Mr. 
Dimock’s comment on one characteristic feature in the picture of 
Giraldus. Ile had been pointing out the extent of Giraldus’s 
learning, as shown by his inveterate habit of quotation, bis exten- 
sive knowledge of the Latin poets, which would be creditable to 


* Giraldi Cambrensis Itineraritm Kambria, et Descriptio Kambria. 
| Edited by James F. Dimock, M.A. London: Longmans & Co. . 1868. 
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any modern scholar, and his no less exact knowledge of the Scrip- 
tures. Mr. Dimock then goes on to tell us :— 

There is one writer, not an old one however, whose works he held in 
especial admiration, whose exquisite scholastic pen he looked upon as un- 
rivalled, and whom he never wearies of quoting from. ‘This writer is 
Giraldus himself. - No doubt every one who has ever put pen to 
paper, and published, has believed more or less confidently in the worth of 
what he was giving to the world’s admiration ; but I think no equal case 
of multitudinous repeating from himself, as the most excellent of all writers, 
and the most worthy to be followed—such, it is plain, Giraldus considered 
himself—is to be found in the whole compass of authordom. Vain, and 
proud of their productions, as many authors may have been, no other ever 
attained to the exquisite vanity of Giraldus, to his unassailable faith in his 
own supreme excellencies as a writer, 

Turn to the opposite pase, where Mr. Dimock, not Giraldus, has 
to speak of himself. He is speaking of the way in which, besides 
actual quotations, Giraldus “ often adopts, unconsciously almost it 
would seem, the thoughts and expressions of ancient writers.” 
But his editor shrinks trom tracking out his author through all 
the mazes of Latin literature :—“ I had better not expose my now 
old and very rusty small knowledge of classical or other ancient 
writers, by giving an odd instance or two, when I ought perhaps 
to be giving as many hundreds.” Some way further back, Mr. 
Dimock, thus far certainly following in the steps of Giraldus, helps 
us to a “ Retractatio.” He has made a mistake, and he not only, 
as every honest scholar would do, acknowledges it, but moreover 

uts himself to open penance. “ In my preface to vol. v. p. lxxviii., 
by a bit of stupid ignorant carelessness, [ attributed this summary of 
the Description of Ireland to Bromton, with no suspicion of his 
having taken it bodily from Higden.” All that he adds in the 
way of self-defence is that Bromton, “as generally with him, 
repeats word for word, and chapter for chapter, with no acknow- 
ledgment of from whom he is transcribing.” O sancta simplicitas ! 
How lacking in worldly wisdom must Mr. Dimock seem to some 
of our professional blunderers who throw dust in people’s eyes by 
the arrogance of their style or the splendour of their ecclesias- 
tical dignities. Mr. Dimock is not likely to put out a book full of 
blunders ; he is still less likely to put out a second edition of it, 
trumpeting forth, in preface and advertisement, how carefully he 
has corrected the mistakes that have been pointed out, while in 
the text the mistakes are there still. But then Mr. Dimock has 

robably made up his mind to live and die plain Rector of Barn- 
Sogh. He has very little chance of figuring as a “ Metropolitan 
Dean,” or of basking in the smiles of royalty. He has not learned 
the great lesson that it is only as long as a man doeth well unto 
himself that men will speak good of him. 

The two works of Giraldus contained in this volume have both 
been printed before, but seemingly never with any accuracy. 
Most medizeval scholars are familiar with them in the well known 
volumes of Camden and Wharton. The editors of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth ceuturies commonly exercised a most sound dis- 
cretion in their choice of what they edited. One piece only of 

rimary value, the inestimable Vita Eadwardi, has been brought to 
ight turough the publication of the presentseries. But the series 
is doing a great work in giving us accurate editions of books which 
the older editors chose very well, but edited very badly. Mr. 
Dimock finds himself called upon to point out the utter untrust- 
worthiness in this respect even of such venerable names as 
Wharton, Camden, and Archbishop Parker. The present genera- 
tion is wiping out the blot. Mr. Dimock is here giving us an 
accurate edition of Giraldus. Other scholars have done the same 
good service to other writers. When, we ask for the ten thou- 
sandth time, are we to have a decent edition of all that appertains 
to Saint Thomas of Canterbury ? 

While speaking of editions, one word about translators. Mr. 
Dimock is speaking of Sir Richard Colt Hoare :— 

As to the English translation, we must allow that it would be no easy 
matter for any one to make a good translation of Giraldus from such a text 
as Camden’s. But Sir R. C. Hoare’s is very far from being a good one: it 
is very generally much less close to the original than it ought to be, and it is 
often sadly incorrect, even where Camden gives him the right Latin. He 
seems to have been scarcely versed enough in medieval Latin to be able 
always to understand his author. 

This translation has been reprinted, I believe with most if not all of its 
faults, in a volume of Mr. Bohn’s Antiquarian Library, in conjunction with 
a translation of the Irish treatises of Giraldus. 

We spoke our mind on this most contemptible piece of editing 
and translating so long ago as July 25, 1863. 

The Itinerarium Kambriz, we need hardly say, contains the 
account of the journey through Wales which Giraldus made in 
company with Archbishop Baldwin, when the latter went to 
preach the Crusade. Mr. Dimock shows that it was only in the 
second edition that be put in the great number of strange and 
irrelevant stories which certainly make the book more amusing, 
but which decidedly take away from its plan and coherency as a 
narrative of Archbishop Baldwin’s journey. But we confess that 
we should have been sorry not to have had the account of the beavers 
in the ‘Teifi, though this, and a great deal more, would have found a 
fitter place in the Descriptio than in the Itinerarium, But curious 
things turn up in the natural course of the Itinerary, What shall 
Wwe say to the moving effect of Giraldus’s Latin and French 
Sermons on congregations which understood neither language ? 

Ubi et pro mirando, et quasi pro miraculo ducebatur a multis, quod ad 
verbum Domini ab archidiacono prolatum, cum tamen lingua Latina et 
Gallica loqueretur, non minus illi qui neutram linguam noverunt, quam alii, 
tam ad lacrimarum atlluentiam moti fuerunt, quam etiam ad crucis signa- 
culum catervatim accurrerunt, 


But why did Giraldus preach in Latin and French? Tad he 


not mastery enough of either Welsh or English? Here again 
we think we see a sign of what we have remarked in former 
articles, that the Norman feeling survived among the Norman 
settlers in Wales after it had nearly died out in England. Giraldus’s 
native tongue was evidently French; so it was doubtless the 
tongue which a gentleman of Norman descent in England would 
speak by preference. But while we have no doubt that such a 
gentleman could speak English on occasion, it looks very much as 
if Giraldus could speak neither English nor Welsh. It is in vain 
to say that the people at Haverfordwest were neither English nor 
Welsh but Flemish; English and Flemish come even now so near 
to being mutually intelligible that they must have been alto- 
gether intelligible in those days. The difference was merely one 
of dialect, as is shown by the present speech of South Pembroke- 
shire being English. Giraldus however, if he could not speak 
either English or Welsh, clearly knew enough of the vocabularies 
of both languages to make some acute remarks upon them. 
Giraldus was in truth a very advanced philologer for his age. 
He was quite able to put philological facts together in a really 
critical way, while the etymology of his age, as of ages after, was 
commonly the blindest guess work, Had his means of observa- 
tion been wider, we could have quite fancied him forestalling 
many of the results of modern research. Here is a most remark- 
able passage, which shows also how slender was his knowledge of 
Welsh. He simply knew a good many words. A boy had spent 
some time among fairies, who seemingly talked Welsh. He lived 
to be a priest, and in his old age he “ insensed,” as the Irish say, 
Giraldus’ kinsman Bishop David Fitzgerald, with a certain por- 
tion of elf-talk which the Bishop passed on to the Archdeacon. 

Erant autem verba, sicut ab episcopo pradicto mihi sunt sepe proposita, 
Greco idiomati valde conformia, Cum enim aquam requirebant, dicebant 
Ydor ydorum; quod Latine sonat, aquam affer. Fdor enim aqua eorum 
lirfBua, sicut et Greca, dicebatur: unde et vasa aquatica Ydrie dicuntur : 
et Jur lingua Britannica similiter aqua dicitur. Item salem requirentes 
dicebant, Halgein ydorum, id est, salem affer. Hal vero Grexce sal dicitur, 
haleyn Britannice. Lingua namque Britannica, propter diutinam quam 
Lritones, qui tune Trojani, et postea Britones a Bruto eorum duce sunt 
vocati, post Troje excidium moram in Grecia fecerant, in multis Greco 
idiomati conformis invenitur. 

Hic autem mihi notabile videtur, quod in uno verbo tot linguas convenire 
non invenio, sicut in isto. Hal enim Grace, Halein Britannice, Halein 
similiter Hibernice; Halgein, g interposita, lingua predicta. Item sal 
Latine—quia, ut ait Priscianus, in quibusdam dictionibus pro aspiratione 
ponitur s; ut Hul Grece, sal Latine; hemi, semi; hepta, septem— Sel 
Gallice, mutatione a vocalis in e, a Latino; additione ¢ litera, sa/t Anglice, 
sout Teutonice. Habetis ergo septem linguas, vel octo, in hac una dictione 
plurimum concordantes. 


He returns to the subject in the Descriptio, when speaking of the 
river Severn :— 

Hee Britannice Haveren, a nomine puella, filiw scilicet Locrini, ibi a 
noverca submersa, vocata est. Unde et Latine, mutatione aspirationis in S, 
ut in distortis a Greco in Latinum fieri solet, dicta est Sabrina. Sicut pro 
hal, sal; hemi, semi; hepta, septem. 

And again in a later chapter— 

Notandum etiam, quod verba linguw Britannice omnia fere vel Greco 
conveniunt vel Latino. Greci Ydor aquam vocant, Britones Duur; salem 
Hal, Britones Halein ; Mis, Tis, pro ego et tu, Britones, autem Mi, Ti; 
Onoma, Enou; Penta, Deca, Pimp, Dec. Item Latini frenum dicunt, et 
tripodem, gladium, et loricam; Britones froin, trebeth, cledhif, et lhuric : 
unico unig, cane, can, belua beleu. 


Mr. Dimock adds, “ Where Giraldus found his Greek Mis and Tis 
for I and You is beyond my Greek scholarship.” But is not Mis 
ipeic, pic, the nominative of which the accusative pag is still 
familiarly used in modern Greek ? tig is now the received plural 
of ci; can a Doric form reic account for Giraldus’ tis ? 

Again, he knew quite well the origin of the word “ Welsh” :— 

Wallia vero non a Walone duce, vel Wendoloena regina, sicut fabulosa 
Galfridi Arthuri mentitur historia; quia revera neutrum eorum apud 
Kambros invenies ; sed a barbarica potius nuncupatione nomen istud ino- 
levit. Saxones enim, occupato regno Britannico, quoniam lingua sua ex- 
traneum omne Wallicum vocant, et gentes has sibi extraneas Walenses 
vocabant. Et inde, usque in hodiernum, barbara nuncupatione et homines 
Walenses, et terra Wallia vocitatur. 
He tells us that the North-Welsh, as being less mixed with other 
nations, spoke their language more purely than the South- Welsh. 
Cardigan was the district where the spoken tongue was “ priecipua 
et laudatissima.” He goes on to speak of the likeness between 
Welsh, Cornish, and Breton, and then talks a little about Eng- 
lish. The purest English is spoken in the South, and especially in 
Devonshire. ‘he South has preserved the ancient speech, while 
the tongue of the North has been corrupted by the frequent inroads 
of Danes and Norwegians. “Cujus etiam rei non solum argu- 
mentum sed et certitudinem inde habere potes, quod omnes libros 
Anglicos Bede, Rabani, Regis luredi, vel aliorum quorum- 
libet, sub hujus idiomatis proprietate scriptos invenies.” We are 
are a little puzzled about Bada, unless Giraldus took A®lfred’s 
translation of him to be an original work. But his meaning 
is clear; the southern or Saxon dialect is his type of pure 
English. But the mention of Devonshire is odd; how came 
a shire which was so lately part of the Wealh-cyn to be the 
chosen home of pure English? Was it because it was part of the 
Wealh-cyn? People often speak a language which is more or 
less foreign to them with more attention to grammatical niceties 
than they speak their own. It is worth while to notice that in his 
comparison of Italians, French, and Britons on one side, with his 
Seglsbaee and Germans on the other—that is, 2 comparison of 
Dutch and Welsh in the widest sense of those words—(p. 193), 
he seems to speak of the English as a people in bondage, ‘Sic 
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autem servitutem caussaris in Anglis.” It would be hard to find 
anything like this in any other contemporary writer. 

Giraldus, we all know, was essentially “Cambrensis,” the 
champion of Welsh nationality and of the metropolitan rights of 
the see of Saint David's. Yet he actually proposed to an English 
king to transplant the whole Welsh nation, Nebuchadnezzar- 
fushion, to some other place, and to plant an English colony in 
their stead. “Expulso prorsiis veteri colono, aliaque ad regna 
translato, de Cambriaé coloniam princeps efficere pravalebi:” (p. 
225). But in the second edition of the Descriptio this is left out. 
Still more curious is the fate of a passage in the Itinerary, from 
which we will copy Mr. Dimock’s comment :— 


The metropolitan jurisdiction of Canterbury over the Welsh bishopricks 
was a thing but as of yesterday, it had not been submitted to without re- 
sistance, and was still, in great measure, rather nominal than real. Baldwin, 
the first Archbishop of Canterbury that ever entered Wales, ce ebrated mass, 
as Giraldus is careful to tell us, at the high altar of each of the four cathe- 
dral churches of Wales; while there is no mention of his doing this in any 
inferior church, ‘This would be considered the exercise, on his part, of the 
power of primate over the Welsh bishops; and, if not resisted, as the 
acknowledgment on their part of his right to exercise such power, ‘The 
Primate of Canterbury was in fact reading himself in, as it were, in this late 
addition to his province: as Giraldus says, he celebrated mass in the several 
cathedral churches of Wales, “tanquam in investiture cujusdam signum.” 
‘Lhis is simply stated by Giraldus, in the first edition of the treatise, without 
a word of protest as to there being at all any unjust exercise of power; but 
it is curious that the passage is omitted in the second edition, issued about 
the time when Giraldus was becoming the earnest champion of the inde- 
pendence of the Welsh church ; and restored in the third edition, when he 
had become resigned to the conviction of the utter hopelessness, under 
present circumstances, of any further fighting for such independence. 


THE BEGGARS.* 


“ E ISTORICAL novels,” according to a great authority, dre 

the mortal enemies of histery,” to which we should often 
feel inclined to add that they are also the mortal enemies of fiction. 
Puilliant exceptions will, of course, occur to every one; and it is 
the less necessary tu specify them, because everybody will pro- 
Lably make a dillerent list of exceptions. But the ordinary 
historical novel, in which the characters wear morions and coats 
of mail, and swear by Our Lady and St. George, is undoubtedly a 
weariness to the flesh. Most people can put some animation into 
pictures drawn from the life; but those are few indeed whose 
pictures of persons dead for many centuries are not tiresome 
reproductions of cram, or flimsy repetitions of conventional 
models, ‘lo absorb into oné’s mind the spirit of a distant epoch, 
and to make people in coats of mail live and move and arouse our 
sympathies, 1s the rarest of literary feats. When, therefore, we 
say that the Beggars is an historical novel, we raise a certain pre- 
sumption against it; but when we go further, and add that it is a 
DProtestant historical novel, we fear that we have said enough to 
condemn it with most of our readers. ‘Theological controversy is 
of course a necessity, and, in some shapes, supplies very lively 
reading. A good passage of arms between weil-prepared com- 
batants, each of whom holds the other's doctrines to be unutter- 
ably pernicious, is always jleasant to the less excited spectators. 
Jjut controversy in a novel is as much out of place as gunpowder 
in the bowl of a pipe; one expects a pleasant narcotic, and is 
treated to a series of explosions. Such novels remind us of that 
favourite subject for pamters of sound religious principles, Lady 
Jane Grey discomfiting a Machiavelian priest. ‘Lhe lady always 
shows in her face such celestial innocence, and the priest looks so 
diabolically cunning, that we feel instinctively that the argument 
would really have gone the other way. Innocent ladies, even when 
they read Greek, are a bad match for astute priests. And in 
most novels the controversy is conducted with such charming 
simplicity that we are chiefly impressed by the weakness of the 
favoured cause. 

We fear that the Beggars is no exception to this ordinary 
weakness in controversy. ‘The young lady who confutes priests 
with her ‘Testament, and is always dealing terrible rebukes to her 
more worldly a:sociates, is as feeble as usual in her logic. So far 
as she is concerned, the most bigoted of Roman Catholics may 
read the novel without fearing injury to his faith. Mer cunning 
little argumentative nets would be unable to entangle the most 
commonplace opponents. Also, the fact that M. de Liefde has 
described a diabolical Jesuit is not a conclusive proof that 
all Jesuits are diabolical. Lut, to be just, we must add that 
the controversy is limited within a narrow space. If it were 
all cut out, very few gaps would be left in the pages of the 
novel; and what remains would form a spirited little story 
on the events of an interesting period. ‘There is less anxiety 
than usual on the part of the author to display his stoves 
of antiquarian information. We are not unreasonably vexed with 
ostentatious descriptions of all the theatrical properties which 
he has been able to disiuter from chronicles or museums. Of 
course we mect a young horseman riding swiltly through a wood 
in great haste, with a companion of a different stamp. We 
are told about their trunk hose and their doublets and their 
breastplates; about the fair youthful features of the one, and 
the dark, square-cut face of the other. If G. P. LR. James is 
nearly forgotten, his two cavaliers threaten to be immortal; and 
they enter the scene on the present occasion as confidently as if 
no human being had ever heard of them before. We need not 
add that they speedily arrive at a hostelry, that a clash of swords 
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is heard shortly afterwards, and that the usual complications 
immediately set in. Still we are not much troubled with uphol- 
stery, nor even with archaic oaths. Indeed, the language is so 
modern that we might perhaps prefer a few touches to give it 
local colour. A few such expressions as “ by’r lady” and “ gram- 
mercy” and “but me no buts,” and other phrases, which, if novel- 
ists speak truth, were as common amongst our forefathers as oaths 
in the mouths of our British bargees, would have reminded us that 
we were indeed studying an historical novel; instead of which, the 
imaginary Dutch boors use such mild pieces of slang as “ here's a 
lark,” suggestive of the modern English schoolboy. With this, 
however, we are little disposed to quarrel, for at least it allows us 
to judge of the novel simply on its merits as a story, without 
minutely considering its historical accuracy. If a man’s mind is 
so saturated with the literature of a past epoch that he can really 
talk the dialogue of the period naturally, it may be the best thing 
possible; the next best is when he boldly casts aside all pedantic 
accuracy, and, remembering that people three hundred years ago 
were a good deal like people now, lets his characters talk in ordi- 
nary language, and trusts rather to his plot than to its orna- 
mentation. 

Taking the Beggars on this ground, it is a good, though not an 
ambitious, story. ‘The title, we should explain, refers to the 
conspiracy of the “ Gueur.” No period could give better materials 
for a novel of the exciting kind. ‘The actors are sutliciently near 
us to enable us to enter tolerably into their motives; whilst they 
had so few of our modern scruples as to vigorous lines of policy 
that they give abundant room for incident. Murders and execu- 
tions were as plenty as blackberries. One great difliculty with 
novelists who deal with modern times is to get their herves into 
a suflicient number of scrapes. According to police reports 
there is a good deal of crime still available for a skilful writer 
to turn to account; but it is for the most part professional, 
and the performers are in a lamentably inferior social position. 
The good, decent, black-coated Englishmen about whom novels 
are generally written, lead such quiet easy-going lives for the 
most part that any violent catastrophe appears to us strained. 
A lover, for example, can hardly tind a decent occasion for 
knocking out the brains of a villain who has spirited away his 
mistress into some mysterious captivity. The villains of our 
time don’t spirit away ladies, or, if they do, revenge is satisfied 
by the decision of a police-magistrate. Now nothing can be 
more natural than such an incident in the days of Alva and 
William of Orange. We may say indeed that the difficulty is the 
very reverse. When you have taken your actors and put them 
down amongst the mussacres, battles, executions, and innumer- 
able troubles of the Netherlands at that period, the difliculty is to 
get them out of it all in safety. You are in danger of a slaughter 
amongst your characters so great that there will be nobody lelt 
alive at the last chapter. M. de Liefde’s hero, for example, begins 
by joining the ‘ Gueux,” and a Jesuit spy under the disyuise of 
an accomplice attaches himself to the hero. ‘The first piece of 
work which lies before him is the rescue of Egmont and Lorn 
on the eve of their execution. In this we have not the least 
doubt that he would have succeeded if it had not been for 
the proverbial obstinacy of facts. Even the three musquetecrs, 
with all M. Dumas’ resources to back them, and the most 
glorious indifference to accuracy, could not rescue Charles L, 
and poor Yonker Galama is helpless in an equally notorious 
case. He and his friends, however, have the most thrilling 
hairbreadth escapes. They lie in wait in cunning old robbers’ dens, 
whose secret has been betrayed to the Spaniard. ‘They go in dis- 
guise into houses filled with troops, and are recognised on the 
landing of the sixth story. They attempt rescues of prisoners, 
and are surprised by any number of regiments of cavalry. ‘They 
have to escape in various disguises when desperately wounded, and 
with all their movements known to traitors of superhuman 
cunning. Yet, somehow or other, they are all delivered safe at 
the end of the novel, with the exception of one young lady ; and 
perhaps she does not count, for she had been coquetting after a 
very questionable manner with the wily emissaries of Popery. 
The In yuisition and the Blood-council must have felt that ior once 
their machinery had been at fault if such audacious criminals had 
contrived to slip through their fingers, and we must add that the 
Jesuit spy is an equally difficult person to hold. Three patriots 
locked up within a room, all with drawn swords, and thirsting for 
his blood, and with their fellow-conspirators waiting ready outside, 
do not manage to hurt a hair of his head. 

The story is thus sufliciently lively, and, considering the cireum- 
stances of the time, the quantity of thrilling catastrophe is by no 
means unreasonable. It ends very appropriately with the capture 
of Briel, where the hero is left to marry, and smile at his bailed 
pursuers from a position of comparative security. Moreover, we 
must put it to the credit of the author that he has not introduced 
to us any great historical personages. We were agreeably disap- 
pointed by missing what we had supposed to be the inevitable 
description of Alva, It is as well for any but the most powerful 
of wniters to keep amongst the episodes and by-ways of great 
historical events, and not to shock our credulity by bringing us 
into too close relation with the prominent actors. We kuow that 
we are reading a fiction, but we do not wish its fictitious nature 
to be unnecessarily obtruded upon us. The Begyars thus displays 
commendable modesty, and may be compared with Mr. King. ley’s 
more ambitious performance of Westward Ho! It describes another 
aspect of the same great struggle in a style fitted rather for the 
intellectual level of schoolboys than of adult readers. It does this 
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with plenty of spirit, and as it includes a good many quotations of 
texts, and very little bad language, we may perhaps venture to 
recommend it for Sunday reading in Protestant families. Like 
most literary material intended for that peculiar market, it has 
of course contracted a rather unpleasantly theological flavour. We 
might fancy that it had been bound up with a collection of tracts 
such as might ornament Mr. Whalley’s library. Tho intention is, 
as we have said, kept tolerably in the background. The Jesuit, 
for example, is not punished so ferociously as in a certain orthodox 
novel, where he falls upon his hands and knees in a pool of molten 
Jead, and is tlowly and horribly consumed ; but we must confess 
that he is blown up with gunpowder, and left to die in an uncom- 
fortably mangled state, with raw flesh and singed clothes. It is, 
we fear, impossible for a novel intended to enforce any variety of 
doctsine not to suffer a little in an artistic point of view. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


FEUILLET DE CONCHES entitles his work ‘ Cause- 

e ries.”"* Never was any appellation better deserved. The 
handsome octavo with which he preseuts us is a volume of 
chit-chat; but in its discursiveness it is far more instructive 
than many an ex professo treatise on literature, science, or 
the fine arts. The author allows his imagination to wander 
at large over the universe; and whilst doing the honours 
of his study he ranges rapidly from one subject to another— 
from Viollet Ledue to a swallow, and from Charles Nodier 
to an ant. The description of M. Feuillet de Conches’s cabinet 
is well calculated to excite the curiosity of those amateur 
antiquaries who, with all their earnest longings for black-letter 
pamphlets, block-books, illuminated MSS., old pictures, and old 
china, are obliged, on account of the res augusta domi, to be satis- 
fied with cheap reprints, chromolithographs, and modern crockery. 
The principal subject touched upon in the fourth volume of the 
Causeries dun Curieux is painting, and painting considered chiefly 
in reference to England during the sixteenth century. The author 
has collected a number of interesting facts respecting Holbein and 
other arti-ts, and he has illustrated his volume by curious letters, 
some of which are reproduced in facsimile. 

‘The report on the progress of historical studies in France t, 
published by the Imperial Government as part of a series which 
we have already noticed, is the work uf MM. Getlroy, Zeller, and 
Thiénot. The first-named of these three gentlemen slows con- 
siderable acquaintance with the epoch which he had to examine, 
end with the books relating to it—we mean the period generally 
known under the name of ancient history, and extending as far 
down as the division of the Roman Empire between Honorius 
and Arcadius. M. Geffroy does not merely pass judgment on the 
various works which the last five-and-twenty years have pro- 
duced in connexion with this subject; he takes the opportunity 
of stating his own views as to the institutions and political liie 
of the principal nations of antiquity. Ilis notice of the French 
Emperor's famous history of Julius Cesar is, we think, just what 
it should be; it would have been mere affectation to leave it un- 
mentioned, and he has managed to give a very correct idea of 
the book without falling into the style of official panegyric. M. 
Zcller’s share in the report before us is medixval history; it will 
strike the reader as somewhat incomplete, although the list of 
works quoted must be considered tolerably accurate, and i3 cer- 
tainly very full. But in an essay of this kind what we want is 
a brief and at the same time characteristic notice of the leading 
productions; a bare catalogue is of very little use except as a 
proof that the whole ground has been carefully surveyed. The 
critical remarks of M. Zeller will not, it may be feared, escape 
censure. Ilis omissions are numerous, and, whilst reviewing at 
tome length volumes of comparatively inferior merit, he leaves 
untouched others which deserved a detailed account. The ob- 
servations of M. Thisénot on works referring to modern history 
are, on the other hand, distinguished by a great deal of judg- 
ment and discrimination. We have noticed more particularly 
the critique on M. Poirson’s Life of Henry IV., introducing 
parenthetically a very striking statement of the various points of 
view from which the character of the Bearnese monarch has been 
at diflerent times estimated. M. Michelet’s fervid imagination 
reccives its due amount of praise, and side by side with the 
gigantic work of M. Thiers on the Revolution, the Consulate, and 
the Empire, the many volumes of memoirs and monographs re- 
ccatly published on the same epoch are faithfully sagianel. 

M. Kavaisson, whose début in metaphysical literature { created 
many years ago a considerable sensation, has alter a long silence 
returned to his favourite studies, and his most recent work is an 
elegantly written sketch of the history of philosophy. ‘The last 
quarter of a century has witnessed in rance a thorough revolu- 
tion as far as this branch of knowledge is concerned; tho 
materialist school of thinkers, after having been apparently driven 
from the field, are now once more in possession of nearly all the 
vantage ground which they had found themselves obliged to relin- 
quish. M. Ravaisson begins by giving us the antecedents of French 
philosophy ; he describes the oiigin of Cartesianism, and its ex- 
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pansion in the hands of Malebranche and Spinosa; the free-thinking 
movement of the last century is then analysed, and also the reaction 
which Royer-Collard began when he endeavoured to lead the 
minds of his countrymen in the safe direction adopted by Dugald 
Stewart, Reid, and the representatives of the Scotch school. ‘The 
eclectic theory of M. Victor Cousin, resulting from the combined 
influence of Royer-Collard’s teaching and of the impulse which 
historical researches had received on all sides, occupies of course 
an important place in M. Ravaisson’s volume; but we question 
whether it is appreciated with all the sympathy which it deserves. 
Asasystem of philosophy, eclecticism is no doubt open to discussion ; 
at the same time the services rendered by M. Cousin to the cause 
of metaphysical truth, and especially his constant encouragement 
of historical investigation applied to the various schools of philo- 
sophy, cannot be sufliciently praised. The present state of specula- 
tion in France is one of chaos and disorder, and the enumeration 
of the principal systems such as we find it in M. Ravaisson’s 
book shows what an amount of energy is arrayed for the pur- 
pose of securing the triumph of materialism. But those, on the 
other hand, who, either from the religious or the idealist point of 
view, endeavour to combat the doctrines of Hegel under the 
shape which M. Vacherot, M. Taine, M. Littré, and others have 
given to them, do not remain idle, and the interest with which 
these discussions are received is so far satisfactory that it bears 
witness to a desire on the part of the public to arrive at some 
definite conclusion respecting the nature of man, his duties, and 
hisdestiny. M. Ravaissou’s views of the future of l’rench philosophy 
are not so gloomy as might be expected, because he is of opinion 
that the inconsistencies into which men such as Auguste Comte, 
for example, are drawn will lead sincere and honest thinkers to 
acknowledge the many-sided aspects of truth. 

There is a great ditlerence between prejudice and strong poli- 
tical opinions, and we might quote many an instance to show that 
a good historian may be impartial without laying himself open to 
the charge of indifference. M. Beulé, we are afraid, has forgotten 
this distinction ; and lis two works on Augustus and Tiberius* 
are, we may eay, archxological pamphlets, Antiquaries, in former 
days, used to be considered the most tedious of human beings, 
and they were classed by common accord in the same category 
as Dr. Dryasdust and the Laird of Monkbarns. The accusation of 
heaviness cannot certainly be directed against M. Beulé; for 
his eloquent pen makes us almost see the intaglios and cameos 
which he describes, the statues, the sarcophagi, the monuments 
of Roman despotism. Three personages fill ‘the volume he 
has just published—Augustus, Livia, and Tiberius; around these 
the destinies of the world seem to be centred, and we are 
invited to watch the slow but sure dissolution of a political 
system from which patriotism and the spirit of freedom have com- 
pletely disappeared. The “heritage ” left by Augustus is that of 
wickedness, and our author takes energetically the part of Tacilus 
end Suetonius against the modern critics who have accused tho 
former historian of systematic opposition, and the latter of being 
a mere dealer in apocryphal anecdotes. We can scarcely look 
over a page of M. Beulé’s book without lighting on somo allu- 
sion which casily finds its counterpart in the I'rance of the present 
time. Napoleon III. had described Julius Casar as the saviour 
of society, and the providential genius of Imperial civilization ; 
M. Beulé turns round and proves that no society was ever saved 
through immorality. When he sketches the advisers who sur- 
round the Emperor and nod assent to whatever he says, we almost 
involuntarily look at the Tuileries ; when he speaks of the young 
men of the first century of the Christian era “calculating with 
a piece of chalk as soon as they knew anything about arithmetic,” 
is it possible that we should not immediately remember Fanfan in 
La lamille Benoiton? M. Beulé’s volume is, we repeat, eloquent 
and most interesting, but it has evidently been composed under 
the influence of very strong political prepossessions. 

M. de Carné has given us f, in his new work, an episode of that 
domestic history which ended, at the time of the Revolution of 
1789, in the unity of France. This is a subject comparatively 
little known as yet as regards the earlier stages of the process, 
although the final result is pointed out to foreigners as one 
of the most glorious achievements accomplished by a great nation. 
Let us admire it, by all means, but let not our admiration of the 
end attained make us forget the suflerings at the cost of which 
Franco has become what it now is. Local sympathies naturally 
induced M. de Carné to select Brittany as the theme of 
his researches; and it may be said, besides, that the Bretons, 
having been the last to preserve their independence, had a 
special claim to the consideration of an historian who believes 
in right and justice. No people, our author remarks, ever stood 
up in defence of rights founded upon more authentic title-deeds ; 
no people ever defended those rights with deeper sincerity. The 
struggle between the Bretons and the Kin Coen in the reign 
of Ilenry IV.; as time went on it increased both in bitterness and 
in evergy ; the Government of Versailles could not understand the 
meaning of the grievances which the Parliament of Rennes and 
the Provincial Assemblies addressed to the Crown; and blind sub- 
mission to the sie volo of absolutism had become so universal 
throughout France that every symptom of opposition seemed quite 
inadmissible. From M. de Carné’s narrative it is clear that the 
Lretons struggled energetically to the very last for the purpose 
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of keeping themselves beyond the action of that system of fiscal 
centralization which ever since the time of Louis XI. has constituted 
the mainspring of French home policy. Cardinal Richelieu, with 
his usual good sense, won their affection by respecting their 
liberties, and humouring them to a certain extent. His death, 
accordingly, created a universal feeling of regret, and the more 
so because Louis XIV., under Mazarine’s intluence, followed an 
entirely different system of administration. The readers of Madame 
de Sévigné are already acquainted with the details of the rebellion 
which broke out throughout Brittany on the occasion of the en- 
forcement of the stamp duties. M. de Carné gives us a complete 
history of this deplorable business, and illustrates from a fresh 
poiut of view the blind and senseless despotism of Louis XIV. The 
second volume of his interesting work comprises the regency of 
the Duke of Orleans, the reign of Louis XV., and that of Louis 
XVI. as far as the opening of the States-General. It gives, there- 
fore, the description of the Duke d’Aiguillon’s wretched adminis- 
tration, and of the famous trial of La Chalotais. 

Towards the beginning of the seventeenth century the great 
literary curiosity was L’Astrée.* Readers got enthusiastic 
about it, committed to memory whole scenes of it, identified 
themselves with the characters described, and dreamt of nothing 
else but pastoral life pleasantly spent on the banks of the river 
Lignon. JL’ Astée was a novel; written soon after the conclusion 
of the civil wars which had desolated France during the reigns of 
the last of the Valois monarchs, it gave utterance to the universal 
longing for peace, and was a protest in favour of tranquillity 
and the blessings of civilized life. Honoré d’Urfé’s once popular 
book is now, however, quite forgotten, and it was a very good 
thought of M. Mario Proth to make us acquainted with what 
is certainly a Jandmark in the imaginative literature of our neigh- 
bours. He has clothed his information in the most amusing 
form possible. Written originally for the feuilicton of a daily 
paper, the Voyage au Pays de l Astrée is lightness itself; the 
excursions are not metaphorical merely, but matter of fact; 
the “ pastures green” to which our journalist introduces us are 
those of reality as well as of fiction, and at the end of more 
than three hundred pages of discursive matter we feel ourselves 
thoroughly acquainted both with the“ Roman de lhonneste amitié,” 
and with those enchanted localities where Sylyandre and Lycidas, 
Celadon and Phillis, used to discuss the twelve tables of the law 
of love in language which to our degenerate taste sounds ex- 
tremely like verbiage, though it was considered two hundred years 
ago as perfection. 

D’Urié is a man who has left his stamp upon French society, 
and who fully deserved not to be quite forgotten. Gérard de 
Nerval, in the book which we have now to noticet, gave many 
years ago an account of some eccentric personages connected with 
the history of the eighteenth century, and as worthy of mention 
in their way as the author of L’ Astrée was in his. The tdluminati 
have long been considered as the precursors of the French Revo- 
lution, and, at a time when, from the king to the perruquier, no 
one believed in God, Cagliostro had his adepts, and Mesmer his 
disciples. In his biographical sketches, slightly touched up and 
sensationalized, Gérard de Nerval goes back to the sixteenth cen- 
tury, beginning with a short account of Raoul Spilame, who, if 
uot quite a mystic philosopher or a magician, was certainly a prey 
to the most undoubted madness. Cazotte aud Quintus Aucler may 
be considered as ¢luminati, but we do not see what title Ressif de 
la Bretonne has to form part of that gallery. His ideas were 
assuredly far from being of a very spiiitual description, and a 
man who thinks of nothing but pretty ankles and nez retroussés 
can scarcely be classed amongst Rosicrucians and Kabbalists. ‘The 
Abbé-Count De Bucquoy, shut up in the Bastille during the reign 
of Louis XIV. for having preached against despotism, occupies 
also a place in Gérard de Nerval’s gallery. The narrative of his 
erratic life is very intéresting, and it shows what an amount 
of free and sometimes enlightened opinion was circulating 
throughout France at a time when, outwardly, decorum was at 
its height, and when the power of etiquette apparently knew of 
no control. 

A society composed of dluminati would be amusing for a short 
time, but as lasting friends we prefer men of common sense, such 
as are M. de Pontmartin himself and the persons whom he has 
collected together in his Saturday fewilletons {—Saint-Jerdme, 
M. Guizot, Count de Montalembert, and Voltaire. Petrarch and 
M. Haussmann also form part of this kind of salon; the Italian 
poet representing the association of common sense with idealism, 
whilst the Senator Prefect of the Seine stands as the prototype 
of that species of worldly wisdom which occasionally over-reaches 
itself. 

M. Arthur Pougin begins his biography of the maestro 
Bellini § by a quotation from Henri Heine's Reisebilder, which 
he evidently does not consider as altogether impartial. The 
German critic says of the features of the composer that they 
were vague and utterly devoid of character; his whole person, he 
adds, looked like “ un soupir en escarpins.” Now, we believe 
that a careful study of Lellini’s operas will show them to be 
what Heine declares his appearance to have been—decidedly 
wanting in character and originality. The famous chorus of the 
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Druids in Norma, the great scene in the Puritani, the cavatina im 
Ji Pirata are exactly the same melody with the slightest of all 
variations. M. Pougin, let us add, acknowledges this defect ; 
but, strange to say, he seems to regard it as a merit, and he 
maintains that Bellini’s originality consisted precisely in the faet 
of his havingnone. A singular encomium, to say the least. This 
small volume is very elegantly got up, and illustrated with a 
portrait and two autographs. 

M. de Viel-Castel’s History of the French Restoration * is 
steadily advancing, and we have now to notice the eleventh 
volume, which begins with the Session of 1822, and ends with the 
Congress of Verona. On that important epoch we possess already 
several valuable memoirs—those of M. de Chateaubriand, for 
instance; and, if report speaks true, the unpublished souvenirs of 
Talleyrand will be found full of curious details and anecdotes. 
M. de Viel-Castel has worked out with great tact and dis- 
crimination the documents he had at his disposal, and his new 
volume is one of the best in the whole series. The period here 
examined by our author is that of the temporary triumph of 
absolutist opinions in France. Political societies, secret organiza- 
tions, spring up on all sides; now the arrest of General Berton 
takes place, now the trial and execution of the four sergeants of 
La Rochelle; the newspapers are prosecuted for the slightest 
manifestation of liberal tendencies, the Paris medical and law 
schools are closed, and M. Guizot receives the order for discon- 
tinuing his lectures, It is diflicult now-a-days to understand how 
the ultra-Royalists could think that such a system of government 
had any chance of duration; but the lessons of experience seem 
always to be lost upon those whom they cught most to benefit, 
and the French Cabinet of 1822 might perhaps be justified, to 
a certain extent, in their reactionary system of politics when they 
saw the elections in the departments so decidedly carried against 
the Liberals. 

The chapters which M. Charles Dolifus entitles De la Nature 
humaine t are written from the standpoint of what is called da 
morale indépendante; that is to say, they take no notice at all 
of Christianity, except as a system having its historical import- 
ance, and giving one of the many probable solutions of the great 
questions of human life. The impression produced by this work 
is a very gloomy one, and when the author describes in his first 
chapter the miseries and contradictions of our nature, we fancy we 
can see a conscientious anatomist unhesitatingly applying the dis- 
secting knife to all the parts of a morbid subject. ‘1 his part of his 
book is like a fragment from Pascal; but M. Dollfus stops half- 
way, and omits to point out the remedy after having examined 
the disease. What is the use of showing us our wretchedness if 
you cannot tell us how we can get out of it? 

Imagination, for M. Tissot {, is still what it was for Montaigne 
—la folle du logis, It produces, no doubt, the greatest benetits; 
and the fine arts, poetry, and even science sometimes, are indebted 
to it for some of their noblest creations; but on the other hand, 
how often are we not led astray by that blind guide! All we 
know about the hyper-cosmic world, says M. ‘lissot, is due to 
imagination—that is to say, it amounts to nothing; and the best 
proof of this is that, with respect to hyper-cosmic topics, we 
have an endless series of contlicting theories and hypotheses. 
M. Tissot’s work is an exhaustive treatise on the power of imagi- 
nation, its results and its influence. The author begins by de- 
scribing the benefits which may be derived from a legitimate 
cultivation of the imaginative faculty ; he then traces the share it 
has in madness, dreams, and somnambulism. ‘The most important 
part of the work, however, is the last. M. Tissot explains the action 
which imagination has always had in constructing and modifying 
popular systems of theology; mysticism, magic, witchcraft, and 
omens of every kind come under his notice, and he ends by taking 
a glance at the so-called “spiritual” manifestations of our owa 
time. 

Messrs. Hachette have just issued the first two instalments of a 
series of educational works which deserve a brief mention. The 
Docteur au Village § is designed to bring under the notice of 
readers belonging to every class of society the fundamental laws of 
hygiene, and to show that most of the calamities which afflict our 
race are due not so much to weak constitutions, to physical 
defects, and to the shortcomings of nature, as to our own igno- 
rance. Tout mal vient d’dnerie, says an old French proverb. Such 
is the motto adopted by the author of thu volume before us; and 
let us hope that the amusing dialogues written as a comment on 
that text will lead many readers to do their best towards intro- 
ducing the sanitary improvements which are still everywhere so 
much needed. 

Les Vcillées de Maitre Patrigeon||, like the work just noticed, is 
composed by a woman, and Mr. John Stuart Mill must feel 
delighted at seeing one of his fair clients qualifying as a Professor 
of Political Economy. The scene of these dialogues is laid near 
Issoudun, in Berry; the hero, maitre Patrigeon, being an intel- 
ligent man who, having his legs paralysed, and finding himself 
thus disqualified for active occupations, spends his time in giving 


* Histoire de la Restauration. Par M. Louis de Viel-Castel. Vol. 11. 
Paris: Lévy. 

7 La Nature humaine. Par Charles Dollfas. Paris: Germer-Baillidre. 
ses Bienfuits et ses Eyarements, Par J. ‘Tissot. i’aris: 

idier. 

§ Le Docteur au Village. Entretiens familiers sur l Hygiene. Par Madame 
Hippolyte Meunier. Paris and London: L. Hachette & Co. 

|| Les Veillées de Maitre @atrigeon, Par Madame ZulmaCarraud. Paris 


_ and London: L. Hachette & Co. 
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his neighbours sound instruction on various 1s points connected with 
property, agriculture, labour, &c. The different interlocutors are 
very well selected, and the story is neatly managed. 

We can only hope that Madame Carraud’s efforts will not be 
wasted, and that, thanks to her, the working-classes will become 
a little better qualified to exercise their political rights. If we 
may believe M. Proudhon’s brochure*, they are very different 
from what they ought to be; their besetting sins (in France at 
least) are improvidence, dishonesty, a taste for luxury, and an 
almost irresistible fondness of military glory. They, too, want to 
have their courtiers; if they are proud collectively, they are, as 
individuals, cringing and false. In a word,they stand in great need 
of a thorough reformation. 


* De la Capacité politique des Classes ouvriéres. Par P.T. Proudhon. 
Paris: Lacroix. 


NOTICE. 
The publication of the Sarurpay Review takes place on Saturday 
mornings, tr time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 
in the a through any News-agent, on the day of publication. 
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Price 6d. unstamped ; or 7d. stamped. 


CONTENTS OF No. 662, JULY 4, 1868: 


The Debate in the Lords. The Papal Allocution. : 
The Vote of Thanks. The House of Lords. The Irish Church, America. 
Mr. Gladstone and the Session. France and Peace. 


Social Patience. 
The Bull for the General Council. Free Religion. 
A New Chinese Question. The New Act of Uniformity. Eastern Telegraphs. 
The Luther Festival at Worms, Saint Margaret’s, Westminster. 
Henley Regatta. Pictures of the Year. 
La Grande Duchesse. 
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Artists and Arabs. Kinglake’s Invasion of the Crimea. 
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French Literature. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BY SPECIAL DESIRE. —PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


Monday, July 6. Conductor, Mr. G.Cusins. Madlle. Curistine Nilsson, Madame 

Trebelli-Bettini, and Signor Bettini. Pianoforte, Herr Lubeck. Violin, Herr Stravs, 

eserved Seats, 15s. Lamborn Cock, Addison, & Co.,63 New Bond Street._N.B. Entrance in 
Hanover Street on this oceusion. 


R. CHARLES GARDNER'S ANNUAL MORNING 
CONCERT, Wednesday, July 8 Queen's Concert Rooms, Hanover Square, at Three 
o'clock. Stalls, 10s.6d.; to admit ‘Three, 2is.; Unreserved Seats, 5s., of Cock, Addison, & Co., 
s and vic aad Boud Street, W.; and of Mr. Charles Gardner, 2 Charles Street, Westbourne 
‘errace 


WILL CLOSE ON JULY 25. 
HE SIXTY-FOURTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the 
SOCTETY of PAINTERS in WATE L-COLOURS.—5 Pall Mall East. From Nine till 
Seven.—Admittance, Is. 
WILLIAM OW, Secretary. 


ATIONAL PORTRAIT EXHIBITION, Exhibition Road, 


South Kensington.—Third and concluding Series of celebrated Persons —_ have 
since 1800, and a Supplementary Collection of others before that date, is NO OPEN 
Daily. — Admission, Mondays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, Fridays, and Siturdays, Is. each 


Dervot 3 ‘Tues sday 28. id. Open from 10a. m. till 7 p.m. —Catalogues, ls. and Is. 


'USTAVE DORE’S FORTY GRAND PICTURES, 
German Gallery, 168 New Bond Street.—Including his most famous Painting, “* THE 
TRIU MPL OF CHURISTIANIT Daily, Ten to Six..Admission, 1s. 


ARCHITECT URAL EXHIBITION SOCIETY, 9 Conduit 
Street, Regent Street. 
President—A. J. B. BERESFORD HOPE, Esq., M.P., D.C.L., F.S.A. 
The FIGHTEENTH ANNUAL EXIIIBIT ION, containing some of the Original 
Drawings by the late Sir Charles Burry for the Houses of Parliament, the Manchester ‘Town 
Hall, and other Competition Drawings, an d the Gold Medal Drawings (French) of the Paris 
Exhibition, 1867. &e..is NOW OPEN, from Nine till Five. — Admission, 1s.; and on Tues day 
Evenings, irom Six till Nine, 6d. 
ROBERT W. EDIS, F.R.L.B. Hon. Se 
ROWLAND PLUMBE, M.R.1. 


Bu “ASSOCIATION for the ADVANCEMENT of 
SNCE.—The next ANNUAL MELTING will be held at Norwich on Wednesday, 
and the following days. 


President~J. D. HOOKER, \.D., D.C.L., F.R.S., F.L.S., &e. 
Notices of Papers proposed to be read at the Meeting should be sent to G. Guirrrrn, M.A., 
Assistant General secretary, 1 Woodside, Harrow. 


Information respecting the Local Arrangements may be obtained from the Loca. 
Norwich, 


Ky G EDWARD'S SC HOOL, BROMSGROVE. 
Vicitor—The LORD BISHOP OF WORCESTER. 
Master, 
The Rev. GEORGE J. BLORE, M.A., lute Senior Student and Tutor, Christ Church, Oxford. 
Assistant-Masters. 
Il. FRANCTS, M.A., Fellow of Gonville and C-ius Coll., Camb. 
Kev. B. WILSON, M.A., late Scholar of Pembroke Coll., Camb. 
Rev. 8. Di B.A., Scholar of 8. John’s Coll., Camb. 
FRED. GLOVER, B.A., Exeter Coil., Oxford. 
Modern Languages—Mons. J. DE POIX TYREL. 
& There are Scholarships at Worcester Coll., Oxford, open to all who are Educated iu this 
chool, “wo Scholarships, value .60, for six Years, were awarded in June 1868. 
ree For Boys under Twelve, 53 Guineas per annum; fur Boys between Twelve and 


iven, 64 Guineas per annum ; tor Boys over Filtcen, 68 Guincas per annum; Day Boys, 
16 Guines aus per annum, 


An Education on considerably Reduced ‘Terms is offered to the Sons of Clergymen. 
Yurther particulars may be learnt on uppiication to the Heap-Masrrr. 


The Summer Holideys will terminate on August 11. 


| 


DURHAM SCHOOL.—FIVE KING’S SCHOLARSHIPS 


will be Vacant in November next, value £10 a Year each, for Five Years. CANDI- 
D: ATES must be under Fifteen Years of f age. -—Apply to the leav-Masren. 


Qpaee 8S COLLEGE INSTITUTION for LADIES, Tufne Tufnell 


Park, Camden Road, London. 

Fee for Residents in Finishing School, 60 Guineas per annum. 

Fee for Residents in Middle School, 40 Guineas per annum. 

Fee for Residents in Elementary School, 30 Guineas per annum. 

Payment reckoned from Entrance. 
Governess-Students received. Certificates granted. 
For Prospectuses, with List of Rev.-Patrons and Lady-Patronesses, address Mrs. Monss, 
tae -Principal, at the College. 
Scriptural Teaching under the the Rev. WM. McCALL and 


v. J. 
Masters. 

Tectures. By various 
English Mr. Wood and Mr, tome. 
Latin Mr. Wood. 
French Messrs. des Fortes and de Mecillac. 
German . Herr Hirschfeld. 
Italian Signor Pistrucci. 
Spanish Senor Vives. 
Piano Mr. W. Maefarren and Mr. C. Gardner. 
Singing ... Herr Bosen and Mr. = Monk, 
Drawing.......+....+002++ Mr. Gandee and Mr. Sims. 


r. Webb George. 
Daily Medical Dt. Rawlins, 


IVIL SERVICE of INDIA.—A COMPETITIVE EXAMI- 
NATION of CANDIDATES will be held by the CIVII, SERVICE COMMIS- 
SIONERS in March 1869. The Competition will be open to all naturai-born Subjects of Her 
Majesty who, on the Ist of March next, shall be over Seventeen and under Twenty-one yeurs 
of age, and of good health and character. 


IVIL SERVICE of INDIA.—EXAMINATION of 1869: 
COPIES of the REGULATIONS (which differ in some respects from those issued in 


previous years) may be had on application to Tue Secnerany, Civil Service Commission, 
London, 8.W. 


CIVIL SERVICE of INDIA. — Mr. SPRANGE, M. Ay 


assisted by a large Staff_of the best Masters to be obtained in the Subjects of the Com- 
petitive Examinations, has VACANCIES, Keferences to upwards of Twenty Successful 
.—Address, 12 Princes Square, Bay swater, W. 


NDIAN CIV. IL SERVICE EXAMINATION.—Mr. WREN, 
M.A., Christ's College, Cambridge, assisted by a High (Fifth) Wrangler, an Oxford 
Graduate (First Ciass in Classical poe may and the best Masters et for ail the other 
Subjects allowed to be taken up, rece tand N nt PUPILS. _N INE of the 
Candidates successful in the recent Competition were sent up by Mr. Wuen.—4 Powis Square, 
Westbourne Grove, W 


D ACY, FOREIGN OFFICE, HOUSE of LORDS, 

&c. &c. &c.--The "ADVE RTISER, an Assistant- Master at a Public Gchost, Author of 
Educational Works of repute, desires to receive into his House Two or Three GENTLEMEN 
preparing for the above Examinations. French and German spoken continually. Terms 
moderate.— Address, Eastholme, Lee, ‘Kent. 


NV ILITARY PRE EPARATIONS.—A GENTL EM. AN, “whose 


Son obtained his Commission at Sandhurst, without purch»se, and w howe former 


Students occupy high ranks in the Staff, strictly receives only SIX CANDIDATES, in 

een Gardens Square. Ageut, Mr. Venn, 42 Jermyn Street, St. James's.—Address, 

N 4 V AL CA SEF &e- 
EASTMAN’S R.N. ACADEMY, SOUTHSEA. 


ONE-FOURTH (less Four) of ALT, the Naval Cadets who entered Her Majesty's Service 
in 1867 PASSED from EASTMAN’S R.N. ACADEMY. 


In December, 1867, of 14 Pupils sent up 13 were SUCCE SSFUL. 
At late Competitive Examinations Pupils took !st, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 6th, 7th, &c. places. 
More than 800 Pupils have entered Her Majesty's Service. 

For every information address Dr. SPICKERNELL, as above. 


OLKESTONE.—The Rev. C. L. ACLAN D, M.A. of Jesus 

College, Cambridge, and Mr. W. J. JEAFFRESON, M.A. of 1. | Heeewg College, Oxford, 
late Principal of the Elphinstone Institution, Bombay, prepare PUPILS for the Indian Civil 
Service, and other Competitive Examinations.—Terms and references on applic: ution. 


Febuc ATION at St. Leonard’s- on-Sea, for the SONS of 


GENTLEMEN, who are thoroughly prepared by aCLERGY MAN, Graduate of Oxford, 
for the Universities, Public Schools, Competitive Examinations, &c.—For Prospectus, apply tu 
the Rev. M.A., Belmont House; or to Mr. Brver, 46 Kegent Stieet, W. 


IRIVATE TUITION in the COUNTRY.—An OXFORD 

FIRST-CLASSMAN, who has had _ consic experience in Education, will have 

Vacancies in his Houre in July for THREE PUPILS, to be prepared for the various Pro- 
fessions or fur the University. Caretul Instruction ‘combined with the comforts of a quiet 
Rurat Home. ‘Tunis opportunity presents special advantages to Pupils whose Constitution or 
‘Temperament may be thought to require for them Personal Attention and Individual Tree 
ment. ‘Terms, £80 per annum.—Address, Crenicus, care of Messrs. Street Brothers, 5 Se: 
Street, Lincoln's Inn, W.C, 


MeN: TKEU x Lake of Geneva—Mr. RENKEWITZ receives 
into his mie PUPILS for the Study of the French, German, Italian, and Spanish 
J,anguages. Instruction in all usual Branches of Education, combined with Home Comforts. 
‘Terms, 50 Guineas. —Prospectuses may be had on application at Mr. G. Mutts’, Bookseller aud 

Stationer, 3 Old Jewry, Li E.C. 


UNIV ERSITY PUPILS—A MARRIED CLERGYMAN 
(high Honours), who receives in his House THREE PUPILS, has One Vacancy. — 
Address, Kev. LL.D., West Woodhay Rectory, Newbury, Berks. 


E DUCATION (superior) in GERMANY, where the SONS of 

GENTLEMEN are ble kept ki prepared for the Universities, Professional, and other 
pursuits. A very liberal ‘lable ke ind ‘Treatment, and best Society. Highest references is 
London.—For an terview or Prospectus, address Pastor University aud Schoo! 
Ageucy, Regent Street, 


E DUCATION.—A GENTLEM: AN, who prepares Two Pupils 
for the Universities, &c., and can offer unusual advantages, has a VACANCY for Onc. 
Terms, £150 per annum. Ac dress, J. G., 29 Walpole Street, 8.W. 


N ATHEM ATICS. —LONG VACATION in TOWN. —The 
i Rev. R. DELL, M.A., late Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Cambridze, will take 
MAT nEMAT ICAL PUPILS, from July 13, at 35 Bryanston Street, Portma n Square, W. 


RECTOR (Married) of a Country Parish in Notts wishes 
to take about SIX BUYS, from any age, to prepare for the Public Schools or otherwise. 
‘Terms, 80 Guineas.—Address, M.A., Mr. Deny 8, Bookseller, Albert Street, Nottingham. 


I: NGL ASH BOYS who wish to enter one of the Colleges 
a Schools in WIESBADEN can be received in a quict German + nrg - 
Address, F. +, Mr. Schellenberg, Bookseller, w iesbaden, 


GRADUATE of Ch. Ch. Oxford, and formerly of Harrow, 
wishes to READ with a GENTLEMAN’S SON, or to Travel with him on the Cou 
tinent. Speaks F. reuch.—Address, R., 22 Leinster ‘Terrace, W. 


AN OXFORD UNDERGRADU ATE, Scholar of his College, 


end Exhibitioner of his School, is desirous of meeting with a TUTORSHIP for the Long 
bt mre Good references as hharacter aud Capability.—Address, N.B., Post Office, 
irmingham. 


TACATION TUTORSHIP.— FRADUATE in high 

Honours, with experience in Tuition, seeks a eee for the Months of August, 

September, and ee or part of these. Travelling not objected to. Pirsi-class testimonials 
and references.— Acd ress, Cantan, 7 Gensing ‘Terr ace, St. Leon nard’ 8. 


N OXFORD M.A. proposes to take a READING PARTY 


this Long Vacation to Etrecvat (near Fécamp), on the Coast of Normandy, to Read with 
for the Law and Modern History School during a Month or Six Weeks, commencing trom 
August |. Any une who wishes to join wo seoees is requested to make early application.— 
Adaress, ‘I Lakcham, ‘The Parks, Uxto 


A MEDICAL PRACTITIONER, . residing in the New Towa, 

Sdinburgh, has at present Vacancies for TWO YOUNG GENTLEMEN as Seaniens. 
Every attention would be paid to their Health, Comfort, and Conduct.—ror Terms and 
References, apply to M. D“smnith, Elder, & Co., 65 Cornhill. London, E.C, 
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Saturday Review. 


OME and SCITOOL, —A WIDOW LADY, with One Young 


Sou, is desirous of peveivine into ee Home Two or Three SONS of GENTLEM 
who would hove the benefit of a tendin rt-cluss Mreparatery school, previous to ent 
Mugby or other Pubsic School. ‘The references can be giveu.—Addnss, M. Post 


Office, Rugby. 
GUPERIOR GOVERNESS —A LADY wishes to RECOM- 
S who can finish the Education 


MEND a thoroughly efficie: and ladylike GOVERNESS 
exeellent Linguist and Musician. The high» st 
with, whuin she has resided. Suaiary iiberal.—Address, 


SM, 


A UTHORSILD. —GENTLEMEN about to Publish may obtain 
experienced ADVICE and ASSISTANCE in the Preparation of _— fur Press by 
addressing S.. care of Messrs. Adams & Franei-, 59 Fleet Street, London, B.C 


G ENTLEMED 
nes, wre to und rts 
LIFE ASSURANCE OFFICE. Li 3 allowed. Apply to M.T. of 
Messrs. Roberta & See Advertising Edinburh, stating ‘Uccupution, and whether a 
vate or Advertised Avency be esired. 


A FAC? tor INVESTOLS.—4,000 per Cent. per Annum for 
lifteen Years.—For particulars, apply Witson, Wann, & Co., Stock and 
Biare Deak rs, 16 Union Cour Olt Lroad Street, 


Messrs. Hate 


of any l’ro.ession, who desire to increase their 
‘CIES for an old- stablished SCOTTISIL 


Gar E PROFITABLE INVESTMENTS 
Dividends 10 to 20 per cent per onnum on the 
INVESTORS, SHUAREHMOLDEKS, TRUSTEES, CAPITALISTS 
requiring reliable Information, ond seeking sae ani profituble Investments, should read 
SHARP & CO’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR (post free). 
GRANVILLE SHARP & CO., Deaiers, 32 Poultry, London, E.C. 
sta bushe 


LFRACOMBE NOTEL.—Perfect in all its arrangements. 
200 Apartments, large and elezant Public Rooms, Promenaile Terrace 1,000 fect in lenzth 
facing the Atiantic. Board, if desired, at « fixed sum per Day or Week, ‘Table-d'hote daily.— 


Address, Mr. BUN, Lifracombe, North Devon, 
H. 
The SEASON Commenced on May 


B ATHS of 
RAND IOTEL, Scarborough. — The Largest and Iland- 
Hotel in Eng lend. Charzes 
AUGUSTUS FRICOUR, Yanager._ 


YDROPATILY. —SUDBKOUK PARK, Richmond 


I’hysician—Dr. EDWARD LANE, M.A., M.D. Edin. ‘Turkish Baths on the 


Premises. 
VERLAND ROUTE.—CUMMUNICATION by 
with INDLA, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, se., vid EGYPT, from SUU'TL- 
AMPTON and MARSEILLES, 
The PENINSULAR and ORIFNTAL STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY BOOK 
PASSENGERS, and receive — = Varceis, by tueic Steamers tur 


GI TAR, 


MA 
CEYLON, 
MADKAS, 
CALCUTTA, 
BATAVIA, 


AY, 


SINGAPORE, 

CuINA, From Southampton every Fortnight; 
J AVA N, the day of depurture being Saturday. 

AUSTRALIA, 


MELBOURNE, 
KING GEORGE'S SYDNEY 
DUUND, &e. 
The Steamers leave Marscilles every Sunday. 
For full particulars as to Freight, tassage, wand Insurance, apply at the Company's Offices, 
322 Leudenhall street, London, or Oriental Place, svuthampton. 


From Southampton every Saturday. 


From Southampton once a Month; 
the day of departure being Saturday. 


rue MAR BLE SCULPTURE, &e., at the GALLERY cf 


ARTS, adjvining Licyd’s Marble Wharf, Vauxhall Bridge, Pimlico, are now offered for 
SALE at reduced Vriccs. the Vremises being required tor other purpuses. 
open for Visiturs from 8 a.m. until 

OTICE —To PHOTOGRAPHIC ARTISTS, PRINTSIEL- 
is, PUBLISIE-. RS.—The AUtO’TYPE aud PUBLISHING 
Give Notice, they are the SULE POSSESSU 
-Swas, for producing Puetegraphs in Carbon and other : 
ned Chit ications fur Licenses for the of the Process, or tur VENDING 

s produced by tue Process, shouid be audressed to them, ut their ‘Lemporury Offices, 
5 May market, Londen. 


‘The Gailery 


porte- -COULEUR: a Waistcoat Pocket Box of Twelve 


Colours tor Sketching and other purposes. 10s. 6d. 
WINSOR & NEWTON, 38 Rathbone Place, London, and I ocal Artists’-Colourmen, 


ATENT ENCAUSTIC, GEOMEPRICAL, and GLAZED 
TLLES, Scund, Durable, and in bright Colours, for Churches, Halls, and Corridors. 
Manufacturers, MALK & CO., Burslem, Staffordshire. 


London Agents, MARLAND & FISHER, Ecclesinstical Dicorators, 35 Southampton Strect, 
rand, where Designs oly Tuf-rmation many 


TAPESTRY  DEUOR: \PIONS (LOW. ARD'S 
PATENT, No. 2138), in lieu of ond more durable than Painting and Graining. 
Plastere | Walls, Ceiiings, Doors, or other surfaces covered with any real Wood selected. 
‘Special Desizns in any style, and Estimates free, 
SHOW ROOMS—26 ond 27 BERNERS STREET, LONDON. 


M ACHINE-MADE JEWELLE RY, 18-Carat Gold, “BO per 
cent. less than Hand-made, and more perfect. 
Mr. EDWIN W. STREETER (Gate Hancock, Buunnoox, & Co.), 37 Conduit Street (Five 
Doors trom Hond Street), where the celebrated Machine-made Jewellery, in 18-Carat Gold, so 
extensively introduced by Mr. STREE PER, is onty to be obtained. 


JDSMITHS’ ALLIANCE, Limited, 11 and 12 Cornhill, 
Lomlon, MANUFACTURING SILVE TIS, have pleasure to announce th: 
they have recently finished several new Vattc rns of STL, Nand COLFER SERVICES 
of the mostelegan de-icn and hizhest finish. fullowinz are ‘much approved 
TUE BEADED PATTERN, TUE GORDON PATTERN, 
With Layraved Shicids, tichly Chased. 


d. 

Silver Coffee Pot....... Si‘ ver Coffee 15 10 O 
Silver Sugar Basin ou Beste 712 
Bilver Crcum Ewer 510 0 Siiver Cream Ewer 415 0 
£i110 | 18 0 


Silver Table and Presentation Plate, including Waiters, Inkstands, Prize Cuns, Epergues 
and ht lower Stan sls, drawings und estimutes of which will be forwarded on application, 


a AL & SON, Tottenham Court Road, W. 


UE FOR NISHING of BED ROOMS—HEAL & SON 


have greatly “renga eet their Premises for the purpose of making a complete Arrangement 
of their stoc Tr ve Ten separate Rooms, cach completely burnished with a different 
Suite of Furnit etive of th ir general Siock displ yed in six tintleries ard two 
large Ground-fly the whole turming the most compl te Stock of Led Loom 
Purniture in the the Kin 


DRESSING CASES and TR, AVIELLING 
BAGS, with Silver or lated Fi tingsin one MOUN TED and 
ORMOLU S ES for the BOUDOTK, TOLLETTE and Witt "ABLE, 

CH BOXES and TRAVELLING INGE. ASES,in russiaor 

of the quali Blotting nveloye uses, fuk-tands, and wkslidex. 
ARTE DE VISITE PORTRAIT 2 ny ke handsome antique 
morocco and russ in von of new aud elegant 
designs; and a choice Se elevant s, 
At MENKY RODRIGUES", 


SEGA ARS.—GENTLEMEN can now with 


SINGLE BOX of HAVANNAIL SEGARS, by Partagas, Cabana, Muri ss, Pumaricza, | 


Morales, and other eclebrated Makers, at One Profit on the Import Cost tor Ca 
Kr. KE CO, Segar Importers, Guldeu Square, Regent Strest, 
To prevent delay in the Exeention of Ovders, they should in all cases be sccompauicd by a 
Cleyues crossed Bank. Pus: Orders ou Lrewer Strcct. 


[July 4, 1868. 


pur AGRA BANK, Limited. — Established in 180, 
CAPITAL, £1,1000,000, 

Orrrer— NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, 
Bankers—Messrs. G1.YN. MILLS, CURRIE, & CO.,and BANK OF ENGLAND. 
Brancaes in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bombay, ae. Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 
ong, 

urrent Accounts are kept at the Head Office on the Terms customary with Londou Bankers, 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below £100, 
Deposits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz.: 
Ath per cent. per ann., subject to 2 months’ Notice of 
Ata ditto tte dito 
At3 ditto ditto 3 ditto dit ito 
Exceptions! Rates for longer perivds than ‘Twelve Months, particulars of which may be 
obtained on applic in 
Binks iss cd atth current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of 
extrach and Approved Bills purchased or sent for collection, 
ules and Purchases etleeted in British and Foreign Securities, in Fast India Stock and 
Loans, und the sate custody of the sume undertaken, 
Tuterest drawn, and Army, Navy. Civil Pay and Pensions realized. 
very other description of Banking Business and Money Agency, British and Indian, 


J. THOMSON, Chairman. 
Puan IX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Street and Charing Cross. 
Established 1782. 


Insurances effected in all parts ofthe World. Prompt and liberal T.oss Settlements. 
GEO. W. LOVELL, seerctary. 


FOUNDED 1836, 
| and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
10 FLEET STREET, E.C 


Policies of this Society are guaranteed by very am le Funds; receive Nine-tenths of the 
total Profits as ; enjoy. pee uliar Whole-W orld” and other distinctive privileges; and 


are pi teu by special against liability tu future qucstion. 
New Assurynces in £442,090 
Urtesp New ee 11,820 


wv and Manager. 


[MNPERI AL FIRE INSURANCE COM PANY, 
1 OLD BRUAD STREET, and 16 and 17 PALL MALL, LONDON. 
Established 1803. 
SUBSCRIBED AND INVESTED CAPITAL, £1,600,000, 
Tnsurances due at MIDSUMMER should be renewed within Fifteen days therefrom (last 


day. Juiy 9), of the same wil become void. 
JAMES HOLL LAND, Superintendent. 
al 
[MPERI AL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Instituted 1820. 

The Security of a Subscribed Capital of £750,000, and an A Fund ti 
than seven yeass’ purchase of the total Anvual Income, 

Listy per cent. of the Profits divided among te Assured every Fifth Year. 

Assurances of ull kinds, Without Profits, at considerably Keduced — 

Policies granted at very Low Rutes of Premium tor the First Five Yea 

‘Lhe most Liberal Cond:tions iu respect of Foreign Residence and Revival of Lapsed 
Policies, and Surrender Values. 

hole. World Licenses tree of charge, when the circumstances are favourable. 

Endow ments for Chitaren. 

Aunuities— immediate, Deferred. or Reversionary. 
Notices of Assiznment registered and acknowledzed without a fee. 

The revised Prospectus, with fuil Particuiars and ‘abies, to be « btained at the Company's 
Oflices in Londen, 1 Oid Broud Stuect, E.C., aud 16 hall Mull, 5.W., end of the Agents 


throughout the Kingdom. 
ANDREW BADEN, Actuary. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 
SCOTTISH UNION FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
LONDON, 37 CORNITILL; EDINBUNGII AND DUBLIN. 
Esrantisurp 1821. 
INVESTED FUNDS AT AUGUST 1, 1867, £1,000.259, 

The SCOTTISIL UNION INSURANCE COMPANY is Incorporated by Royal Charter, 
and Empowered by Actof Parliament. It affords the most unquestionable Security to the 
Public from the magnitude of its Capital and Invested Fuad, a large proportion of which is 
in Government and other real Securities. 

The OFFICE BOOKS CLOSE for the YEAR on JULY 31, and all Policies taken out 
befure that date will rank for FOUR Y&ARS' BONUS at the NEXL DIVISION of 
PROFITS, which will take place in 1871. 

Forms for Proposals and Prospectuses, containing all necessary particulars, may be had at 
the flices as above, or of the Company's Avents. 

AW LIFE ASSURANCE 

London, 
For the Assurance of the Lives of ’ersons in every Station of Life. 
Invested Assets—FIVE-AND-A-QUARTER MILLIONS STERLING. 
Annual Income—HALF-A-MILLION, 

Assurances are granted upon the Lives of any Persons tor Sums not exceeding £10,000, cither 
With participation in Profits, or at a lower rate of Premiuim without participation in Profits. 

Profits are divided every filth year, four-fifths thereof being appropriated to the persons 
assured on the participating seale of Premium, 


At the Six Divisions of Profits which have been made, Bonuses amounting in the enn 
to £4,161.147 have been added to the several Policies, 

The Claims paid to December 31, 1867,amounted to £7,535.279, being in respect of Sumsassurcd 
by Policies £5,57),400,and £1,715,899 in respect of Bonuses thereon. 


to more 


SOCIETY, Fleet Street, 


Prospectuses, Statements of Accounts, Forms of Proposal, &c., may be obtained, and Assur- 
ances eflected, through any Solicitor in ‘Town or Country, or by application direct to the 
Actuary ut the Ollice in London, 

WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNES, Actuary. 
A.D, 1720. 
EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 
(Established by Charter of His Majesty George the First.) 
FOR SEA, FIRE, LIFE, AND ANNUITIES, 
Orrices—ROYAL EXCIIANGE, LONDON. 
Buanen Orrice—29 PALI. MALL. 
OCTAVIUS WIGRAM, Esq., Governor. 
JAMES STEWART HODGSON, Esq., Sub- Governor, 
CHARLES JOUN MANNING, Esq., Veputy- Governor, 
Directors. 


Robert Darclay, Esq. 

John Garratt Catiley, 

Mark Currie Clove, 

Edward James Danic 

Wiltiam Davidson, 

Lancelot Wiliiam ent. Esq. 

Aiexander Druce, 

Freak. Joseph Edimann, Esq. 

Charles Hermann Géschen, 

Riversdale Win. Grenfetl, Es 

Francis Alexander Hamilton, William Wallace, Esq. 

Robert Amadeus Heath, Esq, Charles Raring Young, Esq. 
Medical licferee-SAMUEL SOLLY, Esq., 


OTICE.—The usual Fificen Days allowed for paymeut of FIRE PREMIUMS falliag 
due at Midsummer wiil expire on July 9. 
FIRE and LIFE ASSURANCES muy be effected on advantageous terms. 
‘The Duty on kive Assurances has been reduced to the unituim rate of ts. 6d. per cent. per 
annuin. 
No Charge is made by this Corporation for Tire Policy or Stamp, however small the 
Assurance may be, 
FARMING-STOCK.—No extra charge is made for the use of Steam Thrashing- Machines. 
The Reversionary Bonus on British Life Policies has averaged neurly 2 per cent. per annum 
on the sum assured. 
,baule lent coded tions have Leen made in the Premiums payable by persons who preferred 
t rat torn Sonus. 
The livi-ions of Profit take p'aceevery Five years. 
Any sui not exceeding £15.000 may be hihi von one Life. 
This Cor oration affords tothe Assurcd — 
Liberal purticipation in lrotits, with the euarantee of a large invested Capital Stock, and 
under Reyal Charte from the liabilitios of partnership. 
The ntages of modern practice, with the security of an Office «lose resources have 


William Tetlow Iibbert, 
Nevile Lubbock, 
Geo. Fortes Male son, Teq. 
Loid Josceline Win, Verey. 
Charles Kobinsen, 
Samuci Leo Schuster, Esq 
Erie Carrington Smith, 
Joseph Somes. Esq. 


ve 
te: ated by the experience of nearly a Ceutury anda half, 
Royal Exchange, London. 
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AND D-IN-ITAND FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE, 
INEW BRIDGE STRELT, CLACKFRIARS, E.C. 
The Oldest Office in the Kingdom. Inustitutcd for Fire Business, a.v. 1696, Extended to 
Life, 1896. 
The Wholc of the Pro&ts divided Yearly amongst the Members. 
RETURNS FOR 1868. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT—66 per Cent. of the l'remiums paid on First Class Risks. 
LIFE PARTMENT per Cont. of the Premiums on all Policies of above Five Years’ 
standing. 
ACCUMULATED CAPITAL (25th December 1867), £1,191,968. 
The Directors are willing to apnoint, as Acenta, Persons of good Position and Character. 


SIX POUNDS per Wikis while Laid up by Injury, and £1,000 
in case of Death caused by ACCIDENT of any kina, may be prs i by an Annual 
Payment of from £3 to £6 5s, to the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY. 

RAILWAY ACCIDENTS alone may also be provided azainst by Insurance Tickets for 
Single ur Double Journics. 

fur particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the 
Offices, G4 Cornhill, ard 10 Kegeut Suect. 

W. J. VIAN, Secretary. _ 


PILLIARDS. — THURSTON & CO., CO., BILLIARD-TABLE 
MANUFACTURERS to Uer Majesty, [L1LIT. the <a of Wales, War Office, Admi- 
ralty, &e. Catherine Street, Strand, W.C. Estublished 1811. 


HUBL’S PATENT LOCKS and SAFES, ‘with all the 


newest Improvenents. Street-door Latches,Cash and Deed Stronz-room Doors, 
CHUL « SUD, 57 ft. Churchyard, London; Cross Street, Manchester; 24 Lord 
Strect, Live und] Lorsei¢y Fields, W olverhampton.—Iliustrated Price List sent free. 


PURCIIASERS of the SMEE’'S SPRING 


MAT ESS, TUCKER'S PaTEN'T, or SUMMIER ‘TUCKER, are respectfully 
cautioned acainst various Lmitetions and vents, preserving somew hut the appearance 
of the Ori 


val, but wanting all ite essential 
Mattress bears the s Patent,”’ and a Number. 
Spring Mattress, Tucker ent, received tre only Prize Medal or Tononrable 
en to Bedding of any de scription at the International Exhibition 1962, and may 
be obtained, price from 258,. of most r cW n.en and Uphulsterers, 
and Wholesale of the Manu‘actorers, 
WILLIAM SMEEF & SONS, Finsbury, near Moorgate Railway Terminus, London.E. 


guy RNA ILA ‘ILRUGS, adapted for every Style ‘of Room 
Dec. ration, from Usiginal Designs by Owen Jones, Digby W. le. and other eminent 
Art Decorators. 


Each Ge 
Ti 


Manufactured by 11. R. WILLIS & CO. 
Ovtuined the Silver Medal at Paris Exhibition. 1967, the only Medal awarded exclusively 
for Hearthruzs. 

Each Rug is lecibly marked on the back with the Trade Mark, “1, R. W. & Co." ina 
Mono, ant imay be obtained from every first-class Upholsterer and Carpet Wa:chouseman 
iu the United Kingdom. 

Louden W.rehouse (Whoiesale only), 73 Newgate Street, E.C. 
Manufaetories at Kidderminster and Coventry. 


li ASY CUALKS, COUCILES, and SUFAS, the Best Made. 

300 different Shapes constantly on View r Sek ction and Delivery. Easy 
Chairs made to any Shape on approval. —FILMER & SON, Upholsterers, 31 ond 32 Berners 
Street, Oxford St., W.; Factory, and 35 Ciarles Street.—An Ilustrated Catalogue post free. 


YURNITURE, CARPETS, BEDDING (Carriage lree).—See 
our new ILLUSTRATED FURNITURE CATALOUUR, nearly 590 Designs, with 
Drives Thirty per Cent. less ian any other Mouse. The most complete aud unique Guide ever 
published. Gratis feom 
EW IN CRAW coun & 73 and 7. Brompton | Road, Knizhtsbridze. 
BA THS and TOILET WARE—WILLIAM 8. BURTON 
hus ONE LARGE SHOW-ROOM dev ted exclucively to the display of BATHS and 
TOILET WARE. The Stock of each is at once the largest, newest, and most varied ever 
submitted to the Public. and marked at prices proportionate with those that have tended to 
muke this establis: the most distinguished in this country. Lortable Show. rs, 7s. 6d.: 
Villar Showers, £5 to I2s.; Nursery, 158. te 32+.; Sponsine, is. to $2s.: Hip, 14s. to Sls. Gd. 
A targe assortment of Gas Furnace, end Plunve, V apour, and Camp Shuwer Buths. 
Teilet Ware in great vasicty, from 15s. Gd. to 45s. the set of ‘three. 


ee EST SHOW of IRON BEDSTEADS in the Kingdom 

is WILLIAM S. BURTON'S.—He has Four Large em devoted to the exe jusive show 
of [ron and Biass steads and Child. en's Cots, with appropricte Deddinz and #ed-hanzines. 
Portable Felding Bedsteads fiom i1s.; Pacent Iron Bedsteads, fitted with dovetail jeints and 
from Hs. Gd., and Cots from 15s. each; handsume ornamental Iron and Brass 
Jedstcads, in great varicty. trom £2 Ms. Gd. to £20 


ILLIAM BURTON, GENERAL FURNISHING 


IRONMONGER, by appointment, the Prince of Wales, sends a CAT A- 
TA gratis aud poet fice. contuins upwards of 700 Illustrations of his unrivalled 


Stvc! 
STERLING VER AND ELECTRO-PLATE, 
ER AND 
bur ANNIA METAL GOODS, 
Disil COVERS, HOT-WATER DISHES, 
STOVES AND FENDERS, 
MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECES, 
KITCHEN RANG 
LAMPS, GASELIERS, 
TEA TRAYS, 
AND KETTLES, 
TABLE CUTLERY, 
CLOCKS AND CANDELADBRA, 
BATIS AND TOILET WARE, 
IRON AND BRASS BEDSTEADS, 
BEDDING AND Bt D-ILANGINGS, 
BED-KOOM CABINET FURNITURE, 
TULNE..Y GOUDS, 
List of Prices. ond Mlans of the Twenty large Show Rooms at 39 Oxford Street, 
a. 2. a. Newnan Street: 4.5, and 6. Perry's Place: and Newman Vard, London, 


S PATENT SELF-FITTING CANDLES. 


ANDLES for the BALL ROOM, pure Spermaceti, Chinese 

Wx, and wasteless Stearine, oll with FIELD'S Pa’ TENT ENDS. ‘These Candles will 
neith Sn oke, Bond, ner Gutter. Spiral parti-coloured Candie~ of all shades —Sold by all 
Dealers in Candies, und (wholesale only) by J.C. & FIELD, Patentoes, Lambeth. Londen, 


BARCLAY, SON, & CO. (late Freup & Co.).—CANDLES 
with SELF-FITTING ENDS, 


Prize Medal Paraflive Candies ...... IS. 84. per Ib. 
Conadion Varatine Candas Gil. 


"etro-* teasing Candles .. coe 
tenrine Candles 
Patent Wax and Sperm Cundlea ..... 10}d. 
Patioline Transparent Candies with ploin 


12 Wi igmore Street, Cavendish Square. 


PDINNE ‘FORD'S PURE FLUID MAGN NESIA, 

the beat Kemedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout,and Indizestion 

Ati7z New Bond Street. London; and of all Chemists. 

ALVANISM v. NERVOUS EXIIAUSTION, PARALYSIS, 
RUEUM Ar MINS avd DEBILITY,G: ut. Sciatica, Lumbago, Cramp, Neuralgia, 
Li Jeulness, Epik psy, Indigestion, ku at Disorders, &&.— 
ving the efficacy, a tEST of real Vo EL LCUHIC Self- 
GB. LTS, and Vurket Batteries, will be sent cratis tor a week, 
power. Combined Bands fur exhausted \ ital 
Sclf-restoruble Chain Vatteri tu Licumplete. Parmphlet 
free. ‘PUL M ‘AL HER, Patentee, Galvanic Estab ish: nent, 200 Rezent Street, 


JAINLESS DENTISTRY (Vatented System).—A otuer 
Proces-es entirely superseded by Mess wa LEWIN MOS aT. ¥ & SONS, the O:izinal and 
only Practitioners of the true Syste of Denti-try. nt advantages we 
thus summarily characterind by the * the Medi nm, umd the Press: — 
Verfect immunity spain; every kind of operation avcided:; anys sralleled comiort, utility, 
COonemy. dursbitity ; a woudertuily litclike appearance fees considera’ ly less than usually 
charged for ordinary descriptions of ortificiul LEWLN MUSELY & SONS 


Che Oleest Exubished English Dovti-ts), Berners Str-et, Oxtore Strect, and Strand 
‘Lecth fiom 5s. 


(opposite Charing Cross Ruilway Station), and over the Ottice. 
ts from 5 to 30 Guiceas. Consultation and every information tree. 


The Saturday Review. 


RON WINE BINS.—The Original Manufacturers, FARROW 
& JACKSON, Wine and Spirit Merchonts’ Engineers, Grest Tower Stucet, Munsell Strect, 
and 8 Haymarket, wh re Collars may be seen fitted in varivus ways. 
French Wine Bins, 15s. per 100 Bottles, 
Iliustrated Priced Catalozues on application. 
‘The Paris Exhibition.—* In Class 50. Honourable Mention has been adjudced to Fannow & 
Jacwsos, 18 Grent ‘Lower Street, jor their convenient and sensible Lron Wine Bins, aud for 
iutings.”— City ress. 


CE-SAFES and WE ENHAM LAKE ICK.—The WENIIAM 
LAKE ICE COMPANY'S ce sted Prize Medal REFRIGERATORS, fitted with 
unequall:d tor simp! cit 
Water Pitchers, Ice-Cre 


urability, and The New Double- Wall Tce- 
Tee ramid nds, Champagne Frappe Pails, Seltz- 
zenes, Improved Freez Powders, and conneceted with fieezing, of the best, 
cheapest, most modern, aed reliable charseter. Wenham Lake Ice delivernd in wo tor 
Jess than Id. per Ib, or Packages of 2s. ¢d., 5s., 98., and upwards, forwarded intu the Country 
‘Train without pere ptible waste. Illustrated Price Liste free. 
WENIAM LAKE ICE COMPANY, 110 Strand, London, 


K LAZENBY & SON beg to direct attention to the following 


Price ‘List of Wines: 
per dozen, 


STTERRIES—Goed Dinner Wines 218+, 
SULRKIES—bine Wines, Pale or Goiden ..... 
AMONTILLADO and MANZANILLA 
VINO DE PASTO, a Full, Dry Wine.. 


with Pouquet 
ht and fine Wir 268., 548.2 
INE st Brands, itich and Dey, quarts, 6"s., 728.; pits, 36¢., 293. 
CUGNAC GRANDIES— Old, Pate, and Brown, 728., 998. 
The Bottles are included in the above Prices. 
Forcign Liqueurs, Spirits, and Cordials of all kinds. 
_ E. E.ASEREY & SON have been induced to embark in the Wine ‘Trade by the numerous 
of their Customers for good sound Wines, and have impo:ted and lait down a large 
mel ully-selected Stock, which their numerous foreign Connexions huve en: bled them to 
do to great advantage. ‘Iheir Cellars are vow open for inspection, and Lists of Prices and 
Samples of Wines will be forwarded if desir d. 
KE. LAZENBY & SON, Wine Merchants, 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, London, Ww. 


x 
TEAS and COFFEES. —E. LAZENBY & SON, Tea 
Merchants.—Strong Rough CONGOUS, 2s. 6d. and as., for Household Vee: Fine 

SOUCHONGS, 3s. 6d, and 4s,, for the Drawing-roum; in ‘I ins of 6 Ibs., 14 Ths. and 20 ibs. 
Reduction of id. per Ib. on 14 Ibs. and upwards, und Five per cent. Liscount allowed for Cush 
with Urder: Carriage paid on to £7. Fine Ceylon CU FEES, Is. 4d. aud Is. 8d. 
per ib.; Choice Old MOCIIA, 

LAZENBY & SON. T 6 Fdwards Street, Portman Square, London, W.— 
N.B. Sole of the Receipt for Harvey's Sauce. Samples and General Priced 
Catalogue post fice on application, 


r 

Kh LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, 3, SAUC ES, ‘and CON- 
DIMENTS.—E, LAZENLY & SON, Sole lroprictors of the celebrated Receipts, and 
Manufacturers of chiles, Sauces, and Condiments,se long and favourably disting ned 
by their Name. are compelled to caution the Publicagainet the inferior Preparations wh re 
put up and labelied in close imitation of their Goods, with a view to mislead the lublic. 
Consumers having difficulty in procuring the Genuine Articles are respectiully informed that 
they cun be hed direct from the Manufactwers, at their Foreigu Warehou.c, 6 Edwards Street, 

Portman >quare, Loudon, W. 

Priced J iste post free on applicstion. 


AKVEY’S SAUCK,—Caution.— The Admirers of this 

eclebrated Sauce are particularly reque ste a to observe that each Bottle bears the well- 

known Label. signed Lazesuy.” This Label is p otcetad Ly perpetual injunction 
in Chancery of the 9th July, 1858. and w ithout it bccn can be genuine 

E. LAZENBY & SON, of 6 Edwards street, Portman Square, Lor don, as Sole Proprietors of 

the Reccipt tor Harvey's Sauce, are compelled to cive this Caution, from the fact that their 

Labels are closely imitated with a view to deceive Purchasers. 
Sold by all respectable Grccers, Druzzists, and Oilmen. 


TVE RY FAMILY SHOULD KEEP the FAMED TONIC 


BICTERS ( Waters’ Quinine W for strengthening the System. by Grocers, 
Oilinen, Confectioners, &c., at 30s. per L n. 
WATERS & WILLIAMS, the nt se Makers, 2 Martin's Lanc, Cannon Street, London. 


GCHWEPPE'S MINERAL WATERS.—By Special Appoint- 
ment to Her Majesty and ILR.'1. the Prince of Wales. E ve y Bottle is protected by a 
Label havin: Name wud ‘Trade Murk.—Manufucturies, london, Liver; oul, Derby, Bristol, 

Glaszow, 


M! S. S. A. ALLEN’S WORLD'S HAIR RESTORER 
i or pr ESSING will RESTORE GREY or FADED LAIR to its Youthful Colour 
and Beauty. 


quarts, 


Tt will cause Tair to grow on Bald Spots, 
It will promote luxuriant g:owth. 
Falling Hair is immediately giecked. 
Thin Hair thickened. 
Laldness prevent d. 
Tt removes all Dandriff. 
It contains neither Oil nor Dye. 
Bold by most Chemists and Perfumers, in Large Bottles, price Cs. 
HIGIT HOLBORN, I 1UNDON. 


DR. DE J ONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belzium) 


LIGut-BROWN LIVER OIL, 

Treecribed as the safist, speediest, and most effectual remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHs, RUEUMATISM, GENERAL 

DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND 
ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 
Universally recoznised by the hizhest Medical Authoritics to be 
THE ONLY COD LIVER OIL 
invariably pure, uniformly excellent, 


PALATADLE, AND EASILY TAKEN. 


Sir HENRY Bart.. Physician in O:dinary to the Quecn in Treland, observes:— 
“J consider Dr. De Jongh's 1 ight. Brown Ccd 1. iver Oil to Le a very pure Uil, not likely to 

create disgust, and a therapy cutie agent of great value, 

Dr. EDN Akt DP SMITH, F.RLS., Medical Otheer to th, Poor Law Board, in his work * On 
Consumptio n.” writes :—" We think it wu great advantage thet there isone hind of Cod Liver 
OU wineh is Universally acndiucd to Le Light-Liown Oil suppiied by Dr. 
De Jongh.” 


Sold only in capsuled Talf-) ints, 2s. Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, %s., by respectable 
Cheinists. 


Sore Consionrrs, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & CU.,77 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


BOOKS, ec. 


M UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS.—NOTICE. 


Neerly all the mwly yuna. ed Looks advertised in this day's “~aturdey Review,” 
and all orher Works of acknewiedsed merit and al interest, are in Civcucaticn at 
MUD sELECT 11 birst-class Suts ription, One Guinea per 
mencing at any date. Book S«cicties » d on liberal toma. cluscs, 
JULY. ve mow rend, w in postage free. on application 


come 
evised tor 


M SELECY LIBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKS. 
S.—One Hundred Thousand Volumes of Books of the Past ond Present 

vd, and more then Lifton Thousand Velumes of Works of the Best 

Bindings, well dapted for Genthimen's Librarb s, are now on Sale 

at MUDIE LIBRARY, at the Lowest currcnt prices. revised for 

JULY, are now ready, und will be forwunled, postage free, on appricution. 

Mudie’. Schet Library, New Oxford Street. London ; City Office, 1 King Street, Cheapside. 


‘MLE UNITED LIBRARIES, 807 Regent Street, W. 
Subscriptions from One G ay amount, according to the supply required. All 
the best new Books, English, F re mediately) on publication. Urospectusc 8, 
with Listsof New Publications, zrati> ane post tree, 
#6* A Clearance Catalogu of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices may 
ales he had free on application, 
BOUTI'S, CHUR PON'S, LODGSON’S, aad SAUNDERS & OLLEY'S United Librarics, 
307 Regent Street, near the Poly techuic. 87 
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The Saturday Review. 


'PHE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 261, 


will be 
published on Wednesday, the 15th inst. ADVERTISEMENTS intended for 
insertion cannot be received by the Publishers later than WEDNESDAY Next, the 
8th instant. 
London: LoNGMANS and Co. 39 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


(THE QUA RTERLY REVIEW.—ADVERTISEMENTS for 
insertion in the Forthcoming Number of the above Periodical must be forwarded to 
the Publisher by the 4th, and BILLS by the 6th instant. 


Joun Muruay, Albemarle Street. 


CHRISTIAN REMEMBRANCER, No. 
(For JULY), és. 
Contents: 
MEDIAVAL RELIGIOUS STORIES. 
. RECENT TRANSLATIONS OF NORACE. 
. BUNSEN. 
. THE BISHOP OF BRECTIIN ON THE ARTICLES. 
MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT OF PARIS. 
. THE IRISH CHURCH. 
CELEBRATED SANCTUARIES OF TITE MADONNA. 
. THE LECTURES AND ESSAYS OF MAX MOLLER. 
THE RITUAL COMMISSION. 
NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS AND PAMPIILETS. 
London : J. & C, Mozrey, 6 Paternoster Row. 


On July 1, 6s. 
WESTMINSTER REVIEW.— NEW SERIES. 
No. LXVII. (JULY 1868). 
Contents 
1. THE CHARACTER OF BRITISH RULE IN INDTa. 
2, DAVIDSON’S INTRODUCTION TO THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
3. CO-OPERATION APPLIED TO THE DWELLINGS OF THE PEOPLE. 
4. NITRO-GLYCERINE: the New Explosive. 
5. TUE MARRIAGE LAWS OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
6. THE INCAS. 
7. CHURCH AND STATE. 
8. THE SPANISI GIPSY. 
CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE: 1. Theolocy and Philosophy—2. Politics, 
and ‘Travels—3. Science—4. Hi-tory and Liography—s5. Belles 
London: Triinxer & Co.,.60 Paternoster Row. 


(He THEOLOGICAL REVIEW. Price 2s, Gd. 
No. XXII. (JULY 1, 1868). 

. LESSING AS A TITEOLOGIAN: a Study. By J. Freverice Surra, 

. THE CREATION, III. By Rosset, Martineau, M.A. 

. THE PROGRESS OF THE WORKING CLASSES. By P. H. Rarunone. 

DAVIDSON'S INTRODUCTION TO THE NEW TESTAMENT. ByJ.J.Tavron, B.A, 

. ON THE INFLUENCE OF PROFITABLE PRISON LABOUS UPON THE 
REFORMATION OF CRIMINALS. By Sir Joun Bowrrno, LL.I 

THE OBLIGATIONS OF CONFORMITY IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
By Pursuvrer ANGLIcANUS. 

. C. C.J. BUNSEN. By C. Kecaw Pact, M.A. 

Publishers: Messrs, & Noncare, Henrietta Street. Covent Garden, London; 
and 20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


CXLL. 


wees 


This day is published, 6s. 


DUBLIN REVIEW.—NEW SERIES. 
Contents: 
. DR. SMITH ON THE PENTATEUCH. 
LE RECIT D'UNE SUR. 
THE IRISH DISESTABLISHMENT. 
GLASTONBURY. 
FEMALE LIFE IN PRISON. 
. RLIO’S CHRISTIAN ART. 
NATIONAL TENDENCIES AND THE DUTIES OF CATHOLICS. 
. MR. RENOUF ON POPE HONORIUS. 
NOTICES OF BOOKS. 
10, CORRESPONDENCE. 
Reply to Vindex - Ontologism—Letter from Canon Oakeley on Church 


Music— Lette r of F. Knox, of tie Oratory, to the “ Revue des Sciences 
Ecck 


No. XXI. 


London: Burns, Oates, & Co., 17 and 18 Portr Portman § Street, and 63 Paternoster Row. 


XXVIIL 


rpilk POPULAR SCIENCE REV IEW, No. 
JULY), 2s. 6d. 
Contents : 

Connecting Links between Birds and Reptiles. 
The Study of Chemical Geology. Ly D. Forbes, 
Plants known by their Pollen-Grains and other Ce ‘ib By G. Gulliver, F. RS. 
The Votal Eclipse of August 17Uh, By R. A. Proctor, A.S. Tilustrated. 
On the Range of the Mammoth. By W. Boyd Dawkins, 


by Hunley, -R.S. Illustrated. 


Cuddis Worms and their Metamorphoses. By Rev. W. Houghton, F. L.S. Illustrated. 
teviews of Books, 
Summary of Progress in every branch of Science. 
London: Roseat Harpwiere, 192 Piccadilly. 
B LACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE for JULY = 1868. 


No. DCXXXIII. 2s. 6d. 
Contents: 

llistorieal Sketches of the Reign of George II, Cornelius O'Dowd.—Political Prize Courts— 

No. 1V.—Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. Jamaica Committees—A Hint for “the 
Tire Odes of Horace, House.” 
Grice Owen ’s Engagement. Conclusion. Marcus Antonius. 
Peter Pin da Oreste 

Motley's History of the Netherlands. Shail we follow this Man ? 

W. & Sons, Edinburgh and london. 


DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE. No. CCCCXXVIL. 
(For JULY), 2s. 6d. 


1. Aristotle—His Works and Philosophy. 6. Haunted Lives. By J. S. Le Fanu. 

2. Sweet Anne Page. 7. Pieasant Passages from Early French 
3. Music in oa History. 

4. * My Que 8. Ireland in 1858. 


. Dr. Doran’ Saints and Sinners.’ 
Dublin: Grornce London: Hurst & Braccerr. 


(HE LONDON STUDENT. No. IV. (JU LY). 1 
Contents : 
. AN ATTEMPT AT A LESSON IN ENGLISH. By J. W. Taxes, M.A. 
. RECREATION. By Prof. Seenev, University College. 
ON THE TEACHING OF CI ISTRY IN SCHOOLS: Lectures. By C. W. Heaton, 
Charing Cross Medical Colleg 
HAELITE ART AND POETRY. By Joun Dennett Payne. Part I11.—The 
esulti 
. AN OLD STUDENT OF ENGLISH. By Professor Wznry Montey. 
. THOUGHTS ON THE COLLEGIATE SYSTEM. 
REVIEWS—CORRESPON DENCE—NEWS. 
Joun Cuvecnit, & Sons, New Burlington Street. 


CL AMBERS’S JOURNAL—THIRTY-SEVENTH YEAR. 


Price 1s. 


ts 


= 


et 


Author of “ Maxims by a Man of tlle World,” entitled 
BLONDEL P ARVA. 


“ A Library in itself.” 
(GHAMBERS'S ENCYCLOPASDIA of 
KNOWLEDGE, 10 vols. royal 8vo. profusely Illustrated, is now completed, £1 10s. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 


Births, Marris uges, and Deaths are inserted | inthe PALL MALL GAZETTE atacharge 
of Half a Crown. They may sent through any ate ye! Avent, Newsagent, or 
Librarian, or, properly uuthenticated, to the Office of the PALL MALL GAZULTE, 
Northumberland Street, Strand. 


UNIVERSAL | 


ray 4, 1868. 


No. XIX. (JULY), 5s. 


THE QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF 
SCIENCE. 


1. DARWIN AND PANGENESIS. 
2. GOLD IN CALIFORNIA. By Joan Arnravur Parurs. With Coloured Lithograph. 


3. ON THE COLOUR PATTERNS OF BUTTERFLIES. By Rev. H. H. Hicoins, M.A. 
With Page Plate. 


THE MODERN ASPECTS OF PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 
5. ON MUSICAL SCALES. By Sir Joan F. W. Henscuer, Bart., F.R.S, 


6. ON THE MEASUREMENT OF THE LUMINOUS INTENSITY OF LIGHT. By 
Wiuttiam Croougs, F.R.S. With Woodcuts. 


CHRONICLES OF SCIENCE. 


THE PUBLIC HEALTH—ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND. 


JOHN CHURCHILL & SONS, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


THE ART-JOURNAL 


For JULY 1868. 2s. 6d. 


Contents: 
Line Engravings. 
I. WAITING AN AUDIENCE, after J. L. E. Meissonten. 
Il. WATT’S FIRST EXPERIMENT, after M. Sronz. 
The usual Literary Contributions relating to the Fine Arts. 


Also, Part XVI. of the ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of the PARIS UNIVERSAL 
EXHIBITION. 


LONDON AND NEW YORK: VIRTUE & CO. 


Now ready, 


LONDON SOCIETY 


ConrTEnts : 

HOW ALGY WON THE BET. With 3 Illustrations by Gordon Thomson. 

Chapter 1.—How the Bet was Made. 

»  2—How the First Game was Lost. 
» 3—*Shuffle the Cards.” 

SOCIETY AT THE ZOO. Illustrated. 
TENBY AND ITS NEIGHBOURUOOD, 
VISITS TO COUNTRY HOUSES. Second Series. By Tom Srexvrr. 
THE PICCADILLY PAPERS. 

Two Foreign Statesmen. 

The Declining Influence of Lord Macaulay. 

Stray Notes on Books. 

Bonemianism. 
Tae PITYSIOLOGY OF THE DANCE. By Tom Icop. Illustrated by Florence 

axton. 
CODES OF CEREMONIAL: Conversational Observances. 
MADAME DE POMPADOUR. With a Portrait. 
EAST LONDON OPIUM SMOKERS. By James Gureenwoop. 
THE GENTLE CRAFT. Illustrated by Wilfrid Lawson. 
POPPIES IN THE CORN; or, Glad Hours in the Grave Years. By the Author of 
“ The Larvest of a Quiet Eye,” &c. No. 

A DRAWING-ROOM BALLAD. By Bucnanan. 


OFFICE, 217 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


MRS. HENRY WOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
Monthly, 6d. 


THE ARGOSY. 


JULY Number, now ready. 


Contents: 1. Anne Ilereford. By the Author of “* East Lynne "—2. A Welcome to Summer 
—3. Madame Récamier—4. Roger Monk—5. Out of the World. By Hesba Stretion—6. A Few 
Months in Leipzig—7. Buried Alone—s, Our Log Book. 


CHARLES W. WOOD, 13 TAVISTOCK STREET, STRAND. 


Now ready, the JULY Number of the 


T EMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. Price ls. 
Contents: 

1, KITTY. By the Author of “ Dr. Jacob,” “Johnand I,” &c. Chapters 12 to 19. 

2, BRITTANY AND, THE BRETONS. By the Author of “A Walking Tour 
round Irelan 

3. MY GRANDF ATHER’S CODICIL. 

4, AFTER THE GEOGRAPHICAL. 

5. FALLEN SHADOWS, A Poem. 

6. MEG HARTLEY'S CURE. By Frorence Mannyar. 

7. A TRIP TO SARK, 

8. THE CONJUROR’S CALL. By the Author of “ £500 Reward.” 

9. MY UNCLE WILLIAM'S DEAD WIG. 

10. WHERE SHALL WE GO TIIS SUMMER? 

1l. THE COURT OF THE EMPRESS CATHARINE II. From the Journal of 
a Germen Princess. 

12, HEBE. By the Ksionur or Innisnowens 


Ricnarp Bentiry, New Burlington Street. 


HE CAGED LION. Chap. 1. By the Author of “The 


Heir of Redcly "’—Sketches from Hungarian History—Devotion of the Abyssinian 


| Chureh—The National Portrart Gallery—The Abbey Farm. Chap. 8—and other Articles, are 
The Proprietors have to announce as begun. a New and interesting Serial Novel, by the 


contained in THE MONTHLY PACKET for JULY. 1s. 
London: J. C. Moztey, 6 Paternoster Row. 


—THE CHROMOLITHOGRAPH.—The OFFICE 


of this JOURNAL is REMOVED to §1 Fleet Street. 


No TICE.- 


No. XIV. 6d. and Part III. 2s. 6d. a * Sting » and regularly thereafter every 
t 


CHROMOLITHOGRAPH: a Journal of Art, Literature, 
31R M: ARRIAGES, and Announcements of | 


Decoration, and the Accomplishments, illustrated with full-page Glinesnolithonraphe. 
Contents of No. XI V.: Two Water-colour Drawings, and Instructive Lessons thereon, by 
Mr. Aaron Penley; One Chromolithograph after Wilkie (* ‘The Boy and Monkey” "); also 


several Papers on Art Subjects, and others, 


London: Zouw & Co., Ogle Street, W.; and $1 Fleet Street, E.C. 
38 
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The Saturday Review. 


Now ready, No. CIII. 


CORNHILL MAGAZINE for JULY. Price ls, 


With Illustrations by Miss M. Ellen Edwards and F. W. Lawson. 


ContRENTs: 


TUE BRAMLEIGHS OF BISHOP'S FOLLY. 
Chapter 52..—Isr Katy 


With an Lilustration. 


TWO MEDIEVAL TRAVELLERS. 
LINFERNO OF DANTE, Canto L 
EARTUQUAKES. 
WITCIIES AND THEIR CRAFT. 
AVONHOE. With an Illustration. 
Chapter 9.—Past and Present 

10.—Breakfast at Ha riley Grange. 

Summer's Nicht. 

12.—'the Keeper's House. 
ANARCHY AND AUTUORITY. By Marrazrw 
WHY HAVE I THREE TAILS? 
TIME DEFIED. 
EARLY ENGLISH NEWSPAPERS. 

Sarrn, Evven, & Co., 65 | Corn! 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE’'S MAGAZINE 


GAINT PAULS for JULY. 


1, TIIE SACRISTAN’S HOUSENOLD. By the Author of “ Mabel's Progress,” 
&c. (Chapter 1.—At the Pied Lamb. Chapter 2.— Uncle and Nephew. 
Chapter 3. — A Lippe-Detmold Ferm. 

2. WOW TO SETTLE THE EASTERN QUESTION, 

3. AVICE. 

4. BALZAC AT TIOME. 

5. PAUL GOSSLETT’S CONFESSIONS, Confession the Last— As to Law. 

6. PARLIAMENT AND ARMY REFORM. 

7. WOLVES AND WOLF-HUNTING IN FRANCE, 

8. 

9. 


By J. F. W. Hensewex. 


Continued. 


Price 1s. | 


PRIVATE TIIKFATRICALS—OLD AND NEW. 

. PHINEAS FINN, THE IRISH MEMBER, 
an Illustration. Chapter 34.—Was he Honest ? 
Reform. Chapter 36.—Phineas Finn makes Progress. 
Encounter. 


Ry Axtnony Trorrorr. With 
Chapter 35.—Mr. Monk upon 
Chapter 37.-A Rough | 


Tondon and New York: Virrvr & Co. | 
HE IMPERIAL GALLERY, Milan.—THE BUILDER of | 


this Week contains: A Tine View of the Entrance to the Victor Emm»nuel Gallery, 
Milan— Views of Fountains Abbey, Yorkshire—Vilia and Cottage Architecture— Sharpe on 


Lincoln Cathedral—A Light an! Air Case—The Triumph of Christianity; and various other 
Articles; with all the Art and Sanitary News, 4d ; by post, 5d. 
1 York Street, Covent Garden; and all Newsmen, 


ed daily, Id. 


THE SCOTSMAN: the Leading Seotch Journal. 

London Office, 84 Fleet et (next door to “ Panch" Office), where Subscribers and the 
satura are supplied, and Advertisements received. Tuk W EEKL Y SCOISMAN every 
Saturday, ld. 


Hr IN TRIE 3 “SCOT LAND. — See te Third 
Japp sMitigle on LINEN MANUFACTURES in THE WEEKLY SCOTSMAN of Saturday, 
uly 4, Is 


London Office, 811 Fleet Street. 


Just published, in fep. 8vo. price 3s. 6d. cloth, 


V Asco, a Tragedy in Five Acts. 
London : LonGMAys, G Ny and Co. Paternoster Row. 


“Just published, in 8vo. price 5s. cloth, gilt edges, 
RELAND and ENGLAND; or, the Irish Land and Church 
Questions. By Es TENNANT. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


E 


Second Edition, rewritten and much enlarced, with Maps, Diagrams, and 
Tables, price 7s. 6d. 
GUIDE to the PYRENEES, especially intended for the 
Use of Mountaineers. By PAcKs. 
London: LonGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


REVISED BY THE SPEAKERS. 
Just published, in 8vo. price SIXPENCE. 
UTHORISED REPORT of the SPEECHES delivered in 
St. James's Hall, May 6, 1868, at the MEETING held in Support of the ; 
UNITED CHURCH of ENGLAND and IRELAND, the ArcuBisnor of CANTER- | 
puny in the Chair. 
London: LonGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Now ready, 2s. 6d. 


WHAT SHOULD WE DRINK? An Inguiry sug- 
gested by Mr. Beckwith’s “ Practical Notes on Wine.” By Jamegs L. 
DENMAN. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., PATERNOSTER ROW. 


LIVINGSTONE. 
Ready early in July, with Map and Illustrations, cloth, 6s. 
THE SEARCH AFTER LIVINGSTONE. By E. D. Youye 
Revised by Rev. H. F.R.G.S. 
Letts, Sox, & Co.; And all Booksellers. 
WORKS of PROFESSOR WILSON, 12 vols. crown 8yo. 48s. 
Sold separately, viz.: 
NOCTES AMBROSIANZE. 4 vo!s. 6s. 
RECREATIONS OF CIIRISTOPIHER NORTH. 2 vols. 8s. 
ISLE OF PALMS, CITY OF THE PLAGUE, and other Poems. 4s. 
LIGUTS AND SHADOWS OF SCOTTISH LIFE,—M. LYNDSAY, &e. 4s. 
ESSA va. Critical, Historical, and Miscellaneous, from “ Blackwood's Magazine,” &c. 
4vo 6s. 
TIOMER AND IIIS TRANSLATORS. 4s. 
Wm. Brack woop & Sons, E dinburgh end London. 


Simp, Marsnarr, & Co. 


Price 2s. Gd. 


pu DOCTRINE of the CROSS 
at Hereford Cathedral, in Holy Week, 1868. 

College, London. 
Dyson, Simpxin, Marsmart, & Co., London. 


Just published, fep. Svo. cloth, 5s. 


JEANNE D’ARC, and other Poems. By Ronerr 


London: | W. 5 Bishopszate ‘Without, 


Six Sermons preached 
By Rev. Dr. Banny, Principal of King's 


STEGGALL, 


Eras Just published, cloth boards, 21s. 
By Orro Gotpscumipt. A Sacred Pastoral, per- 
formed at the Hereford Musical Festival 1867. 
Tamnonn Cock, Avpison, & Co., 63 New Bond Street, London. 


Roti. 
Now ready, 6d. 
Tue VOICE of the CHURCH on some IMPORTANT 
POINTS: a Charge, delivered at the Visitation of the Diocese of Carlisle, in June, 1868, 


By Cuaures James Bo anton, M.A.,Chancellor. Published at the Kequest of the Clergy.” 
London: & Co., Ave Maria Lane. Carlisle: C. Tavanam & Sons. 


| mou RISTS’ PRACTICAL GUIDES, 1868, 


THE CHANDOS POETS. 


Now ready, Red-Line Edition, new type, crown 8vo. cloth, gilt cdges, 7s. 6d. ; 
morocco, 15s. 


THE 


COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS 


LONGFELLOW. 


WITH ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS BY COOPER, SMALL, HOUGHTON, &c, 


Opinions of the Press. 


“The value of the Chandos Longfellow is its completeness, for it contains pieces 
not hitherto published in England.”—Saturday Review. 


** All admirers of Longfellow should possess the ‘ Chandos Edition.’ ”— Standard. 


* Never has Longfellow'’s Poems come before us in a more elegant shape, nor been 
presented with more richly-deserved honours.”—Beli’s Weekly Messeuger. 


* A rich and charming production.”—Public Opinion. 


WARBNE’S CHANDOS CLASSICS. 


Now ready, 7€8 pp. 1s.; postage, 4d. 


THE WORKS OF SHAKSPEARE: 
LIFE—WILL—POEMS—GLOSSARY, &c. 


N.B.—The “ Chandos Classics” Edition of Shakspeare is issued with the edges 
cut, and a comparison with other Shilling Editions will show its superiority. No 
lines are squeezed inte spaces which should for casy reading be blank. The First 
Edition of 100,000 are nearly all sold. 


LONDON : FREDERICK WARNE & CO., BEDFORD STREET, 


COVENT GARDEN. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE ANNUAL REGISTER. 


Just published, 8vo. 18s. 


THE ANNUAL REGISTER: 


A Review of Public Events at Home and Abroad, for the 
Year 1867. 


Being the Fifth Volume of an improved Series. 
The Volumes from 1363 to 1966 are still to be had, price 16s. each. 


LONDON: RIVINGTONS, WATERLOO PLACE. 
AND THE OTHER PROPRIETORS. 


“GENUINE IHAND-ROOKS, RESULTS OF PERSONAL EXPERIENCE.” 
By 


Asnoan, “Save 50 per cent. cash on a Tour.” Practical Swiss Guide, 2s. 6d.—Practical 
Paris and the Rhine, Lelgium, Hollan’, German Spas, 2s.—Practical General Continental 
Guide, 5s,—F amous Panoramas of Great Alpine Ranges, coloured, 1s. 
London : Simepxin, & Co. 


A NEW VOLUME OF POEMS BY MR. READE. 
Crown 8vo, toned paper, elezant cloth, 7s. 


7 
MEMNON ; and other Poems. By Joun Epuunp Reaper. 
“ Like Byron and Wordsworth, without being an imitator of either, he is profoundly 

penetrated with a sense of infinitude, of the majesty of Eternal Power clothing itself in the 
fra‘l and evanescent torms of mortal life and earthiy beauty. Mr. Reade is. most at home in 
communing with t..e nature of the soul, the forces of the world, the shadows of good and evil, 
and the supreme mysteries of life and death.” 

“In*Memnon’ Mr. Reade has sustained his leading ekg “4 with a stately continuity of 


language, and with eloquent and striking passages." — London Review. 


Epwarp Moxon & Co., 44 Dover Street, Piccadilly, London. 


1 vol. royal 16mo. 5s. 


POEMS. By Y. A. R. 

“We find in this little volume of poems a mind individual, if not original......We can- 
not indeed select any one of these pieces and unhesitatingly affirm it to be that 1 of great 
price—a perfect poem....-... The author's peculiar quality may be described as satire in a high 
* Middle Age’ is as truthful as it is painful. Similar in spirit is the * Old Man." 
They are sad, pitiless satires, and transcend the functions of song.""—A thenwum, February 2. 


L. Boorn, 307 Regent Street, W. 


Now 


NEW WORK on TREES. By Grorcz Barnarv. Con- 
taining Thirty of the principal Trees of Europe, drawn from Nature, the in dividual 
touch and distinguishing features of each Tree hing rendered with remarkable vigour and 
fidelity. Accompanied by a description of the Characteristics, Method of Delincation, and 
favourite Localities of eaci Tree. 
The Work of 30 Plates in Three Parts, complete, with 20 
Or handsomely bound 2123 6 
Separate Parts, containing 10 Pi OM O 
London: Wixsor & Nerwron, 38 Rathbone Place; and 
all Bookseliers and Artists’-Colourmen. 


| Now ready, 
PoE MONEYS of all NATIONS, with their Correct Value 


in English Currency. Six Copies sent free by post on receipt of Two Penny Stamps. 
Address, T. Rongnts & Co., 8 Crane Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


Just published, Second Edition, with Addenda, containing additional Facts and Cases in 
iilustration of the Nefarious Proceedings of the Advertising Quacks, Is. éd.; by post, Is. 8d. 


REVELATION S of QUACKS and QUACKERY. By 
Darzcton. Reprinted from the ** Medical Vircular.” 
London: H. Bautibas, 219 Regent Street. ‘ 
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Now ready, in 8vo. with Illustrations, bound, 15s, 


ANOUND the KREMLIN; or, Pictures of | 


Life in Moscow. By G. T. Lowrn, Author of ** The Wanderer in Arabia,” &c. | 


“This book is most interesting in every way, and deserves to be widely read. It gives a 
Vigor: us and picturesque uccount of the aucient Russian c pital. Mr. Lowth's descriptions of 
the city, of its \estaaiamenatias und its people, are charming, and fuller than any we have hitherto 
scen. 


MURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISIIERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGII STREET. 


Now ready, 2 vols. large post 8vo. 24s, 


SAINTS and SINNERS; or, In Church and 


About It. By Dr. Donan. 


“ This is hy far Dr. Doran’ 's best work."—Atheneewm, An interesting and instruc- | 


tive work."—Observer. “ Full of entertainment and information.” —San 
HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGI STREET. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
ROBERT FALCONER. By Gerorce Mac- 


DonatpD, LL.D., Author of “ Alec Forbes.” 5 vols. 
“Anadmirable story. It isa very fine novel, pure and noble in spirit, full of true humour, 


of shrew rae 9 rvation, and of an exquisitely poetic fancy and feeling. It is rich in character, 
an dineident, andl scenes which any novelist might be proud to hive written "—star. 
"The m * Robert Falconer’ are so finely blended with humour and pathos as to 
make them in tl Ives an i | treut to wiich the reader returns again and avain.” 
Specta‘or. 


COLONEL FORTESCUE’S DAUGHTEL. 


By Lady Tuynxe, Author of Off the Line.” 3 vols. 
“This story is very clever!y manazed and naturally worked out. The characters are quite 
in keeping w ith the story. Vievsant and casy in speech and movement, they are the people of 
everyday put gracefully on the stage.” —A thenceum, 


ENGLEWOOD HOUSE. 3 vols. 
MILDRED. By Georetana M. Crarx, Author 


of “ Leslie Tyrrel,” el 3 vols. [Nert week. 
TIURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISIIERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


THE SEASIDE NATURALIST: Outdoor Studies in 


Marine Zoology and Botany, and Maritime Geology. By the Rev. R. W. 
Fraser, M.A., Author of ** Ebb and Flow,” “ Curiosities of the Sea-shore,” 
&c. New Edition, revised and enlarged, with a Chapter on the Formation, 
Stock, and Management of the Marine Vivary, small crown Syo. cloth, with 
40 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. This day. 


A MANUAL of the MOLLUSCA: a Treatise on 
Shells, Recent and Fossil. By the late S. P. Woopwarp. New Edition, with 
an Appendix by Raurn Tate, F.G.S., and numerous Illustrations by A. N. 
Waterhouse and J. W. Lowry. 12mo. limp cloth, 6s. 6d. ; cloth boards, 7s. 6d. 
(This day. 
N.B.—The Appendix by Ratpn Tare, F.G.S., separately, 1s. 


THE HOLY LAND, Past and Present: Sketches of 


Travel in Palestine. By the Rev. Hexry S. Osnonn, M.A. New Edition, 
with Corrections and Additions, small crown 8vo. cloth, with 50 I)Iustrations, 
price Js. 6d. [This day. 


ALL for GREED: a Novel. By the Bareness Biazn 


pr Lony. 2 vols. crown 8vo. with Illustrations by G. Hl. Thomas, cloth, 


price 21s. (Now ready. 

TRUE of HEART. By Kay Spex. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 5s, (This dav. 

“ Full of tenderness, grace, and promise. ‘True of ITeart’ is an appropriate name for a 
book the contents of which indicate that the title is no less applicable to ite author, who, in 
just three hundred light pazes of pleasant and pure English, presents us with half a doy pert 
agreeable and lifelike characters, as many pathetic scenes, and two love stories...... 
framework of the narrative is slight, but some of the portraitures are both vigorous and 

licate.”"—A thenceum. 


LONDON AND NEW YORK: VIRTUE & CO. 


LADY DI BEAUCLERK’S NEW WORK on 
NORWAY is NOW READY. 


JOUN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS 
At all Libraries. 


LOVE; or, Self-Sacrifice. By the Right Hon. 


Lady Herpert. 1 vol. 


FLIRTS and FLIRTS; or, a Season at Iyde. 


2 vols. 


WORK-A-DAY BRIERS. By the Author of 


“ The Two Anastasias.” 3 vols. 


“ A well-conceived stor: ey told, which, withont creating a sensational amount of 
excitement, creates a healthy and legitimate interest, which lasts throughout.” — A thencewm. 


SUNSHINE and SHADE. 2 vols. post 8vo. 
THROUGH FLOOD and FLAME. 3 vols. 


“ The story is worked out so well that a reader is sure —< entertainment. There is a fund 
of shrewd sense exhibited in the reflections of the writer which a mind o 
power, and torms no inconsiJlerable portion of the charm of the work. Some focal € haracters 
are alse exceedingly well drawn The ranting methodist parson of the manufacturing 
towns is an instance of this, for his peculiar characteristics are displuyed with great vie sour, 
thenwum, 


A LOST NAME. By J. Sueripan Le Fanu, 


Author of “ Uncle Silas.” 3 vols. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


THE LOST LINK: a Novel. 


READY THIS DAY, 


A NEW STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE WOMAN IN WHITE,” 
“ ARMADALE,” “NO NAME,” “TITE DEAD SECRET,” &c. 


THE MOONSTONE. By 


CONTENTS : 
Prologue: Scenes of Action : 
‘The Storming of Scringapatam. 1. The Palace of Seringapatam. 


The Story : 
First Period—The Loss of the Dia- 


. A Quicksand on the Coast of York- 
shire. 


2. 
mond, 3. Montagu Square, London. 
Second Period—The Discovery of the 4. A Villa at Hampstead. 
Truth, 5. Shore Lane, London. 
Epilogne : 6. The Sacred City of Somnauth. 


The Finding of the Diamond. 
Period of the Story—from the Year 1818 to the Year 1850. 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE FOR JULY, READY THIS DAY. 
TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: an_ Illustrated 
Monthly. Conducted by EpmunpD Yares. 1s. 
NOTICE.—This day is published, 
TiIIEK SECOND VOLUME of TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE, 83. 


Cases for Binding Vols. I. and II. may be had of the Publishers, 
each Is, 6d. 


THE MARCH to MAGDALA. 


Henry, Special Correspondent of the “ Standard.” 1 vol. B 


y G. A. 


day. 
NOTICE.—This day is published, 


THE LIFE of DAVID GARRICK; from 


Original Family Papers and numerous Published and Unpublished Sources. 
By Percy FirzGERaLp. 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


“CON AMORE”; or, Critical Chapters. By 


Justin M‘Canrtuy, Author of ‘* The Waterdale Neighbours,” &c. 1 vol. 128. 


(Ready this day. 
THE PILGRIM and the SHRINE; or, 


Paseages from the Life and Correspondence of Herbert Ainslie, B. Ae Cantab. 


3 vols. [Now ready. 
A WINTER TOUR in SPAIN. By the 


Author of “ Altogether Wrong,” “ Dacia Singleton,” - 1 vol. 8vo. 
illustrated. [ Ready this day. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS 
At all Libraries. 


THE MOONSTONE. By 


Reprinted from ‘ All the Year Round.” 3 vols. [Jusi ready. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “EAST LYNNE.” 


THE RED COURT FARM. By Mrs. 


Woop, Author of * East Lynne,” &c. 3 vols. (Ready this day. 


THE ROCK AHEAD: a New Novel. By 


EDMUND YArEs, Author of “ Black Sheep,” &c. 3 vols. 


By Tom Hoon, 


[Ready this day. 


a New Novel. By 


[Now ready. 


Author of “ A Golden Heart,” &c. 3 vols. 
FRANCESCA’S LOVE: 
Mrs. Epwarp PULLEYNE. 3 vols. 


A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “NEVER--FOR EVER.” 


JOHN HALLER’S NIECE: a Novel. 
By Russet. Grey. 3 vols. [Ready this day. 
THE DOWER HOUSE: the New Novel. 


By Tuomas (Mrs, PeNpER Cupuip), Author of Denis Donne,” 
&c. 3 vols. [Ready this day. 


BRAKESPEARE; or, the Fortunes of a Free 


Lance: a New Novel, by the Author of “Guy Livingstone,” “ Sword and 
Gown,” &c., is ready this day at every Library in the Kingdom, in 3 vols. 


THE ADVENTURES of DOCTOR BRADY. 


By W. H. Russew,, LL.D. 3 vols. 


MARTYRS to FASHION: 2 Novel. 3 vols. 
[Ready this day. 
WILD AS A HAWK: 


? 
a New Novel. By 
Mrs. Macquorp, Author of “Charlotte Burney,” “ Hester Kirton,” &c. 
3 vols. [Just ready. 


NOTICE.—A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “NEVER 


FORGOTTEN,” &c. 
DIANA GAY. By Percy Frrzcrrarp. 
3 vols. 


[Nearly ready. 
NOTICE.—Now ready, the Cheap Edition, 1 vol., 6s., of 


NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WELL. By the 


Author of ** Cometh Up as a Flower.” (Ready this day. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 
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The Saturday Review. 


SCHOOLS INQUIRY COMMISSION. 


VOL. I. REPORT of the COMMISSIONERS, 


with Appendix of Tables, &c. Royal Svo. 868 pp. 4s. 6d. 


VOL. II. MISCELLANEOUS. 


386 pp. and Map, 2s. Containing : 
1. Communications in reply to Lord Taunton’s Circular and others. 
2. Instructions to Assistant Commissioners. 
3. Schedules of Questions addressed to Schools, &c. 
4. Correspondence, 
5. Report of a Committee of the British Association on Teaching of 
Natural Science in Schools. 
6. Analysis of Evidence given by each Witness, 
7. Ditto touching certain Impertant Matters. 


VOL. III. ANSWERS to the COMMIS- 


SIONERS’ QUESTIONS respecting the Schools of: Christ’s Hospital—St. 
Olave’s, Southwark—Dulwich College—Birmingh Manchest Bedford 
Tonbridge—Monmouth. Royal 8vo. 468 pp. 2s. 6d. 


VOL. IV. EVIDENCE. Royal 8vo. 880 pp. 


price 4s. 6d. 


VOL. V. EVIDENCE. Royal 8vo. 1,040 pp. 


price 5s. 6d. 


Royal 8vo. 


ASSISTANT COMMISSIONERS’ GENERAL 


REPORTS, viz.: 
VOL. VI. REPORTS on SCOTTISH BURGH 


SCHOOLS and FOREIGN COUNTRIES. Royal 8vo. 520 pp. 2s. 9d. 
1. Scottish Burgh Schools, by D. R. Fearon, Esq. 
2. The Education for the Middle and Upper Classes in France, Italy, 
Prussia, and Switzerland, by M. Arnold, Esq. 
3. Communication on Holland, by Baron D. Mackay. 


VOL. VII. GENERAL REPORTS on; 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES of ENGLAND. 
price 3s. 9d. 

1, Devon and Somerset, by C. H. Stanton, Esq. 

2. Surrey (extra-Metropolitan) and Sussex, by H. A. Giffard, Esq. 

3. Metropolitan District, by D. R. Fearon, Esq. 

4. St. Olave’s, Southwark, by D. R. Fearon, Esq. 

5. Tonbridge School, by C. 1. Elton, Esq. 

6. Memorandum respecting Cathedral Schools, by C. I. Elton, Esq. 


VOL. VIII. GENERAL REPORTS on MID- 


LAND COUNTIES of ENGLAND and NORTHUMBERLAND. Royal 8vo. 
722 pp. 3s. 9d. 


Royal 8vo. 660 pp. and Map, 


1. —, Denbigh, Montgomery, Glamorgan, and Hereford, by H. M. pi 


mpas, Esq. 
2. Stafford and Warwick, by T. H. Green, Esq. 
3. Norfolk and Northumberland, by J. L. Hammond, Esq. 
4. Summary Minute on Suffolk, Cambridge, and Hunts, by D. C. Rich- 
mond, Esq. 
5. Ditto on Cheshire and Derbyshire, by R. S. Wright, Esq. 
6. Bedford School, by R. S. Wright, Esq. 
7. Monmouth School, by H. M. Bompas, Esq. 


NATIVE AND BRITISH RULE IN INDIA. 


Vol. I. 18s. 


THE ANNALS OF RURAL 
BENGAL. 


By W. W. HUNTER, B.A., Fel. Ethnol. Soc., M.R.AS., &e. 
Of the Bengal Civil Service. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“We cannot mention this work without recommending it most earnestly to the 
attention of all who are interested in India. We consider it as one of the most 
important as well as most interesting works which the records of Indian literature 
can show. It abounds in information which has never before been presented to the 
public, and its merits from a purely literary point of view are not less striking 
than its other qualities. Mr. Hunter furnishes us with a highly finished account of 
the different elements which make up the population of Bengal, and relates with 
great force and spirit the early efforts of the Company's servants in the adminis- 
tration of India.”— Westminster Review, 


“ The history of India under English rule from a novel point of view, and that 
history treated by a master’s hand. Mr. Hunter, in a word, has applied the philo- 
sophical method of writing history on a new field...... He does not merely 
investigate facts—though to have the facts investigated was here a matter of the 
first importance—he uses them, as an historian ought, to illustrate principles of 
government and of social progress...... Mr. Hunter's gifts as a philosophic historian 
and investigator are fully supported by his talent as a writer. He is equally at 
home in localizing his story, describing the effects of an Eastern famine, photo- 
graphing a race like the Santals, and restoring the dimmed eutlines of the Aryan 
invasion of India. The grace and ease and steady flow of the writing almost make 
us forget, when reading, the surpassing severity and value of the author's labours.” 

Fortnightly Review. 


“One of the most remarkable books upon India that has ever been written. In 
his ‘ Annals of Rural Bengal,’ a work radiant with an inner light, Mr. W. W. Hunter, 
a Bengal civilian, has drawn, from official sources, a picture of the depopulation of 
the ill-fated province, equalled perhaps, but not surpassed, by the pen of Thucydides, 


when delineating the pestilence that decimated Athens.” —<St. James's Magazine. 


“If Mr. Hunter does not ultimately compel recognition from the world as a 
historian of the very first class, of the class to which not a score of Englishmen 
have ever belonged, we entirely mistake our trade. He has executed with admirable 
industry and rare power of expression a task which, so far as we know, has never 


| yet been attempted ; he has given life, and reality, and interest to the internal 


history of an Indian province under British rule, to a history that is without 
battles or sieges or martial deeds of any sort........We do not remember to have 
read in Eastern or Western history a description of a catastrophe superior to Mr. 
Hunter's acconnt of the awful famine of 1770........ The account of the aborigines, 


| their creed, their legends, and their ways, is singularly complete and readable, and 


| pervaded by a cool, critical philosophy.... 


-+..Unless we utterly misjudge literary 


| power, exerted in a field with which we are familiar, Mr. Hunter belongs to the 


' rection or the Orissa famine. 


limited class of civilians who will be remembered when all recollection of their 
* services’ has faded from men’s minds.”—Spectator. 


“Tt was a happy thought to investigate the contents of these fast-perishing 

apers...... There is still a thick cloud between the rulers and the ruled, which is 
only broken by the occasional flash of some great calamity, like the Santal insur- 
The work before us affords some light in the midst of 
this gloom...... It is an easy matter to prove that research into the archives of our 
civil stations in India would have been well rewarded by valuable lessons for our 
presend need. For example, in the case of the Orissa famine much valuable in- 


' formation might have been obtained...... Similarly it might be shown that the 
' miseries and destruction of preperty inflicted upon Bengal by the Santal insurrection 


VOL. IX. GENERAL REPORTS on, 


NORTHERN COUNTIES of ENGLAND. Royal 8vo. 826 pp. and Map, 
price 4s. $d. 


1, Yorkshire, West Riding, by J. G. Fitch, Esq. 

2. Lancashire, by J. Bryce, Esq. 

3. Manchester School, by J. Bryce, Esq. 

4. Memorandum on Westmoreland Schools, by D. C. Richmond, Esq. 


The above, and all descriptions of Parliamentary Paper's, may be had at very 
low prices of : 


Mr. HANSARD, 32 Abingdon Street, Westminster, and 13 Great Queen 
Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields, 

Messrs. EYRE & SporriswoopE, New Street Square, Fleet Street, E.C. 

Messrs. LONGMAN, Paternoster Row, E.C. 

Messrs, BLack, Edinburgh. 

Messrs. Tuom & Sons, 

Messrs. Hopcrs & 


And generally of all Booksellers in all parts of the Country. 


| London. 


} Dublin. 


THOMAS BOSWORTH 
Has just published : 


THE OLIVE LEAF: a Pilgrimage to Rome, 


would never have had to be chronicled had not the Indian Government neglected 
the records...... But it is better to refer those who would understand the subject to 
Mr. Hunter’s book, which deserves to be read and studied by all who have the 
welfare of India at heart.”—Atheneum, 


“ Mr. Hunter has given us a book that not only possesses sterling historical value, 
but is thoroughly readable...... The picture of the great famine of 1769, which did 


! so much towards ruining the native Bengal aristocracy, is worthy of Thucydides.” 


Jerusalem, and Constantinople in 1867, for the Reunion of the Faithful. By | 


WILLIAM WYNDHAM MALET, Vicar of Ardeley. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, és. 


nett, 


Tale for the Day. By W.P. Many, Author of ‘‘From the Cradle to the 
Grave,” &c. Fep. 8vo. cloth, 33. 6d. nett. 


ORGAN HARMONIES for the GREGORIAN 


PSALM TONES, giving Eight Varied Harmonies to each Tone and Ending. 
By ARTHUR H. Brown. Royal 8vo. sewed, post free, 3s. 6d. 


CARMEN RUSTICANUM: an Essay on the 


Condition of the Peasantry, considered in connection with—Memory as the 
Mould of Character ; Hope as the Companion of Improvement; and a 
y 


as the ring of Human Exertion; with Incidental Reflections, 
Fep. 8vo. 3s, 6d. 


LONDON: THOMAS BOSWORTH, 215, REGENT STREET. 


Imperial Review. 


« A revolution in the British Government of India is now being effected ; and, in 
consequence, a new and valuable branch of historical study is being entered upon. 
Mr. Hunter's is the best contribution to it that has appeared.” —Zzaminer, 


“We look upon it as a hopeful augury that the Civil Service of the Crown in 
India numbers in its ranks the author of this book...... Under the modest title of 
*The Annals of Rural Bengal,’ it leads the way into a new field of study...... We 
are convinced that Mr. Hunter's book opens up the way upon which will be founded 
the solution of the great problem of understanding and governing India.” 

Glasgow Herald. 


“ Mr. Hunter has done well in leaving the beaten tracks of research...... In the 
Annals much will be found to interest the general reader and to throw light upon 
the most difficult problems of Indian statesmanship. The first necessity for our 
task is to understand the peoples we have to deal with, and we cordially welcome 
Mr. Hunter's book.’’— Edinburgh Courant, 


“For years Mr. Hunter has been steadily pursuing this great literary work in the 
midst of his official labours ; and now the first fruits of his intelligent industry are 
before us........ The history which Mr. Hunter has produced with so much toil of 
brain, and, it may be added, with so much expenditure of money, is likely to find 
* fit audience though few.’ Half the labour and half the capacity expended upon 
this book, if devoted to the history of a war or the biography of a hero, might attract 
ten times the number of readers. But works of the character of that now before us 
can hardly stand by themselves. They are benefactions which it behoves the 
Government to support. The Government would not hesitate to expend thousands 
of pounds on a commission of inquiry not likely to be productive of more good than 


| this investigation which Mr. Hunter has voluntarily instituted, and has conducted 
| single-handed with such remarkable ability.”—Homeward Mail. 


WHO’S WHO; or, the Three Brothers: a! 


“Tt will not be his (Mr. Hunter's) fault if the English should be slow to realize 
the fact that a new historian of the highest capacity has started up from the ranks 
of aservice fruitful in distinguished men, but somewhat barren of great writers. 
Mr. Hunter, a Bengal civilian of the new competitive type, has pieced together from 
the dry bones of musty old official records a volume of history crammed with ripe in- 
formation, muscular with many traces of philosophic insight, and alive with all the 
charms of a finished literary style. The domestic history of an outlying pro- 
vince in Bengal has furnished him with a theme which only a rare conjunction 
of scholarship and genius could have made as interesting as a volume of Froude or 
Milman,..... And what a picture he has succeeded in evolving! Page after page is 
lighted up with incidents tragic, touching, mournful, stirring, or pleasurable ; the 
whole enhanced by a style of thoughtful eloquence that redeems the driest topics 
from dulness...... But the real merit of this masterly volume consists less in its 
vivid reproduction of past scenes than in the constant evidence it gives of a fine 
political insight, of a mind-prompt to seize on the true meanings and relations of 
things, of a broad philosophic sympathy with many different phases of moral and 
social growth,”—Allen’s Indian Mail. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO. . 
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MESSRS. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE HISTORY of the INVASION of the 


CRIMEA. By A. W. Kincrake, Esq., M.P. Vols. III. and IV., with 
numerous Maps, Plans, and Diagrams, cloth, 34s. 


THE SPANISH GYPSY: 


GeorGE Crown 8vo. cloth, 12s, 6d. 


a Poem. By 


THE “EVER-VICTORIOUS ARMY”: a 


History of the Chinese Campaign under Lieut.-Col. C. G. Gordon, C.B., R.E., 
and of the Suppression of the Tai-ping Rebellion. By ANDREW WILSON, 
Author of “ England's Policy in China,” and formerly Editor of the * China 
Mail.” 8vo. with Maps. (Neat week. 


THROUGH BURMAH to WESTERN 


CHINA: Being Notes of a Journey in 1863, to Establish the Practicability 
of a Trade-reute between the lrawaddi and the Yang-tse-Kiang. By CLEMENT 
WILLIAMS, formerly Assistant-Surgeon in the 68th Light Infantry, and First 
Political Agent at Mandalay to the Chief Commissioner of British Burmah. 
Crown 8vo. with Two Maps and numerous Engravings, 6s. (Next week. 


HANDY-BOOK of METEOROLOGY. By 


ALEXANDER Bucnan, M.A., Secretary to the Scottish Meteorological Society. 
New and enlarged Edition, crown 8vo. with 8 Coloured Charts, and other 
Engravings, cloth, 8s. 6d, 


OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS: Winchester— 


Westminster—Shrewsbury—Harrow—Rugby. Notes of their History and 
Traditions, By the Author of “‘ Etoniana.” Crown Svo. 8s, 6d. 


COUNT MONTALEMBERT’S HISTORY 


of the MONKS of the WEST. 5 vols. 8vo. £2 12s.6d. The Volumes last 
published (III. to V.) contain the History of the Conversion of England by 
the Monks, and may be had as a complete book, 31s, 6d. 


LECTURES on the EARLY GREEK PHI- | 


LOSOPHY. By James F. FerRIER, B.A. Oxon., Professor of Moral Philo- | 
sophy and Political Economy, St. Andrews. Edited by Sir ALEXANDER | 


GRANT and Professor LUSHINGTON. Post 8vo. 12s, 


HOMER’S ODYSSEY and ILIAD. Trans- 


lated into English Verse in the Spenserian Stanza. By P. S. Worstey, M.A., 
Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Oxford; and JoHN CONINGTON, M.A., 
Corpus Professor of Latin in the University of Oxford. 


THE ODYSSEY. By Mr. Worstey. 2 vols. 18s. 
THE ILIAD. By Mr. WorsLey and Professor CONINGTON. 2 vols. 2is. 


ESSAYS on SOCIAL SUBJECTS. Reprinted | 


from the “ Saturday Review.” New Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s. 


THE BOOK of COMMON ORDER, com- 


monly known as John Knox’s Liturgy, and the Directory for Public Worship 
of the Church of Scotland. With Historical Introductions and Illustrative 
Notes by the Rev. Groncre W. Sprorr, B.A., and the Rev. THOMAS 
LeisuMaN, M.A, Hand:omely printed, in imitation of the large Editions of 
Andro Hart, on toned paper, bound in cloth, red edges, 8s. 6d. 


TRANSLATIONS by THEODORE 
MARTIN: 


GOETHE’S FAUST. Second Edition, crown 8vo. 6s, 


THE ODES of HORACE. With Life and Notes. 
Edition, post Svo. 9s. 


CATULLUS. With Life and Notes. Post 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
THE VITA NUOVA of Dante. 


Notes. Square 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


With an Introduction and 


ALADDIN: a Dramatic Poem. By Apam OEHLENSCHLAEGER. 
Fep. 8vo. 5s. 


CORREGGIO: a Tragedy. 
Notes. Fep. 8vo. 3s. 


KING RENE’S DAUGTITER: a Danish Lyrical Drama. 
By Hexnik Henrz. Second Edition, fep. 2s. 6d. 


By With 


THE HISTORY of SCOTLAND, from Agri- 


cola’s Invasion to the Revolution of 1688. By Joun Huu Burton. Vols. L 
to lV. £2 lés. 


45 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH; AND 
87 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, 


Second , 


EDITIONS FOR 1868. 


Imperial folio, half-bound morocco, £5 15s. 6d. 


THE ROYAL ATLAS OF MODERN 
| GEOGRAPHY. 


A Series of entirely Original and Authentic Maps. 


By ALEX. KEITH JOHNSTON, LL.D., F.R.S.E., &c. 
Author of the “ Physical Atlas,” the “ Handy Royal Atlas,” &c. 


DEDICATED BY SPECIAL PERMISSION TO HER MAJESTY. 


In the present Edition very extensive alterations have been rendered necessary in consequence 
of recent events and explorations. The War of 1866, followed by the formation of the new 
North German Confederation, required a reconstruction of the Maps embrwcing the countries 
of Prussia, North-West Germany, Denmark, and Austria. The Map of Central Asia has 
been improved by the explorations of the Kussian engineers and by the travels of Vambéry and 
others. The Map of India has Leen in great part re-engraved and extended in the North- West 
from the trigonometrical surveys of the Indian Government. The Interior of Persia has been 
entirely remodelled, mostly from new Russian surveys. In the Holy Land the positions of 
many places have been ascertained by the researches of the Palestine Exploration Fund; and 
the physical geography of Central Arabia has been elucidated by the travels of Palgrave. In 
Africa large additions have been made from the later travels of Livingstone and Baker; and 
Abyssinia has ben enriched from sources connected with the recent campaign in Ethiopia, 
and the explorations of Baker and Von Decken.. Neurly the entire Map of North-West Afriea 
has been re-drawn from the valuable researches of Duveyrier and the French engineers. 
Recent political changes in the boundaries of the Cape Colony, Netal, Kafirland, xc., have led 
to extensive a'terations on the Map of Southern Africa. In the West, the travels of MM. Mage 
and Quintin have thrown new light on the countries east of the river Senegal. In all the 
Maps of Europe the Railway System has been carefully revised. 


“ The best of all Atlases for English use."--?all Mall Gozette. 


It 
Imperial quarto, half-bound morocco, £2 12s. 6d. 


THE HANDY ROYAL ATLAS. 


By the same Author. 


| FORTY-FIVE MAPS, CLEARLY PRINTED AND CAREFULLY COLOURED, WITH 


GENERAL INDEX. 
“Tle has given us in a portable form geography posted to the last discovery and the last 
revolution.” —Saturday Keview. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 
SOLD RY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


In the press, 


FLOSCULI LITERARUM; 


Or, Gems from the Poetry of all Time. 
Faithfully rendered into English Verse by JOHN GEORGE HARDING ; 
And dedicated (by permission) to the Right Ilon. W. E. Grapsroxr, M.P., &c. &e. 


A Few or tae Contents: 

(The English and Original on either page.) 
** Francesca, i tuoi martiri” (Dante). “Suave Mari Magno” (Lucretius). 
Hades (Virgil). The Blind Father (=chiller). 
L’Inferno (Dante). | The Palace of the Sun (Ovid). 
From the Song of the Bell (Schiller). | The Sparrow's Death (Catullus). 
Nestor’s Speech (Homer). Prometheus Vinctus (Aisclylus) : 
Hector and Andromache (Homer). al. ip, &e. 


LONDON: EFFINGHAM WILSON, ROYAL EXCHANGE. 


Just published, royal 4to. cloth, gilt edges, 31s. 6d. 


THE BIBLE ATLAS 


MAPS AND PLANS 


To Illustrate the Geography and Topography of the Old and 
New ‘lestaments and the Apocrypha. 


By SAMUEL CLARK, M.A. 
Vicar of Bredwardine, Hereford. 


Also, 
A COMPLETE INDEX TO THE GEOGRAPHICAL 
NAMES IN THE ENGLISH BIBLE. 


By GEORGE GROVE, Esq. 
Honorary Secretary to the Palestine Exploration Fund. 


The Maps in this Atlas contain the Names of all Places mentioned in the Sacred 
History which can be identified with a fair degree of probability. 


The Index, compiled by Mr. Grove, is intended to contain an exhaustive state- 
ment of the occurrences of every Geographical Name in the English version of the 
Old and New Testaments and the Apocrypha, with its eriginal in Hebrew or Greek, 
and the Modern Name of its site, whether known or only conjectured. In all cases, 
what can be regarded as certain is distinguished from what is uncertain. 


The main purpose of this Index is to explain the reasons for assigning their places 
in the Maps to the more important of those Names which cannot be identified on 
clear and simple grounds of tradition, and to give short accounts of the chief 
controversies in the Geography and Topography of the Bible. In order to illustrate 
the different views that have been taken in this controversy, a few Classical and 
Modern Names are inserted in the Maps. 


LONDON: SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE, 
77 GREAT QUEEN STREET, W.C.; 4 ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C.; 
48 PICCADILLY, W. 

AND BY THE BOOKSELLERS. 
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The Saturday Review. 


THE AUTHOR’S EDITION. 
ROUTLEDGE'S NEW “LONGFELLOW ”"—COMPLETE FOR ONE SHILLING. 


In paper cover, with a Portrait, 1s.; by post, 14 Stamps, 


LONGFELLOW’S POETICAL 
WORKS. 


The Author's complete Edition, containing “ Flower de Luce,” &c. 


This is the only Edition published in this country from which Mr. Longfellow has derived 
any benefit. In ordering from Booksellers, Noutledge’s Edition should be asked for. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, THE. BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL. 


“QHEAP EDITION OF “THE WHITE COCKADE.” 
Fancy boards, 2s.; by post, 23 Stamps, j 


THE WHITE COCKADE. 
By JAMES GRANT. 


HALF A MILLION OF MONEY. By A. B, Epwarps. 
GUY LIVINGSTONE. 

SIR VICTOR’S CHOICE. By Annie Tuomas. 
RUNNING THE GAUNTLET. By E. Yates. 
KISSING THE ROD. By FE. Yares. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, THE BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL. 


FIRST LOVE AND LAST LOVE, | 
A IWovel, 
By JAMES GRANT, 
Is spoken of by the “ Athenxum,” June 27, in the following words: 
“We repeat with pleasure that thisis certainly Mr. Grant's best production for many years.” 


Now ready, at all the Libraries, 3 vols. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, TIE BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL. i 


THE CRICKET SEASON. 


Fep. 8vo. boards, price !s.; by post, 14 Stamps, 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOL MATCHES 


THOSE WE MEET THERE. 
By a WYKEHAMIST. 


Also, price 6d.; by post, 7 Stamps, 


ROUTLEDGE’S 
HANDBOOK OF CRICKET. 


GEONGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, TUE BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL. 


ARTHUR SKETCHLEY’S NEW BOOK. 


Next week, icp. $vo. boards, 1s.; by post, 14 Stamps, 
MRS. BROWN AT THE SEASIDE. 
By ARTHUR SKETCHLEY. 
Also, uniform in size and price, 


MRS. BROWN AT PARIS. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE « SONS, THE PROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL. 


* The most marvellous shilling’s-worth of: reading we ever saw.” 
Public Opinion. 


Now ready, 768 pp. green paper cover, Is.: green cloth, Is. 6d.; half Roxburgh, gilt tops, 28.5 
by post, 4d. extra, 


CHARLES KNIGHT’S 
SHILLING SHAKSPERE. 


The Publishers refer the Public to the Review 
the leading London Newspapers on 


that in ordering they will mention the naz 

eee Shilling Shakspere’ is, perhaps, the most remarkable product of an age of cheap 
oper 1 he volume consists of 78 pages fep. 8vo., and is got up with all the care and finish 
. much more cxpe sive works. ‘The paper is good, and the cream tint gives it simost an nir of 
Uxury. ‘The type is evidently new, and though it is necessarily smell, it is so beautifully 


Clear, that the eye experiences no fatizue whatever in rending it. There is none of that 


Appearance of hasty work or flimsy mateial which often characterizes very cheap literary | 


productions ; there is, on the contrary, eve:y evidence of careful printi 
Ol printing, so that the pages 
have that equal and finished appearance which usually characterizes the best aay ay 


cws. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, THE BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL. 


Just published, imperial 4to. half-bound in morocco, £3 10s. 


VILLA AND COTTAGE 
ARCHITECTURE: 


Select Examples of Country and Suburban Residences recently 
erected, with a full Descriptive Notice of each Building. 


Thirty Villas and Cottages, the Works of Nineteen different Architects, are illus- 
trated by Plans, Elevations, and Sections, together with occasional Perspective 
Views and Details. The Buildings are fully described, and in 
nearly every case a statement of the actual Cost is given, 


BLACKIE & SON, 44 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


Now ready, 2 large vols. including the Supplement, imperial 8vo. with about 
800 Wood Engravings, cloth, £4 15s. 


THE IMPERIAL GAZETTEER: 


A General Dictionary of Geography, Physical, Political, 
Statistical, and Descriptive. 


WITH A SUPPLEMENT, BRINGING THE INFORMATION DOWN TO THE 


LATEST TIME. 
Edited by W. G. BLACKIE, Ph.D., F.R.G.S. 
*,* The SUPPLEMENT, just published, may be had separately, cloth, 16s. 


BLACKIE & SON, 44 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


THE LATE EMPEROR MAXIMILIAN. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF MY LIFE: 


Travels in Italy, Spain, Greece, Algeria, West Indies, 
Madeira, South America, &c. 


By the late Emperor MAXIMILIAN. 


Is now ready at all the Libraries and Bookeellevs’, in 3 vols. post Svo. 31s. 6d. 


“ A delightful chronicle of journeys to some of the most beautiful countries of the world, and 
the singularly happy art of description possessed by the author brinzs the va: ious places before 
us with the utmost vividness. ‘ihe lively tone of youthtul enjoyment pervading the work is 
anotner charm which the reader can hard:y fail to note, while the thoughtful and educated 
spirit in which incidental sul.jects are regarded saves the narrative from undue lightness, 
‘Riese volumes not unfrequently remind us of the exquisite letters written from Italy, Spain, 
and Portugal, by Beckford, the author of * Vathek*; and higher praise than this we cau hardiy 


give.”—Daily News, 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


In the press, 


MY RECOLLECTIONS OF 
LORD BYRON. 


Translated by HUBERT JERNINGHAM. 


“ The long promised work of the Countess Guiccioli.”—Athenaum. 
RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGION STREET. 


ROKE’S WIFE. 


By the Author of “Little Miss Fairfax.” The Orders for the First Edition being in excess 
of the number printed, the publication has been unavoidably postponed till the 8th instant, 
when the First and Second Editions will be ready. 


BOOKS AND MAPS FOR TOURISTS. 


STANFORD'S 
TOURISTS’ CATALOGUE, 


Containing a List, irrespective of Publisher, of ail the best Books and Maps suicalto 
tor the British and Continental Traveller, may be had gratis on 
application, or per post for One Stamp. 


Any Book or Map in this Catalogue — free upon receipt of the published price 
in Stamps. 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, PASSPORT AGENT, 6 axp 7 CHARING 
CxoOss, 8.W. 


In a few days wiil be published, 8vo. 25s. 


PAXTON’S 
BOTANICAL DICTIONARY: 


Comprising the Names, History, and Culture of all Plants 
known in Britain. 


WITH A FULL EXPLANATION OF TECHNICAL TERMS. 


New Edition, including all the New Plants up to the Present Year, revised and correcte?. 


BRADBURY, EVANS, & CO., 11 BOUVERIE STREET, E.C. 


‘CABTERS:- 
PRACTICAL GARDENER. 


Containing a complete Calendar of Operations for Kitchen Garden, Flower Garden, 
Conservatory, Forcing House, Stove, Orchid House, &c. &e. 

Also, Twenty-six New Designs for Flower-Beds, coloured to show the arrangement 
and combination of coluur produced by popular Bedding Plants, as seen at 
the Crystal Palace, Battersea Park, and other places. 


JAMES CARTER & CO., 237 AND 238 HIGH HOLBORN; 
W. H. SMITH'’S RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS; 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
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CHAPPELL & CO.’S 


THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM OF HIRE AND PURCHASE OF PIANOFORTES, 
CHAPPELL & CO. LET ON HIRE, 


For Three Years certain (by Quarterly Payments in advance), the following 


PIANOFORTES : 


At 10 Guineas per annum, an elegant PIANINO, by Bord, of Paris, in best Walnut or Rosewood, with ornamented Fret, 6§ Uctaves, Check 
Action, and Three Strings throughout the Treble ; cash price, 27 Guineas. 


At 15 
case, 64 Octaves ; cash price, 40 Guineas. 


Guineas per annum, an English Model PIANOFORTE, by Chappell & Co., in very handsome Rosewood, with truss legs, or in Walnut 


At 20 Guineas per annum, a Foreign Model PIANOFORTE, by Chappell & Co., in Rosewood or Walnut case, 7 Octaves, Check Action, and Three 


Strings throughout ; cash price, 60 Guineas. 


At the expiration of Three Years (provided each Quarterly Instalment shall have been paid in advance) the Instrument becomes the property of 


the Hirer. 


Other descriptions, including those by Broadwood, Collard, and Erard, on a similar arrangement. 
Illustrated Lists may be had on application to CHAPPELL & Co., 50 New Bond Street. 


CHAPPELL & CO.’S 


THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM OF HIRE AND PURCHASE OF HARMONIUMS. 
~~ CHAPPELL & CO. LET ON HIRE 


ALL THE BEST 


ALEXANDRE HARMONIUMS, 


__ For Three Years certain (by Quarterly Payments in advance), after which the Instrument becomes the property of the Hirer. A Three Stop, 
price 16 Guineas, or 31s. 6d. per Quarter for Three Years. A Six Stop, price 22 Guineas, or 42s. a Quarter. A ‘Ten Stop, 4 26 Guineas, or £2 12s. 6d. 


a Quarter. And all other Instruments by this celebrated Maker in a like proportion.—Lists on application to CHAPPELL 


Co., 50 New Bond Street. 


ALEXANDRE HARMONIUMS, 


On the Three Years’ System of Hire and Purchase. 


ALEXANDRE’S CELEBRATED DRAWING-ROOM MODEL INSTRUMENT, with Sixteen Stops, Percussion Action, and all the latest improve- 


ments, price 60 Guineas ; or if hired for Three Years certain, paying 5 Guineas per Quarter in advance, the Instrument becomes the property of the 


irer, 


without any further payment whatever. The Large Drawing-room Model is the most perfect Harmonium for private use. 


THE DIGITORIUM. 


(PATENT.) 


This remarkable Invention materially assists any Person to Play and become Perfect on the Pianoforte, Organ, or Harmonium in én incredibly short 


time; it strengthens the Fingers, the stretch of Octaves are acquired, and the inevitable Finger Exercises which so soon destroy a 
popular invention, Mr. Charles Hallé writes: “I consider the Digitorium a valuable invention.” Mr. H. 8. Oakeley, Prof. Mus. 
Mr. Brinley Richards: “ One of the most simple and useful inventions I have yet seen 


should be 


by students both of the pianoforte and organ.” 


= are adapted to this 
niv. Edin., writes: “ It 


for the use of the pianoforte player.” Price 15s. 6d.; or, with Ivory Keys, 18s, 6d.—Cuarrey & Co., Sole Agents, 50 New Bond Street, London, W. 


CHAPPELL’S MUSICAL MAGAZINE 


F 
VOCAL AND PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 


Sixty-five Numbers of this Popular Magazine are now ready. 


PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 

10. Nine Pianoforte Pieces, by Brinley Richards. 

. Six Pianoforte Pieces, by Wallace. 

. Nine Pianoforte Pieces, by Osborne and Lindahl. 

. Favourite Airs from “The Messiah.” Arranged 
for the Pianoforte. 

. Nine Pianoforte Pieces, by Asher and Goria. 

. Twenty-five Juvenile Pieces for the Pianoforte. 

. Christy Minstrel Album, for Pianoforte alone. 

. Fifty Operatic Airs. Arranged for the Pianoforte 
from the most Popular Operas. 

. One Hundred Irish Melodies. Arr. for Pianoforte. 

. One Hundred Scotch Melodies. Arr. for Pianoforte. 

. One Hundred Welsh and English Melodies. Ar- 
ranged for the Pianoforte. 

. “Faust,” for the Pianoforte, with the Story in 
letter-press. (January Number, 1868.) 

. Meyerbeer’s ‘“Africaine,” for the Pianoforte. 
(March Number.) 

. Nine National Airs, by Brinley Richards, for the 

Pianoforte. (May Number.) 
Recollections of Handel, for the Pianoforte. (July 
Number.) 


DANCE MUSIC. 
7. Ten Sets of Quadrilles, by Charles D’Albert, &c. 
8. Forty Po'kas, by C. D’Albert, Jullien, Koenig, &c. 
9. Fifty Valses, by D’Albert, Gung'l, Lanner, Strauss, 
Labitzky, &c. 
D’Albert’s Galops, Mazurkas, &c. 
Five Sets of Quadrilles as Duets, by C. D' Albert. 
Christmas Album of Dance Music, consisting of 
Quadrilles, Valses, Polkas, and Galops. 
. Standard Dance Music, comprising 72 Country 
Dances, Hornpipes, Reels, Jigs, &c. 
. Fashionable Dance Book, consisting of Quadrilles, 
Valses, Polkas, Galops, Schottisches, &c. 
40, Valses, by D’Albert and other eminent Composers. 
57. 


Fifty Waltzes, &c., by Godfrey. 
58. Thirty-two Polkas and Galops, by D’Albert, &c. 


(Registered for Transmission Abroad.) 
Edited by EDWARD F. RIMBAULT. 


SACRED VOCAL MUSIC. 


5. Twelve Sacred Songs, by John Barnett, George 
Barker, the Hon, Mrs. Norton, Charles Glover, 
& 


c. 

Twelve Songs, by Handel. Edited by G. A. Mac- 
farren. 

Hymns for the Christian Seasons, 


CHRISTY MINSTREL SONGS. 
. Twenty-one Christy and Buckley Minstrel Melo- 
dies 


De 
. Vocal Christy Minstrel Album, 
. Christy Minstrel Song Book. 
8. Christy Minstrel Songs (Fourth Selection). 
. Christy Minstrel Songs (Fifth Selection). 
. Christy Minstrel Songs (Sixth Selection). 
. Christy Minstrel Songs (Seventh Selection). 


SONGS, BALLADS, &c. 


1. Thirteen Songs, by M. W. Balfe. 

2. Ten Songs, by the Hon. Mrs. Norton. 

3. Ten Songs, by Wallace. 

4. Ten Songs, by Mozart, with Italian and English 
Words. 

. Ten Songs, by Schubert. 

. Eighteen of Moore's Irish Melodies. 

. T'welve Songs, by Verdi and Flotow. 

. Thirteen Popular Songs, by the most Popular 
Composers. 

. Sims Reeves’ Popular Songs. 

. Ten Contralto Songs, by Mrs. Arkwright, the Hon, 
Mrs. Norton, &c. 

. Juvenile Vocal Album, containing Songs, Duets, 
and Trios. 

. Twenty Sea Songs, by Dibdin, &c. 

. Thirteen Standard Songs of Shakespeare. 


. Mr. Santley’s Popular Songs. 


A New Number is added to the Series on the First of every Month. 


SONGS, BALLADS, &c. 
51. Cuepeee Popular Scotch Songs (First Selec- 


ion). 

60. Twenty-four Old English Ditties, (February 
Number, 1868.) 

62. Twelve Songs, by Benedict and Arthur Sullivan, 
(April Number, 1868.) 

64, Sixteen New Christy’s Songs with Choruses, (June 
Number, 1868.) 


BEETHOVEN’S SONATAS. 

12. Beethoven’s Sonatas. . Edited by Charles Hallé, 
No. 1, containing Sonatas Nos. 1 and 2 complete, 

20. Beethoven’s Sonatas. Edited by Charles Hallé. 
No. 8, containing Sonata No. 3 of Op. 2, and 
Sonata Op. 7 complete. 

28. Beethoven's Sonatas. Edited by Charles Hallé. 
No. > containing the Sonatas Nos. 1 and 2 of 


Op. 10, 

30. Beethoven’s Sonatas. Edited by Charles Hallé. 
No. 4, containing the Sonata No. 3 of Op. 10, and 
the Sonata Pathétique. 

31. Beethoven's Sonatas. Edited by Charles Hallé. 
No. 5, containing Sonatas Nos. 1 and 2 of Op. 14. 

32. Beethoven's Sonatas. Edited by Charles Hallé. 
No. 6, containing Sonata Op. 22, and Sonata 
Op. 26, with the celebrated Funeral March. 


CHURCH SERVICES. 
52. Popular Church Services (First and Second Selee- 
tion). 
53. Popular Church Services (Third and Fourth Selec- 
tion). 
54, — Church Services (Fifth and Sixth Selec- 


VOCAL DUETS. 
13. Twelve Popular Duets for Soprano and Contralto 


Voices. 
16. Twelve Sacred Duets. 


The Whole of the Songs are printed with Pianoforte Accompaniments. 
Price ONE SHILLING each Number, or post free for 1s. 2d., or Three Numbers for 3s, 4d. To be had of all Music and Booksellers in the Kingdom, and of 


Printed by 


CHAPPELL & CO., 50 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


GEORGE ANDREW SPOTTISWOODE, at No. 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the City of London; and Published by DAVID JONES, 


at the Office, No, 38 Southampton Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of Middlesex.—Saturday, July 4, 1868. 
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